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HON. ELIHU ROOT, MOST EMINENT OF LIVING STATESMEN 


[Mr. Root was eighty years old on February 15. It has fallen to his lot to hold many public 
positions, but this is also true of numerous contemporaries of various nationalities. Mr. Root’s 
distinction lies in the almost unrivalled ability he has shown in the posts that he has occupied 
and in the long list of important achievements with which his career has been identified. He 
was born at Clinton, N. Y., February 15, 1845, where his father was a professor in Hamilton 
College. Graduating at that institution, at the age of nineteen, Mr. Root taught school for a 
short time, and then studied law at New York University. He has been a member of the New 
York Bar for the past fifty-eight years, and had been prominent in the affairs of the city and 
State when President McKinley made him Secretary of War in 1899. In that post, he re- 
organized the army, and provided for the administration of Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
After five years, he retired from the Cabinet, but at the call of President Roosevelt became 
Secretary of State in r905. Four years later he was elected United States Senator. His inter- 
national services in connection with arbitrations and in the diplomatic adjustment of relations 
between the United States and Great Britain, South America, and the Far East had fitted him 
for more recent activities during and since the Great War. His part in affairs other than 
political and governmental has been constant, widely varied, and always public-spirited and 
conspicuously useful. He has borne his years lightly, is active in many directions, and is in 
constant demand on public occasions] 
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three-fourths of the States; but even auld 


Law-Givers in The lawmaking season, as 
— Busy March opens, reaches its hours 
casen’ of climax. The Sixty-eighth 
Congress comes to the end of its legal exist- 
ence on March 4, and during its closing days 
it will try to dispose of a number of accumu- 
lated items of public business. Meanwhile, 
the legislatures of about three-fourths of the 
States have been in session since the early 
days of January. Some of these will ad- 
journ in March; others will continue longer. 
The social and economic condition of the 
people of the United States can be much 
better understood just now by a study of 
what*is being said and done at the State 
capitals than by anything that can be 
learned at Washington or in New York. 
It is not easy, however, for the citizen to 
keep himself informed regarding local 
affairs in a country as large as ours, that 
stretches across a continent and _ that 
functions through forty-eight State govern- 
ments. He can merely do his best to follow 
the course of things in his own State, while 
trying to know something of the general 
drift of things in the sister commonwealths. 


Rejecting the Where the individual States 
oe have to deal with a subject 
mendment : re a 

of nation-wide interest, as, for 

example, with the ratification of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, the press 
keeps everybody informed, at least as 
regards decisions actually registered. To 
understand the background of those deci- 
sions is of course a more difficult matter. 
Thus it became generally known in January 
that the so-called Child Labor Amendment 
was not to be ratified this year, and could 
hardly be expected to win approval at any 
time in the near future. Ratification 
requires acceptance by the legislatures of 


\ 


the beginning of February a sufficient 
number of legislatures had voted against the 
amendment to assure its defeat for the 
present. It is, however, worth while to 
give some further space to the subject of 
this proposed amendment. Hardly ever in 
our history has a perfectly simple and obvi- 
ous thing been so obscured and over- 
whelmed by sudden freshets of misrepre- 
sentation. The amendment had no object 
at all except to make possible the reénact- 
ment of federal protective legislation that 
had worked quite well and that had evi- 
dently existed without the knowledge cf 
most of the newly enlisted opponents of this 
proposal, who have only lately become 
aware of the child-labor problem, while 
knowing nothing of its history. 


“Five to Four,” There are, of course, a number 
—— of well-informed opponents of 

this amendment, who are fully 
cognizant of the history of legislation for 
the protection of women and children in- 
dustrially employed. And many of these 
persons are not opposed to such protection 
per se. These are individuals who, for one 
reason or another, do not wish to have the 
minimum standards fixed nationally. The 
child-labor movement had made great 
progress in our manufacturing States long 
before Senator Beveridge fought so gallantly 
for the first Federal Child Labor bill. 
The employment of children in southern 
cotton mills was regarded at that time as 
highly detrimental to the welfare of society, 
while also involving unfair competition 
with textile production in States which 
forbade the employment of very young 
children, and regulated that of women and 
older children. The courts in due. time 
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decided that Congress lacked constitutional 
authority, and the legislation was nullified. 
Congress has power under the Constitution 
to regulate interstate commerce. The 
Owen-Keating law excluded from interstate 
commerce certain factory products made by 
young children. The Supreme Court, by a 
five-to-four decision, held that this particu- 
lar regulation of interstate commerce was 
not exactly the kind of regulation of inter- 
state commerce that was contemplated by 
the Constitution. This was in 1918, two 
ter the passage of the law. 






Nullifie q were as many constitutiona 

lawyers, and also as many 
judges, in the United States who thought 
one way as thought the other about this 
matter. Congress, with its scores of 
competent legal authorities, thought it had 
a right to pass the child-labor bill, and both 
Houses had endorsed it by overwhelm- 
ing majorities in 1916. The country had 
accepted it as desirable, and the law was 
operating usefully, doing much good and 
harming nobody. It was by the merest 
chance that the five-to-four decision had 
not turned the other way. Who would 
venture to say that the five were better 
qualified to interpret the Constitution 
than were the four? But for this judicial 
accident, nobody worth hearing would have 
thought of making a hullabaloo against the 
uniform regulation of child-labor that had 
been fixed in the first law. Congress at 
once passed a new law, using its power of 
taxation as the basis of its regulation of 
child-labor; and this was in force for more 
than three years. Seemingly, the federal 
oversight of child-labor had been fully 
accepted, and it was only necessary to 
satisfy the Supreme Court as to the scope 
of federal authority. 


Surprised 
Altruists and 
Reformers 


These things were so obvious 
as to be taken for granted by 
the humane people who had 
been working in good faith to protect child- 
hood and improve factory conditions, and 
by the officials of the American Federation 
of Labor. It was assumed that a simple 


amendment to the Constitution, which | 


would relieve the metaphysical scruples of 
strict constructionist judges, 


ang It is fair to assume that there) 


would not | 
meet with any really significant opposition. | 
The fierce passions that have been aroused } 
have therefore taken very much by surprise’ 


the friends of a movement that is at once 
sincere, practical, and thoroughly unselfish. 
The amendment had made its way through 
Congress, before submission to the States, 
with no determined opposition. It had 
been regarded rather as a routine detail. 
The House vote, last April, was 297 to 69. 
The Senate vote, last June, was 61 to 23. 
It was agreed that the country had already 
thoroughly accepted in theory and in 
practice the adoption of uniform national 
standards for the industrial employment of 
children. The nullification of the law by 
the Supreme Court had been regarded as an 
unfortunate fluke, a merely temporary set- 
back. Party platforms had endorsed the 
Amendment, the Administration had favored 
it, all candidates had advocated it. 


Child Labor What, then, is to be inferred, 
Will Be 
and how is the present dis- 
Controlled sits 
position of the country to be 
interpreted? First, there arose a propa- 
ganda that appealed to sheer ignorance. 
Many of the e 





allthis may be dismissed as hardly worth 
iscussh nt people. . The 
re child labor will, of course, be 


much more thorough and searching, as it is 
further developed under existing State 
jurisdiction, than it could ever have been 
under federal authority. Great nation-wide 
organizations like the Federation of Labor, 
together with powerful societies of women 
voters, will be constantly studying the 
subject, upholding the advanced standards 
of the States that have the best laws, and 
working for reform in the States that have 
not adopted enlightened standards. We 
are frank to say that while there could be no 
possible harm in the proposed reéstablish- 
ment of the federal control of child-labor 
as it had its beginning in the Beveridge 
law, we are not unwilling for the present 
to have the movement go forward under 
State  siaaeateiag 
/ Too Much And this lends us to the re- 

_ fo mark that the most effective 

overnment me 

opposition to the amendment 
had little or nothing to do with the subject 
matter, but had chiefly to do with the 
growing tendency to amend the Constitu- 
tion and to expand federal jurisdiction. 
As for this reaction against a too rapid 
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growth of bureaucratic administration at 
Washington, there is much to be said in its 
favor. We have been too eager to accom- 
plish things by short cuts. We have been 
prone to imagine that we could change the 
face of civilization and eradicate the evil 
things in human_ nature by legislation. 
And we have been disposed to think that 
where we could not otherwise give complete, 
uniform and immediate effect throughout 
the nation to what we regarded as a desirable 
reform, we had only (1) to carry the 
matter to Washington; (2) turn it over to 
the general Government, and thus (3) 
transform recreant localities and bring them 
up to the level of the most enlightened. 


And, wherever Congress lacks the jurisdic- | 


tion, there is always a determined effort to 
amend the Constitution. Scores of amend- 
ments are proposed at Washington from 
time to time, and dozens are even now in the 
_pigeon-holes of the judiciary committees. } 
Thus the reaction against the Child Labor 
Amendment is, in large part, due to an 
honest determination to maintain the au- 
thority of the individual States, and to rely 
less upon those magical transformations that 
reformers seek to accomplish through cen- 
tral legislation and bureaucratic supervision. 


As to Before the end of the Civil 
Fi evincnts Wat, we had not amended the 
Constitution of the United 
States for a period of sixty-one years 
(September 25, 1804, to December 18, 1865). 
The earlier amendments were in reality 
a part of the original Constitution, inasmuch 
as they had been promised during the period 
of discussion while the States were ratifying 
the work of the convention of 1797. A 
practical result of the Civil War was to 
put an end to slavery; and the acceptance 
of emancipation necessitated constitutional 
readjustment, as the former slave States 
returned from the dissolved Confederacy 
to their former places in the larger Union. 
Since the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments (1865, 1868, and 
1870), we have adopted four additional] ones. 
There are those who raise the question 
whether we should not have been better off 
if we had rejected every one of these four. 


The Powe The Sixteenth Amendment, 
oo proclaimed as ratified Febru- 


ary 25, 1913, gave Congress 
the authority to tax incomes. This power, 
as it has been used, has constituted a more 

















© Keystone 
HON. ANGUS W. McLEAN, GOVERNOR OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


(Under the leadership of a Governor of remarkable ability 
and devotion to education and social progress, North 
Carolina—which has become a great manufacturing 
State, although still mainly devoted to rural pursuits— 
has rejected the Child Labor amendment with only one 
affirmative vote in each branch of the legislature. South 
Carolina rejected it by a unanimous vote in each house. 
Georgia had acted similarly last summer. Texas has 
rejected the amendment by votes of about ten to one. 
In February, Connecticut, by almost unanimous votes, 
rejected the amendment in both houses) 


revo.utionary attack upon the _ financial 
stability of the States and upon the personal 
and property rights of individuals than 
anyone could have thought possible. The 
only practical remedy now for this mistake 
must lie in the election to Congress of 
Representatives and Senators who will co- 
6perate in a program of retrenchment, so 
that the war taxation may be revised. 
The States should find it more feasible to 
substitute income taxes and profits taxes 
for the property taxes that are now destroy- 
ing agricultural prosperity. 


The Three The Seventeenth Amendment, 

a ll which was proclaimed on May 
31, 1913, provided for the 

popular election of United States Senators. 
There was much to be said in favor of it, 
and this periodical was one of its supporters. 
The change has not yet been sufficiently 
tested to justify a mature opinion as to it 
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value. The Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted by Congress and offered to the 
States December 18, 1917; and its adoption 
was proclaimed January 29, 1919. ‘This 
amendment, relating to intoxicating bever- 
ages, followed the action of the Government 
in the enforcement of prohibition as a 
temporary war-time measure. But for the 
intensity of feeling that had been aroused 
by the application of the military draft 
system, it is not to be supposed that the 
prohibition amendment would have been 
ratified so speedily. There are many 
thoughtful citizens strongly opposed to the 
drink traffic who believe that it would have 
been better not to have passed the amend- 
ment but to have left the question to the 
States, at least for another decade or two. 
The Nineteenth Amendment made its way 
with exceptional rapidity. The House 
adopted it in May and the Senate in 
June, 1919, and by the middle of the follow- 
ing August it had been ratified by three- 
fourths of the States and duly proclaimed. 
This is the amendment that gives votes to 
women. Nobody has grumbled much since 
its adoption; but everybody now knows 
that equal suffrage would have been carried 
anyhow, State by State. 


Some As for child-labor, if we are to 
yo 2 accept the arguments of most 
eede . . 
of the constitutional lawyers 
in Congress and of many of the judges on 
the Bench, no amendment is needed; and 
Congress may, at its convenience, enact 
still another Child Labor Law and give the 
courts a chance to sustain it. The amend- 
ments that are most desirable are not of the 
kind that increase the powers of the Federal 
Government. For that matter, it would be 
well to adopt an amendment restricting the 
federal power of taxation—certainly as 
regards the levying of confiscatory sur- 
taxes in time of peace. The amendments 
obviously needed are those providing certain 
improvements in the method of electing 
President and Vice-President, fixing the 
succession in case of death or disability, 
and naming more suitable dates for the 
beginning and ending of terms, so that an 
old Congress may no longer function after 
the election of a new Congress, and so that a 
newly-elected President may take office 
more promptly. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress may submit an amendment in 1926 
that may be adopted and go into effect 
before the elections of 1928. 


Governors The messages of the Governors 
Ps ll to the legislatures of their 
States this year are documents 

that bring into clear relief the outstanding 
questions that touch the welfare of the 
people. An instructive example is the 
message of the Hon. John Hammill, the 
new Governor of Iowa. He deals with 
agricultural problems at close range. He 
finds that the farmers of Iowa in 1910 “had 
mortgages upon their property of about 
$26.83 per acre, while in 1920, ten years 
later, they had mortgages on their farms to 
the extent of $63.19 per acre. He continues: 


That indicates something of the trouble the 
farmer has experienced during the past four years, 
especially following five or six years of inflation, and 
it cannot be corrected in a minute. Price stabiliza- 
tion is what is needed. The farmer himself, through 
codperative methods, must be the dominant force 
in the marketing of agricultural products; and then 
he will become the force that will stabilize the prices 
of his own products. ... There is a lot to talk 
about providing more money for the farmer; more 
credit. Debts must be paid. What the farmers 
want to hear about is not where they can borrow 
more money, but how they can pay what they 
already owe. . . . Codperation in marketing crops 
alone will not avail if there is no codperation in 
planting. What is the use of having an association 
to sell produce when the country is flooded? There 
must be codperation in what to plant as well as how 
to market. ... The spread between farm and 
consumer prices is the place where more money can 
be found for the farmer; and why continue to deceive 
him into believing he can get it from any other 
source? The production problem will in the main 
take care of itself, and the marketing problem is the 
one which needs organization. 


Hard Sense Governor Hammill thinks that 
—— this is no time to spend public 


money for irrigation enter- 
prises to create additional farms. He does 
not care much for schemes of federal aid to 
local enterprises; but agrees that Iowa might 
as well have her share if Uncle Sam is going 
to continue the plan of distributing money 
to the States for improved highways. He 
thinks the users of roads should pay more 
than they do, and favors gasoline taxes; 
but he has good sense enough to oppose 
taxing gasoline that is used for industrial and 
agricultural purposes and not used upon the 
public roads. He commends an elaborate 
report that has been made in Iowa upon 
child welfare, and shows that the adoption 
of the federal amendment would be a useful 
thing, and would in no manner interfere with 
the far more extensive and thorough State 
program for the protection and care of 
children. The most important part of his 
message, in our opinion, is that which de- 
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nounces the prevalent American plan of 
property taxes. He sees clearly that taxa- 
tion based upon the assessed value of 
tangible property, as it now works, is 
ruimous to agriculture and detrimental to 
home ownership. He would substitute 
taxes upon incomes and business profits. 


Local Even with the present ab- 
Tax normal and improper system 
Reform : 


of federal income taxation, 
there is a large field for local taxation in the 
favored incomes of the less wealthy, that 
find refuge in what are entitled the “lower 
brackets.”” The large incomes that are so 
outrageously taxed by Congress should not, 
of course, be selected for further plundering 
in the States. But an honest and decent 
kind of taxation of incomes and business 
profits would provide amply for counties, 
cities, villages, and townships, as well as 
for the State Governments; so that the 
ownership of homes might not be dis- 
couraged, and so that farm lands might be 
relieved from the terrible burdens that are 
now imposed upon them by an obsolete 
system of taxation that no other country 
in the world would tolerate. Most of the 
Governors see that something is wrong with 
prevailing systems of State and local taxa- 
tion, though few of them are as intelligent 
in their grasp of the subject as is Governor 
Hammill of Iowa. 


Maine Has 
Railroad and 
Tax Problems 


Governor Hammill tells the 
Towa farmers that relief does 
not lie in trying to find per- 
sonal property and assess it like real estate, 
and he argues his case with the force of 
strong convictions and a clear grasp of the 
situation. Turning to the equally intelli- 
gent and remarkably able inaugural address 
of Governor Brewster of Maine, we find 
another of those competent surveys of 
actual conditions that, by way of contrast, 
make the current discussions in Congress 
seem futile. The Governor of Maine, like 
President Coolidge, and like the Governor 
of Iowa, knows how to state the case for 
frugality and economy. Maine has a rail- 
road situation, involving taxation and 
State and local revenue, that the Governor 
discusses at length, and with a fine sense of 
fair play. A diminished revenue from rail- 
road taxes means the necessity of finding 
perhaps a million dollars of State revenue 
for 1926 from other sources. “It is mani- 
festly impossible,” says the Governor, “to 














































JOHN HAMMILL 


(Governor of Iowa) 


RALPH O. BREWSTER 
(Governor of Maine) 


levy such a tax upon the agriculture, the 
industries, and the homes of our State.” 
He shows further that it cannot be levied 
upon the automobile users because revenues 
derived from them have to be devoted to 
the building and up-keep of highways. 


Gov. Brewster Five years ago Maine rejected 
M000 Jax, a constitutional amendment to 
ntangibles ; : 5 

authorize a State income tax; 
and the Governor, for reasons that he 
weighs carefully, thinks it not feasible at 
this moment to try to secure a reversal of 
that decision. He sees no remedy except 
to levy a new kind of tax upon intangible 
property. “A great mass of our citizens,” 
he declared, “plod wearily upon our farms, 
struggling to suppor a home and clear 
it from a mortgage.” And “they have 
grown in many cases less able to bear a tax 
as a result of the liquidation since the close 
of the World War.” Legally, mortgages, 
stocks, bonds, and other intangible property 
are just as much subject to assessment and 
taxation in Maine as real estate. But, 
practically, they nearly all escape taxation. 
If, however, says the Governor, “this 
property were generally assessed at its full 
value and taxed at local municipal rates, 
it would practically amount to confiscation, 
as its revenue does not probably average 
above 4 to 5 per cent., while the average 
municipal tax rate in our State amounts to 
4 per cent.” Governor Brewster thinks 
that a way might be found to obtain a 
moderate State revenue from the income of 
intangible property without subjecting in- 
dividuals to inquisitorial treatment by 
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GEORGE H. DERN 
(Governor of Utah) 


THEO CHRISTIANSON 
(Governor of Minnesota) 


assessors. He is dealing with things as 
they are, in an attempt to meet an impor- 
tant situation. But, looking to the future, 
New England, quite as much as the West, 
needs a new system of taxation that will 
relieve home owners and farmers. 


The West These practical problems of 
Suffers from taxation are almost  every- 
Land Taxes :. 


where at the front. “Under 
our present system,’’ says Governor Dern, 
of Utah, in his message to the legislature, 
“the home-owners, farmers, and other 
holders of real estate pay the bulk of the 
taxes. Intangible property in a very large 
measure escapes taxation.”” He does not 
give much attention to fundamental reme- 
dies, but analyzes the situation with care, 
and surveys the problems and policies of the 
State in a broad and optimistic way. It is 
the practice of some of the Western States 
to give as much attention to a message 
from the retiring Governor as to the in- 
augural performance of a new executive. 
Governor Preus, of Minnesota, on his re- 
tirement in January, made an admirable 
statement, summarizing some interesting 
and important transitions and also empha- 
sizing taxation and revenue questions. 
First he pictures the remarkable develop- 
ment in his State of agricultural codperative 
activities during the four years since 1920. 
Governor Preus is highly optimistic regard- 
ing the significance of this codperative 
movement. “In 1924, the codperative local 
and terminal sales movement resulted in a 
total buying and selling business in excess of 
$260,000,000.” 


Two Notable 
Achievements 
in Minnesota 


Next he refers to the success 
of the plan he had made four 
years ago for the taxation of 
iron ore on a tonnage basis. The law has 


been upheld by the Supreme Court of the: 


United States, and this iron ore tax is 
yielding the State an average of at least 
$4,000,000 a year, and to have secured it isa 
great accomplishment for the people of the 
State under the leadership of Governor 
Preus. This is a super-tax, inasmuch as the 
mining property pays the general ad 
valorem tax, which amounts to three or 
four times as much as the new tonnage 
tax. Minnesota has made remarkable 
progress in its highways under a system 
planned and carried out since 1919. Very 
recently Minnesota established a_ rural 
credits bureau through which the State 
itself loans money directly to farmers. Up 
to the beginning of the present year 6,384 
loans had been made aggregating nearly 
$33,000,000. Each loan has gone to a 
farmer, working his own improved lands, 
and he pays 5% per cent. interest, the loan 
extending over 3414 years, the borrower 
paying each year at the rate of 6)4 per cent., 
this larger rate gradually paying off the 
principal. The plan has enabled many 
farmers to hold their lands through the 
recent crisis, who otherwise would have 
lost them. 


The Motor Bus The new Governor of Minne- 
Few e sota, Theodore Christianson, 
0a ax ° . 

has had a _ long legislative 

experience and takes up his new work with 
unusual knowledge of State affairs. Minne- 
sota has now before it the subject of con- 
solidating boards, bureaus, and depart- 
ments; and, in dealing with this question, 
the experience of other States has been fully 
recognized. Governor Christianson appre- 
ciates thoroughly the problems of local 
indebtedness and taxation. With a great 
development of improved trunk highways 
in Minnesota, the motor bus companies 
are now competing with the railroads; and 
new issues of regulation and taxation 
have arisen. Governor Christianson would 
not tax the omnibuses “off the road,” but 
declares plainly that the bus lines are not 
at the present time paying their share of the 
taxes. He suggests a tax on the owners of 
motor buses equal to the gross earnings 
tax now paid by the railroad companies, 
plus the cost of repairing the damage and 
wear to the highways which the buses and 
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trucks occasion. It is very interesting to 
note that, while at Washington there is so 
much talk of the hot-air variety about 
measures for the relief of agriculture, the 
farming States themselves are giving com- 
paratively little thought to what is being 
said in Congress, and are trying to deal 
with their own predicaments. ‘The best 
thing,” says Governor Christianson, “the 
State of Minnesota can do for the farmer, 
the laborer, or any other man, is to relieve 
him, so far as it may be done, of the burden 
that is imposed upon him.” 


North Dakota) Governor Nestos of North 
5 se — Dakota has had to deal with 

*pertencés ‘situations so difficult that 
they would have disheartened a less vigor- 
ous and forceful executive. North Dakota 
had previously entered upon experiments in 
government ownership and operation that 
might have proved fairly successful in a 
period of expansion and prosperity. But, 
as it happened, few States were so ill 
prepared to meet the agricultural crisis as 
North Dakota; and Governor Nestos (in his 
farewell address) gives us a résumé of that 
State’s recent trials and tribulations that 
makes a valuable contribution to America’s 
economic history. The new Governor, A. G. 
Sorlie, is a practical business man, who is 
also an optimist of the first order, who 
believes in overcoming difficulties by sheer 
enthusiasm. He does not favor any more 
adventures in State ownership and opera- 
tion, but proposes to take the State of North 
Dakota as a going concern and make its 
State mills, elevators, banks, loan agencies, 
and other so-called socialistic undertakings 
work out to a satisfactory conclusion. With 
all his -glowing predictions, he does not 
deal indulgently with certain evils. He 
finds that local taxation has become an 
intolerable burden upon farmers and home- 
owners; and he would apply economy upon 
the most drastic scale. 


Bier oe The conditions existing in 
Massachusetts present a sharp 

— contrast to those of the 
sparsely settled farming States of the 
Northwest. Yet Governor Alvan T, Fuller 
has very much the same conception of the 
Commonwealth’s government—as a con- 
structive agency, of a vast and complicated 
sort, for the well-being of all the people in 
their social and economic interests—that is 
shown by the Governors of the North- 
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ALVAN T. FULLER 


ARTHUR G. SORLIE 


(Governor of North 
Dakota) 


(Governor of 
Massachusetts) 


western States. “Every proper and reason- 
able aid and encouragement,” he declares, 
“should be given to the industries of 
Massachusetts, in order to stimulate busi- 
ness and production and promote the 
general prosperity. Whether it be the 
business of the great port of Boston; agri- 
culture; manufacturing; fisheries; or any 
other occupation, great or small, if properly 
conducted, and offering its product or 
service at reasonable prices, it should receive 
the encouragement and protection of the 
Commonwealth.” He makes a sane appeal, 
as do all the other Governors this year, for 
a lessening of the burden of taxation and 
for care in public expenditure. But, in the 
same expansive spirit as is shown by the 
new Governor of North Dakota, he rejoices 
in his own State and its prospects, and 
thinks the best way out of current difficul- 
ties is to press forward rather than to shrink 
backward. 


A Confident Governor Fuller makes a tell- 
Priee ying argument for biennial ses- 
sions, Massachusetts being one 

of the six States among the total forty-eight 
that have annual meetings of the legislature. 
He praises the public school system of his 
State, and discovers that within five years 
high-school enrollment has increased 40 per 
cent., namely, from 85,000 to 119,000. He 
congratulates the State also upon various 
public services, declaring that ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts has always been a leader in the con- 
servation of the health of its people. ... 
The principle of Civil Service has become 
wellestablished in Massachusetts, and rightly 
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F. W. RICHARDSON 
(Governor of California) 


J. E. ERICKSON 
(Governor of Montana) 


so... . The educational program of the 
Commonwealth has gone forward each 
year.” He makes suggestions for financing 
the highway program. He has sound bud- 
getary principles, and believes in eliminat- 
ing the State debt altogether and declares 
that it can be done. He finds that the net 
debt of the Massachusetts municipalities 
has increased from $168,546,000 in 1910 to 
$225,167,000 in 1924. He warns the local 
governments to be on their guard lest their 
enthusiasm for public improvements carry 
them beyond their real needs or beyond 
their ability to pay. Upon the whole, 
Governor Fuller has delivered a_high- 
spirited message, which is intended for the 
people of Massachusetts no less than for 
the law-makers. 


Budgets | Governor Sam A. Baker of 
an <C ’ 
Efficiency Missouri urgently recommends 


the adoption by his State of a 
budget system similar to that in operation 
at Washington. A number of other Gover- 
nors make such recommendations, while 
several refer to the operation of recently 
adopted budget systems as highly satis- 
factory. The Governor of Massachusetts, 
as those of some other States, sendsa separate 
message to the legislature transmitting the 
budget and explaining its provisions. Gov- 
ernor Jackson of Indiana recommends a 
consistent extension of the budget system 
and a better codrdination of the work of the 
different boards and commissions of the 
State. The struggle for unified and efficient 
administration is going on in many of the 
States, and it is still the burning question 
in New York, with Governor Al Smith as 
the foremost advocate of a system that will 
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bring every part of the Government of the 
State into a manageable group of depart- 
ments under the executive headship of the 
Governor himself. 


Trying Times Governor Erickson, of Mon- 
peters tana, makes as strong a de- 
ontana ° ° 
mand for drastic economy in 
public expenditures as any American execcu- 
tive of the present season. These ‘North- 
western States have been very ambitious, 
and have made amazing progress with their 
State universities, their agricultural colleges, 
their normal schools, their various institu- 
tions for relief and correction, and es- 
pecially with their local outlays for schools, 
roads, and various modern improvements, 
especially in their towns. ‘The general 
opinion in those States to-day is that they 
should try to maintain what they have, but 
avoid further increase of public outlays 
until private resources are larger, and full 
recovery has been secured for agricultural 
and general business. Montana has had 
some tragic experience during the past 
three or four years with the failure of State 
banks and the insolvency of many hundreds 
of farmers as well as business men. Be- 
ginning in 1917, when agriculture was highly 
prosperous, the State adopted a policy of 
lending several million dollars of school 
funds to farmers upon short-time mortgages. 
Already the State has foreclosed upon 7co 
or 800 of its own farmers, and taken their 
lands, while at least an equal number are 
facing similar treatment as their loans now 
fall due. Fortunately, an attempt is being 
made to restore the lands to their original 
owners upon a plan that extends payments 
over twenty years. 


California. Governor Richardson of Cali- 
Pm Mace y” fornia prides himself upon 


having already met the need of 
economical government with such success 
as to have turned a deficit into a consider- 
able surplus. He says that “Economy 
came into the management of the State 
Government in 1923 as an unwelcome guest 
to the bosses of the old political machine 
and the spendthrifts who had for years kept 
piling, higher and higher, the burden upon 
the taxpayers.” The Governor has con- 
ceived of himself as the business manager 
of the State, and declares that he has ignored 
politics and built up a business organiza- 
tion unequalled for efficiency in California’s 
history. California has a remarkable net- 
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work of public highways; but the Governor 
says that this State system, which comprises 
6,500 miles, includes about 3,000 miles of 
strictly local roads that ought never to have 
been unloaded upon the State. Governor 
Richardson calls for fewer laws and better 
ones; upholds the direct primary law; and 
he favors the Child Labor Amendment. 
California has an immense variety of re- 
sources, and its agricultural interests are 
supervised by the State with remarkable 
eficiency. Thus, on the whole, California. 
has suffered less than most of our States 
from the effects of war deflation. 


Arkansas Arkansas is a State that has 
Learnsa illustrated the danger of 
Useful Lesson : ; 
making improvements with 
more speed and enthusiasm than care for 
providing the means of payment. When 
the agricultural reaction came, the farmers 
in various counties found themselves un- 
able to bear the burden of special road 
taxes. There was adopted in 1923 a law 
known as the “Harrelson Act” that brings 
highways under State control and provides 
for reducing the special highway improve- 
ment taxes on adjacent lands (levied by the 
counties) that had proved so unfortunate for 
many farmers. The Governor now recom- 
mends that the tax on gasoline, which 
helps to create the new State fund, be 
increased from 4 cents to 5 cents a gallon. 
The Harrelson law provides for taking 
$3,000,000 a year from this State highway 
fund, and for distributing it to the seventy- 
five counties of Arkansas .according to 
population, to be used either to pay off the 
troublesome local road bonds or else to 
build new roads. Governor Terral recom- 
mends that this annual sum be now in- 
creased to $5,000,000, an amount which he 
thinks would be sufficient to relieve the 
existing conditions without any issue of 
State bonds. He opposes very urgently the 
idea of issuing State bonds with which to 
take up the outstanding county bonds. 


The Thing The present Arkansas plan is 
— that of “lifting a greater por- 
tion of the cost of roads from 

the farmers of the State and placing it upon 
those who actually use the roads—the con- 
sumers of gasoline.” Not only has Arkan- 
sas learned much by its own recent experi- 
ence, but it may now teach other States 
some useful lessons. Among other things, 
Arkansas is trying to wipe out useless 
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HON. THOMAS J. TERRAL, GOVERNOR OF 
ARKANSAS 


boards and commissions, and to divert 
revenue to more necessary objects. For ex- 
ample, the last legislature had appropriated 
$160,000 to pay the salaries and expenses of 
a new Game and Fish Commission for the 
biennial period that will end June 30, 1925. 
The Governor would not repeal the game 
and fish laws of the State, but he would 
wipe out this expensive commission, in view 
of the need of money for other things. 
Thus, he declares that this sum of $160,000 
would have paid the salaries of two hundred 
first-grade teachers in as many rural school 
districts for a term of eight months. And 
he proceeds to justify his view with the 
following statement of a somewhat startling 
character: 


In 1923 there were 57 school districts in Arkansas 
in which there resided 2,060 children of school age, 
in which not a day of school was taught! In the 
same year there were 64 other districts in this 
State, containing 3,854 children of school age, in 
which less than three months of school was taught. 
The same year there were 444 other districts, 
containing 20,281 children of school age, in which 
there was only three months of school. Yet, during 
that same year, these many thousands of dollars 
were being paid out of our State Treasury for the 
salaries and expenses of the Game and Fish Com- 
mission and its employees. 


If the $160,000 appropriated by the last legisla- 


ture for the Game and Fish Commission had been 
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used to aid the 57 school districts that had no school 
at all, and the 64 districts that had less than three 
months of school, and the 444 districts that had 
barely a three-months school, every one of these 565 
school districts could have had a six months term of 
school with a first-grade teacher at a salary of a 
hundred dollars a month, and the 26,195 children 
residing in those districts, who were denied an 
opportunity to go to school last year by lack of 
funds, would have been given such opportunity, 
without a penny of additional cost to the people, 
simply by using this $160,000 for the protection of 
the child life of the State 
instead of using it for 
the protection of the wild 


life. 


A Plea for the Arkan- 
Gaunt sas, lke 
most of 
the States of the 
South and West, is 
making notable in- 
creases of expendi- 
ture for schools, and 
trying to give educa- 
tional opportunities 
to all of the children. 
But incorporated 
cities and towns 
monopolize most of 
the school money 
in the West and 
South—though not to such a great extent, 
perhaps, as in New York and other Eastern 
States. Arkansas, having faced the diffi- 
culties that have followed the mistake of 
trying to finance main roads at the expense 
of poor farmers, should now show the country 
how to extend a State policy of sound educa- 
tion into the rural districts, on the simple 
theory of trying to provide as satisfactory 
educational opportunities for country chil- 
dren as are enjoyed in cities and towns. 


BEN S. PAULEN 
(Governor of Kansas) 


Kansas Profits In Kansas, there was adopted 
ay eta in 1924 an amendment to the 
eighbors See Boe : 

Constitution giving the legisla- 
ture power to classify certain kinds of prop- 
erty for taxation. Governor Paulen ad- 
vises caution in the use of this power, and 
believes the legislature should appoint a 
joint committee to study the whole ques- 
tion of taxation and to report at the next 
session. He suggests the adoption of a 
real budget system for the State of Kansas, 
argues for the consolidation of boards and 
commissions, demands that educational 
institutions be kept out of politics and 
brought under the supervision of an in- 
dependent, unpaid board; and declares that 





Kansas is now ready for a system of State 
roads. Evidently profiting by the Arkan- 
sas experience, he demands the repeal of the 
“Benefit District” law under which “in 
many cases the tax amounts virtually to 
confiscation.” He would have a State road 
system financed by automobile license fees, 
gasoline taxes, and certain other sources of 
revenue. 


Bank Much interest, some years 
es ago, was awakened through- 
rotected : 
out the whole country by the 
Kansas law guaranteeing bank depositors. 
Recent experience in Kansas, due to agri- 
cultural depreciation, has resulted in the 
failure of a good many banks; and the 
guaranty system has been subjected to 
serious strain, although it will not fail to 
have protected the depositors, who have 
many millions that 
are involved. The 
Governor recom- 
mends nothing 
sweeping by way of 
change, but demands 
a sounder and more 
careful administra- 
tion of the banking 
system. Governor 
Paulen discusses the 
primary law and 
recommends some 
desirable changes, 
also favoring a 
shorter ballot. The 
agricultural situation 
is discussed with 
seriousness and intelligence, without, how- 
ever, many recommendations. Much lower 
assessment for taxation purposes on farm 
lands is recommended in view of recent 
changes. The Kansas State Printing Plant 
manufactures school text books, and Gov- 
ernor Paulen says that this has proved a 
wise and beneficial measure and will result 
in free books in the near future. Proposed 
amendments to the Federal Constitution 
ought, in Governor Paulen’s opinion, to be 
submitted to the vote of the people. 


GEORGE W. P. HUNT 


(Governor of Arizona’ 


Arizona and the Governor Hunt of Arizona 
— River devotes the greater part of his 
ompact ‘ 

message to an extended dis- 
cussion of the pending Colorado River 
Compact about which our readers have been 
informed from time to time. This remark- 
able agreement, including the United States 
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Government and the seven States in the 
Colorado River basin that have a right to 
an equitable share for irrigation purposes 
in the waters of the river, was executed 
on August 19, 1921, under the chairmanship 
of Secretary Hoover. With great projects 
on foot for dams and for the impounding 
of flood waters, it is of course desirable to 
have agreements in advance; and Arizona 
has not been satisfied with her status as 
fixed in the compact. The agreement pro- 
vided for a division of the water between 
an Upper and a Lower Basin. Governor 
Hunt holds that Colorado and the States 
of the Upper Basin are well protected, but 
that Arizona is at a disadvantage in the 
Lower Basin because of the danger that 
California may, under the agreement, 
divert water that would be required for 
Arizona’s future needs. It is to be hoped 
that a supplemental understanding may be 
reached by Arizona, California, and Nevada, 
so that the compact as a whole may go into 
effect. Meanwhile, the Governor has made 
an important contribution to the literature 
of one of the greatest internal-improve- 
ment projects in all the nation’s history. 


North If one were seeking for a finely 
Carolina’s delineated picture of the prob- 
Awakening 


lems, progress, resources, and 
essential policies of a typical American 
State, it would suffice to refer the inquirer 
to the verbal artistry of Gov. Angus W. 
McLean, of North Carolina. An inaugural 
address by him in the middle of January 
was followed by a message to the legislature 
later in the month. These two expressions 
are State papers of such sound wisdom and 
conspicuous ability that they would reflect 
credit upon an American President or a 
British Premier. And this compliment 
would, we have no doubt, be heartily 
endorsed by the Governors of sister com- 
monwealths, several of whose messages this 
year have disclosed such admirable grasp of 
current problems. North Carolina had 
been making quiet and little noticed 
progress for a quarter of a century. Now, 
in the strenuous days since the Great War, 
no State has seemed more tremendously 
aroused and energetic. Under Governor 
Morrison, large constructive measures have 
been adopted, and the State has borrowed 
money and spent it in a period of four years 
as never before in all the aggregated trans- 
actions of two centuries. The result is that 
North Carolina has a State debt of more 


than $100,000,000, of which about $90,- 
000,000 has been incurred for permanent 
improvements within the last three and a 
half years. The counties, cities, and other 
local sub-divisions have now an indebted- 
ness of more than $200,000,000, most of 
which, also, has accrued within a like period, 
nine-tenths of this large sum, as Governor 
McLean tells us, having been invested in 
“providing schoolhouses, streets, electric 
lights, sewerage, and other public improve- 
ments.” 


Debts Of all the forty-eight States, 
Pes ls only New York and Massa- 
chusetts have now larger State 
debts than North Carolina. Fortunately, 
there is nothing alarming in all this. The 
State has been very conservative and has 
waited a long time to buy for herself these 
appurtenances of modern civilization. Al- 
most the entire indebtedness has been 
incurred on sound principles in the con- 
struction of a State highway system. This is 
regarded as a self-supporting enterprise, 
because the motor traffic that uses the 
roads is paying enough to maintain the 
highways, to meet the interest charges, 
and to provide a sinking fund: for paying 
off the debt. Educational plans and policies: 
have been maturing in North Carolina 
under wise direction for a good many years, 
and the recent outburst of expenditure has 
in the main been justified. No one has 
better expressed than Governor McLean 
the principles that underlie a sound rural 
policy. North Carolina is steadily increas- 
ing the State school fund, and so “istributing 
it to the poorer counties that it is steadily 
moving toward the achievement of an 
ideal. The Constitution now requires a 
yearly minimum of six months for its 
schools; but the State average (which five’ 
years ago was less than five months) has 
been actually brought up to seven, while 
in the best counties it is eight months, and 
in many places nine months. 


Poser Governor McLean has no re- 
€ sin 
Government grets for the energy and cour- 


‘ age with which money has 
been borrowed and spent by the State and 
its subdivisions. But he thinks it well 
now to call a halt and to enter upon a 
period of careful adjustment and economy. 
He states convincingly the arguments for 
unifying the State boards and services, and 
for transforming the anomalous mechanism 
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GOV. MIRIAM A. FERGUSON, OF TEXAS 


of State, county, and local government so 
that there may be effective and modern 
oversight and control. County government, 
he says, has not changed its form for three 
hundred years. If North Carolina should 
now avail itself of the study of these ques- 
tions of administrative reform, as it has 
proceeded in Massachusetts, New York, and 
a number of the Western States, and should 
actually adopt and put into effect a model 
system for the State itself and for the 
counties, it would deserve great praise. 
Governor McLean has set for himself a 
series of tasks that fit the present time, and 
North Carolina will do well to accept his 
advice and follow his leadership. 


— with There are many reasons why a 
a Woman a : . 
for Governor WOMAN, other things being 


equal, might be conspicuously 
successful as the Governor of an American 
State. For one thing, they are less entan- 
gled than men in the meshes of politics. 
There is much to be said in favor of party 
responsibility in the White House and in 
Congress. But political parties in State and 
local affairs are less needed; and they have a 
tendency to bring our administrative busi- 


ness under control of professional party 
politicians. As yet, women are not so em- 
broiled in what we call “practical politics” 
as are men, and their minds seize directly 
upon the affairs with which government has 
to deal. They have a natural talent for the 
common sense of balanced budgets and 
thrifty management. They are trained in 
the arts of housekeeping, and they conceive 
of the State as a thing that needs good ex- 
ecutive management, like a farm or a house- 
hold. Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, the new 
Governor of Texas, seems to be justifying 
this estimate of feminine capacity for the 
job of chief executive. She deals with the 
affairs of the State in a realistic fashion, and 
with a directness and simplicity that inspire 
confidence. She is not bothering about leg- 
islation at Washington, but she is absorbed 
in the affairs of Texas. And what are the 
real concerns that Texas should consider? 
First, Governor Ferguson deals with a few 
fundamentals. She is as terse as Calvin 
Coolidge in demanding that appropriations 
be kept within the revenues. She calls at- 
tention to banking and insurance conditions 
with words of warning and prudence. She 
discusses the national guard and the famous 
force known as Texas rangers and tells the 
citizens that law enforcement is their busi- 
ness, and that, if they neglect it, “all the 
Rangers and all the sheriffs, with the na- 
tional guard thrown in, can not hope to 
bring about a better enforcement of law.” 


Cattle as the 
First Texas 
Industry 


With these preliminaries about 
the protective and _ financial 
structure of the State, Gov- 
ernor Ferguson takes up some distinctive 
problems. First she places the subject of 
“cattle, and tick eradication.” The Texas 
of to-day has been built upon the cattle 
business of the past; and Texas, in the 
Governor’s judgment, must continue to 
treat the cattle business as its foremost in- 
dustry and resource. The ravages of the 
fever tick have been and are the principal 
drawback. Eradication has been successful 
in parts of the State, but not in others. The 
Governor assembled a conference not long 
ago at San Antonio, with stockmen, county 
officers, and others who are interested from 
all parts of the State. A plan was agreed 
upon for gradual eradication, proceeding by 
districts, the immediate policy of the State 
being to clean up the area South and West 
of the Colorado River. It is recommended 
that counties which have succeeded in this 
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work should have the power to protect 
themselves against the invasion of cattle 
from infected areas. Governor Ferguson 
discusses this question with much practical 
wisdom. 


Highway Like every other State, Texas 

Policy is now in the thick of the busi- 

in Texas ness of highway development. 
“In volume and magnitude,” says the 
Governor, ‘the State highway department 
now is the biggest business institution of the 
State Government.” It supervised the 
expenditure of $40,000,000 in the year 1924. 
There is need of local lateral roads to con- 
nect the farms with the main skeleton of the 
system. The new Governor recently held 
a popular conference at Dallas, with county 
officers, automobile men, taxpayers, and 
others present to discuss the questions of 
road policy. This conference favored an 
annual automobile tax that would average 
six dollars for each vehicle, such funds to be 
collected and retained by the counties. 
This would yield at once $1,500,000 to be 
used for building the lateral roads. A gaso- 
line tax of three cents a gallon was recom- 
mended to produce a minimum of $12,000,- 
ooo a year, one-fourth of it to be distributed 
for local schools and the rest to go into the 
fund for highway maintenance. The Gov- 
ernor calls attention to the need of building 
permanent roads, remarking that “the 
building of four-year roads with forty-year 
bonds is unfair to our posterity.” 


Will Smokers Texas has a good many illit- 
PP od erates, and Governor Fergu- 
c louses? : 

son faces educational needs 
without flinching. There are funds avail- 
able for the current expenses of schools, but 
a large fund is now desired for improved 
buildings. To provide that fund, Governor 
Ferguson proposes what she calls the 
“Educational Tax,” and says it should be 
levied on cigars and cigarettes. There are 
more than two million people in Texas, she 
says, who smoke manufactured cigars and 
cigarettes, and she suggests a tax that would 
produce about $4,000,000 a year. She 
shows that this would be no hardship to 
anybody, and discusses it in a naive and 
persuasive way, appealing to the smokers 
themselves as so “liberal, fair-minded, and 
patriotic” that they would be glad to make 
her tax proposals a success. Objectors may 
abstain, she suggests, until the desire to 
smoke overcomes reluctance to pay the tax. 

















© Harris & Ewing 
GOV. NELLIE T. ROSS OF WYOMING 


The System On January 9, 1925, there 
—— were in Texas 3,596 prisoners 


under jurisdiction of the State 
prison commission. Only about 12 per 
cent. of these were confined in the main 
prison at Huntsville. Almost nine-tenths 
(more than 3,100) were employed upon 
sixteen State farms, maintained for the 
purpose of utilizing penal labor and provid- 
ing an improved method of dealing with 
convicts. Governor Neff took the lead in 
establishing an “honor farm” to which 
prisoners who make an exceptionally good 
record are transferred, and where they work 
without being under immediate guard and 
restriction. Governor Ferguson desires to 
have this experiment continue. She deals 
sensibly with the problem of pardons and 
other phases of penal administration. 
Covering the past few years, the prison 
system of Texas has not been self-support- 
ing, and it has incurred deficits of perhaps 
half a million dollars a year; but the Gover- 
nor wisely encourages the maintenance of 
the existing system of State farms for 
prisoners, with the belief that it can. be 
made more successful from time to time. 
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We must congratulate Governor Ferguson 
upon her treatment of what seem to her the 
leading features of State policy, as they 
present themselves in the current year. 


Governor Ross In the State of Wyoming, 
there is also a woman Gover- 
nor, Mrs. Nellie T. Ross, 
whose husband, Gov. William B. Ross, 
died in office nearly five months ago. It is 
interesting to observe that, while the State 
of Wyoming gave President Coolidge a 
plurality over LaFollette of more than 
16,000 and over Davis of 29,000, Mrs. Ross, 
who made no campaign, was elected on the 
Democratic ticket by a plurality of 10,000. 
This, of course, was in part a tribute to the 
late Governor Ross, while it also recognized 
an unusual fitness on the part of Mrs. Ross 
for the carrying on of her husband’s un- 
finished work. She has already justified 
this confidence by the dignity with which 
she has assumed her duties, and by the 
intelligence with which she has reviewed the 
affairs of the State. Her husband, during 
the previous two years, had been obliged 
to deal with the necessity of rigid economy 
and with the means for relieving “the acute 
financial distress of the farmers and stock- 
men.” The late Governor Ross had 
secured increased revenues from railroad 
taxes, and had endeavored to bring about a 
revised method of taxing the mineral out- 
put of the State. The present Governor 
urges further attention to the problem of a 
better distribution of the tax burden. 


0 
Wyoming 


Taxation She declares that the time has 
and Finance come in many localities when 
in Wyoming ? 


farm taxes equal or surpass the 
entire income from the land itself. She 
turns to the problem of local taxation, and 
finds that in 1924 more than 44 per cent. 
of all the taxes collected in Wyoming were 
levied by the school district authorities, 
while more than 25 per cent. were levied 
by the counties, municipal taxes amounting 
to nearly 17 per cent. of the total and the 
State tax to only 13.4 per cent. She argues 
to the conclusion that local expenditure 
must be brought under control; and she 
makes the notable recommendation that a 
law be passed “that will make a budget 
and its publicity obligatory upon every 
county, school board, and city council 
before any tax levy may be made.” This 
proposal will interest fiscal reformers in 
many other States. During the past two 


years, under recent legislation, the State 


of Wyoming has loaned $2,500,000 (from 
permanent school funds) to farmers and 
ranchmen secured by first mortgages. 


Aiding Governor Ross declares that 
Wik the relief afforded by this 


policy has been immeasurable. 

“Tt has enabled borrowers to substitute 
loans at 5 per cent. interest with long 
deferred payments for short term loans at 
high interest rates.” These loans have 
been successfully made, and Governor Ross 
advises the further extension of this policy 
of relief. As she well remarks, “the agri- 
cultural and livestock interests have con- 
stituted the very backbone of our State; 
and to fail at this time of depreciation to 
extend to them all possible assistance, would 
be to ignore a moral obligation, and at the 
same time to commit a serious economic 
mistake.’ She advises enlargement of the 
fund, and that it be made distinctly revolv- 
ing in its operation. The State of Wyoming 
is fortunate enough, under new leases, to 
receive a royalty of 65 per cent. on the oil 
output of certain productive State lands. 
The State University, with its associated 
agricultural college, is making great 
progress; and its useful influence is per- 
meating the State. Wyoming has taken a 
leading part in forming a commission with 
representatives of Colorado and Nebraska 
in association with the Federal Government 
to settle disputed questions regarding the 
uses of the water of the North Platte River, 
this plan following the one that had been 
devised four years ago for the Colorado 
River. Governor Ross recommends im- 
provements in the State’s labor laws, and 
supports the Child Labor Amendment while 
wishing that it were not necessary. Wyo- 
ming has had its full share of recent bank 
failures, and the Governor suggests im- 
proved banking laws. 


States It is a pleasure to read a State 
Sten paper conceived with such 
rare intelligence, and one that: 

is so thoroughly practical while so free from 
economic heresy and from sectional prej- 
udice or narrowness. While at Washington 
they are talking about farm relief, and while 


they are taxing the country inordinately, 
the States themselves are proceeding to: 


fight their own battles, work out their own 
salvation, and build up their own prosperity. 
We have given this survey of problems and 
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policies as they are shaping themselves in 
various commonwealths because each State 
may be regarded as presenting object lessons 
for all the others. The largest State in 
population and wealth can not be said this 
year to be the one that is furnishing the 
country with conspicuous leadership. Thus 
far the legislature of 1925 at Albany has 
little to report. The Hon. “Al” Smith, 
Democratic Governor, does not find the 
Republican Assembly and Senate respon- 
sive to his demands for a scientific executive 
budget, or for the consolidation of the 
departments of State Government and the 
larger program with which Governor Smith 
has long been identified. The newspapers 
of New York City have been filled with the 
endless discussion of the transit problem 
and its bearings upon local politics. New 
York City, as a metropolis, belongs to the 
whole country; and there are phases of this 
transit situation that are of general interest. 
But, for the purposes of our nation-wide 
readers, we may well defer this subject 
until certain decisions have been reached. 
There is to be an election for Mayor next 
November, and the transit problem will 
this year furnish the keynote for the 
campaign. 


Much Ado Never, perhaps, has the gen- 
About eral news that has been forced 
Nothing 


upon the attention of scores 
of millions of newspaper readers in the 
United States been more ill-proportioned 
than during these recent weeks. An obscure 
ignoramus in a Long Island village informs 
his equally obscure circle of acquaintances 
that the world is coming to an end. Some- 
body alleges that this person has fixed upon 
February 6 as the date, although somebody 
else says that he had merely predicted that 
the collapse would come within the year 
1925. At different times in the last century 
dates were fixed by so-called Adventists and 
others for the second coming of Christ. In 
some of those cases the circumstances were 
not without their dignity as well as their 
pathos. In the recent instance, however, 
the alleged prediction was as lacking in the 
picturesque and as wholly negligible as any 
other ignorant remark by the least impor- 
tant person in any one of ten thousand vil- 
lages. Yet some newspaper writer, hearing 
of this prediction, made what is now called 
a “story.” It went over the wires in all 
directions. By the time the supposed date 


‘had arrived this nonsense had expanded 


until a large tonnage of white paper was 
spoiled in its exploitation. 


= Some other recent incidents 
— had more genuine news value, 
Sensations 


even though disproportion- 
ately exploited. In Kentucky, a man had 
become imprisoned in a cavern by the falling 
in of rocks due to heavy rains. Attempts to 
rescue him were not efficient, and his plight 
was distressing. That the incident should 
have awakened sympathy, even at a dis- 
tance from the neighborhood, is natural 
enough. But the irrelevant details, from 
day to day, some of which might justly 
enough have been printed in a county paper 
of the locality, were published all over the 
United States, occupying more space in 
many newspapers than was given to public 
affairs of major importance. An incident 
involving news of a much more important 
character was the attempt to relieve an 
epidemic of diphtheria in Nome, Alaska. 
A supply of antitoxin was taken to Nome by 
a relay of dog-sledges under conditions of 
difficulty due to winter storms. The med- 
ical supplies duly arrived, and the epidemic 
speedily subsided. In all the history of the 
journalism of adventure and rescue, it would 
pe hard to find occurrences that were given 
wider publicity than these incidents that we 
have just mentioned. In each case the news 
was developed into a continued story of 
dramatic interest, with every effort made to 
keep the reader thrilled and in a state of 
anxious suspense. Much worse than the 
wasting of white paper is the ravaging 
of the public mind as well as of our forest 
areas in the frenzied jounralism of crime and 
scandal. This seems to have reached its 
most extravagant limits in Chicago, where 
good citizens begin to make earnest protests. 


Our The Nome incident has at 

= of Jeast had the effect of leading 
ircraft = 

the more thoughtful public 

to inquire why expenditures for the develop- 
ment of aviation during the past decade 
have had such scanty results. A number of 
years ago, a good many enterprising Ameri- 
can citizens were moving about in their own 
private airplanes; and, reading of aircraft 
progress, a foreigner coming here might 
expect to see the sky full of swift vehicles, 
just as the roads are crowded with automo- 
biles. In terms of aviation, the suffering 
children of Nome were only a few brief hours 
distant from prosperous towns where there 
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© Henry Miller 
GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL, OF THE ARMY AIR 
SERVICE 


(General Mitchell’s brilliant record in the war, and his 

experiences and studies ever since, have made him one of 

the foremost authorities in the world upon aviation, 

especially in its military aspects. Within the past five 

years he has contributed six important articles on aviation 
to the pages of this periodical) 


was plenty of antitoxin. Without going into 
details or technicalities, the intelligent readers 
of the United States are wondering why 
medicines have to be taken to Nome by 
fur-clad pedestrians driving dogs over snow- 
hidden trails. What our postal air service 
is doing is told in an article on another page. 
That service should be encouraged and well 
supported. 


Even if we have not been 
able to do much as yet to de- 
velop commercial aviation—al- 
though so much has been said about it that 
many people suppose a good deal has been 
already achieved—there can be no question 
as to the fact that the world in general at- 
taches immense importance to military 
aviation and is acting accordingly. At 
Washington, this subject has provoked 
acute controversy. General Mitchell, 
assistant chief of the flying service of the 
army, champions aviation development 
and thinks that we shall not accomplish 
much until we unite the air services of the 
army and navy. He has offended the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and 


Military 
Abiation 


the professional heads of the well-regulated 
army and navy services by expressing his 
views as if he were a mere civilian and not 
a part of a disciplined machine where every 
man says only what he is told to say by 
somebody known as a “superior.” But 
the Congress committees seem rather 
pleased to have men like General Mitchell 
tell what they believe to be true as to facts 
and wise as to policies. Furthermore, the 
public evidently likes General Mitchell’s 
habit of speaking out; and it has looked as if 
President Coolidge has not been too deeply 
impressed by the attempts of red-tape 
officialdom to strike awe in the bosoms of 
the younger men like Mitchell. 


Dramatizing No reasonable citizen would 
Theas contend that the newspapers 
are not ready also to give space 
to things that are worthy and of good 
report, especially if they can be made 
interesting and can appeal to the appetite 
of the public for pleasant little surprises 
as the reward of anxious suspense. Thus 
the New York cathedral campaign has 
taken full advantage of somebody’s knowl- 
edge of the prevailing metropolitan news 
appetite. The daily reports have been 
followed with almost breathless concern. 
Everybody has felt the sympathetic thrill 
when some little child has written to the 
Bishop and sent his treasured pennies. In 
like manner, there has been a fine response 
of public feeling when Mr. Rockefeller 
comes forward with a gift of half a million. 
It is not merely that the cathedral is now 
certain to be built and finished without 
delay. It is also certain that the great 
edifice, thus popularized, will be treasured 
as a community possession quite as truly 
as the Metropolitan Museum, the Natural 
History Museum, the Universities and 
Colleges, and the public parks. All this 
shows what the new -kind of journalism 
can accomplish when it is brought to bear 
upon some fine object that makes for 
progress. Enthusiasm for better things, 
rather than mere sniffs of disapproval for 
things less worthy, will improve the social 
life of our cities and at the same time lift 
up the average tone of our journalism. 


To Confirm or The Department of Justice, 
Gout under Attorney General Stone’s 
direction, had decided that 

a District of Columbia grand jury should 
take up certain phases of the charges 


a 
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HON. HARLAN F. STONE, APPEARING BEFORE THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


(At the left is the chairman, Senator Cummins, and at the right Senator Walsh of Montana. 


Mr. Stone passes from the 


Attorney-Generalship to the Supreme Bench, having satisfied the Senate of his fitness for confirmation) 


that had last year been brought against 
Senator Wheeler of Montana under the 
direction of Attorney-General Daugherty. 
A Senate committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Borah had exonerated Senator 
Wheeler. Meanwhile President Coolidge 
had named Mr. Stone for the Supreme 
Court. The Senate was inclined to delay 
confirmation, because of the feeling that 
Mr. Stone had been acquiescing in the fur- 
ther persecution of Senator Wheeler. Mr. 
Stone held his ground, however, and the 
attempt to prevent his confirmation failed, 
as was proper. ‘The President had selected 
Hon. Charles Beecher Warren, of Michigan, 
to succeed Mr. Stone as Attorney-General. 
Mr. Warren, besides being an eminent law- 
yer, and a diplomat who has rendered excel- 
lent service recently in Japan and in Mex- 
ico, happens te be a man of considerable 
business interests. There has been a large 
development of the beet sugar industry in 
the Northwest, and Mr. Warren has had a 
part in this desirable addition to our agri- 
cultural resources. There have been recent 
consolidations of sugar companies; and it 
would seem that Mr. Warren’s interests 
have been absorbed in the forming of a 
larger business unit. Certain Senators have 
convinced themselves that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law has been violated, and that 
Mr. Warren ought, therefore, not to be 


made Attorney-General. President Coo- 
lidge is fully aware of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances, has unshaken confidence in 
Mr. Warren, and ought to be allowed to 
choose his own Cabinet. 


Perhaps the Senate could be 
more profitably occupied in 
repealing or revising laws in- 
tended to regulate the size of business enter- 
prises. The Sherman Jaw does not con- 
form to the tendencies of modern business. 
Thus Senator Norris, of Nebraska, has per- 
suaded the Senate to investigate the General 
Electric Company. It is a favorite notion in 
certain quarters that this great enterprise, 
that has had so creditable a part in the de- 
velopment of hydro-electric power for the 
welfare of the country, is engaged in nefa- 
rious conspiracies. The new President. of 
the General Electric is Mr. Owen D. Young, 
a man of the highest character and finest 
public spirit, who has only recently re- 
turned from his services abroad at the head 
of the Reparations Commission under the 
Dawes plan. It is alleged, whether justly or 
not, that the investigation of the General 
Electric Company is intended to make it 
more difficult for that concern to acquire the 
lease of Muszle Shoals under the Underwood 
bill. But this is merely a Washingto 

rumor. ' 


Another 
Investigation 
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THE OUTGOING SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT, AND HIS INCOMING SUCCESSOR 


(At the left in the picture is Secretary C. Bascom Slemp, who retires from his important position in the White House 
offices, and at the right of President Coolidge is Mr. Everett Sanders, of Terre Haute, Indiana, who takes Mr. Slemp’s 


place. 


Mr. Sanders, forty-three years of age, is a native Hoosier who graduated at the State university, studied and 


practised law in Terre Haute, and was elected to the Sixty-fifth, Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, and Sixty-eighth Congresses. 
He is widely acquainted in public life, and, like Mr. Slemp, is exceptionally well qualified for a post that is recognized as 
of steadily increasing importance) 


It is understood that the 
Senate, with its new member- 
ship, will be convened for a few 
days immediately after the fourth of March 
to confirm appointments and deal with 
certain items of executive business. Mr. 
Kellogg’s last days in London were marked 
by many tributes of regard, and he will be 
ready for his new duties at Washington as 
the successor of Mr. Hughes. It was 
announced in the middle of February that 
Dr. William M. Jardine, president of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, would be 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Gore, who has been serving since the death 
of Secretary Wallace, taking up his work as 
Governor of West Virginia. Dr. Jardine, who 
was born in Idaho, was educated in western 
agricultural colleges, and has been connected 
with the institution at Manhattan, Kansas, 
since 1910, serving as president since 1918. 
He was one of the members of the Agri- 
cultural Commission recently chosen by 
President Coolidge. He is a worthy succes- 
sor of a long line of able and devoted heads 
of the Agricultural Department. There are 
differences of opinion on questions of legis- 
lative policy, but these should not affect 
the choice of the department head. 


Cabinet 
Changes 


Who Will After another month or two, 
— we shall know more about 


what is to become of the 
Government’s great development of water 
power at Muscle Shoals. The Underwood 
leasing bill, with some modifications, seems 
likely to become an accomplished fact. 
There is no more reputable Southern leader 
than Senator Underwood; yet there are 
other Senators from that part of the coun- 
try who declare that the-passage of the 
Underwood bill would be the most calami- 
tous thing that has overtaken the South 
since the Civil War. The New York Herald 
Tribune, in a brief editorial entitled ‘The 
Collaborators,” appearing on Lincoln’s 
birthday, and written evidently by one 
of its accomplished musical and dramatic 
critics, enlightens its readers in the follow- 
ing language: 


The conference report on the Muscle Shoals Dill 
is pre-Norrisite in general feeling, showing a strong 
influence from the primitive or paleo-Ford period. 
There are conflicting tendencies, and the authors 
seem to have failed to secure that unity of com- 
position and forcefulness in the statement of a cen- 
tral idea which is so desirable in the Congressional 
artist. The fertilizer motif has been stressed and 
the finer subtleties of the power theme have received 
an inadequate treatment, and, as predicted, the 
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piece indicates that it has been written with Mr. Ford 
inmind. That, in art, is nearly always dangerous. 
But if it has been designed as an attractive vehicle 
for that interpretative artist, it nevertheless leaves 
the choice with Mr. Coolidge. The minimum 
provisions under which the properties may be 
leased have been written down, but they are only 
minimum provisions. Mr. Coolidge’s ideas on 
economy are well known, and there are signs of an 
active competition for the dams and power house. 


As these pages were closed for the press, 
the Muscle Shoals bill was still undergoing 
the compromise processes that may or may 
not reconcile differences between House 
and Senate. 


The The Opium Conference at 
Optam Geneva could accomplish noth- 
Controversy 


ing valuable, except as they 
were inspired by the clear rectitude and 
sound judgment of the American delegation. 
The policy of the United States has been, 
mainly, to carry out the international pro- 
gram that had been adopted before the 
war, but that fell into abeyance through the 
period of world strife. Since we have had 
this question with us for many years and 
are by no means at the end of the discus- 
sion, there is no reason for haste in assign- 
ing praise or blame. Obviously, these nar- 
cotic drugs are contained in such small 
packages of such high value that it is almost 
impossible to prevent smuggling. It is 
perfectly easy, however, to prevent the 
cultivation, in open fields, of the poppy 
from which opium is derived. The raising 
of the poppy and the traffic in narcotics 
form a large source of current wealth to the 
British Asiatic possessions—India in par- 
ticular—and to the great islands of the 
Dutch East Indies. The English at Geneva, 
led by the persuasive Lord Cecil of Chel- 
wood, have now proposed that the limita- 
tion of poppy culture in the British Empire 
begin only—many years hence—after the 
full assurance that poppy culture and opium 
smoking shall have been brought under 
control in China. Our delegation, led by 
Mr. Porter of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, . et the 
British, Dutch, and French arguments with 
Irresistible logic. The American position 
was ably supported by the brilliant delegates 
of China and Japan, including Dr. Afred Sze. 
The withdrawal of the United States from 
further participation in the conferences was 
only after every effort had been made to se- 
cure proper decisions. We shall publish next 
month a more extended report on this ques- 
tion of the international traffic in narcotics. 
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© Keystone 
HON. WILLIAM M. JARDINE, OF KANSAS 


(Mr. Jardine has been selected to head the Department 
of Agriculture) 


Europe's In England, France, Germany 
Fon and Italy, responsible states- 


menand influential newspapers 
have for many weeks past been engaged in a 
discussion of war debts and the problems of 
security and disarmament. The arguments 
go round and round in circles, and each 
writer and speaker only partially convinces 
himself, while persuading nobody else. 
The British Foreign Minister, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, seems to have some faith in 
the Geneva plan for mutual guarantees of 
protection. But his colleague, the dis- 
tinguished and brilliant Mr. Leopold Amery, 
Secretary: for the Colonies, holds that the 
protocol cannot be accepted without the, 
consent of the Dominions, which there is 
no chance to obtain. Weare glad to publish 
in this number a most attractive sketch 
of the career and characteristics of Mr. 
Amery, written for us by his friend Sir 
Henry Lunn. This is accompanied by a 
sketch of the Liberal leader, Sir John Simon, 
who has long been a personal friend and 
associate of Mr. Amery, though a political 
opponent. There is an increasing American 
interest in the individual men who stand 
out among the political leaders of various 
countries, this being another evidence of the 
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growth of a world viewpoint and of inter- 
national relationships. 


Wheat Passes 10 January, after several 
$2 per Bushel weeks of rising prices, wheat 

shot up to $2.0576 per bushel 
for the May delivery, with cash wheat at 
Minneapolis quoted at $2.43. Two dollar 
wheat has come only twice before— 
in the post-war inflation of 1868 and during 
the financial turbulence of the World War. 
Many of us can remember wheat prices 
around seventy-five cents. Legislative 
leaders are now worrying about the high 
prices of grain and flour, and are appoint- 
ing investigating commissions to look into 
these matters, just as—not many months 
ago—they were disturbed about the low 
price of wheat and were attempting to raise 
it by tariffs and various still more com- 
plicated schemes designed to get the better 
of the law of supply and demand. Flour 
is selling on the Pacific Coast for $11.40 a 
barrel, such a price as has not been seen 
since the inflation following the Civil War. 
Bread costs more to the Englishman, 
Frenchman, German, and Italian. Our own 
highly-organized baking concerns will be 
forced to raise the price of the bread loaf 
when their present supplies and contracts 
are finished unless wheat prices recede, 
as they may well do. Wild fluctuations on 
the Chicago grain markets in mid-February 
showed quotations at times thirty or forty 
cents below the record peak price that was 
reached in January. 


The naive explanation of the 
gentlemen who, last summer, 
were attempting to elect Sena- 
tor LaFollette to the Presidency, was that 
the mounting price of wheat resulted from a 
conspiracy of “the interests” to influence 
the November election by instilling hope 
into the hearts of the poverty-stricken and 
discontented farmers of the grain growing 
States. ‘These economists predicted that 
after election day the price of wheat would 
recede, with this secret, artificial and sinis- 
ter support withdrawn. But the great rise 
came after the elections. It had been known 
through the later summer and the autumn 
that Canada’s crop was a relative failure, 
being 262,000,000 bushels in 1924 as 
against 474,000,000 bushels in 1923. It 
was also known that Russia would be a 
buyer instead of an exporter of grain and 
that Hungary and Roumania, normally 


A World 
Shortage 


exporters, would be in the same case as 
Russia. The question of the crops from 
the southern hemisphere remained, and al] 
eyes were fixed on Australia and Argentina, 
where wheat is harvested in our winter 
season. Finally it became known that 
Argentina would produce 50,000,000 bushels 
less than last year and that Australia’s 
excellent crop would not make up the 
deficiency in South America; and so the 
sky-rocketing of prices began, carried faster 
and farther, as always, by frenzied specula- 
tion on the exchanges. 


Sellers The estimated shortage in the 
Become —_ world’s crop is put at 400,000,- 
Buyers gee: 

ooo bushels. This is more 
than a tenth of the total production; but 
the more important fact is that it is about 
half of the total normal exportable surplus. 
Many times before has the shortage or 
abundance of wheat in the world been 
followed by high or low prices, the only 
new feature this year being the extent of 
this lack in supply. Practically every 
country in the world that uses wheat 
except the United States and Australia and 
Spain must this year buy from the first 
two favored lands. It is normal to have 
France, Italy, Germany and the United 
Kingdom buying wheat supplies in the 
world market; but this year Turkey, Rou 
mania, Bulgaria, Russia, Egypt and Hun- 
gary—generally offering surplus wheat for 
sale—are themselves forced to bid for grain. 


Prices Exports of wheat from the 
P o-ned q United States have already 
alance 

reached 200,000,000 bushels 

since July 1 last, as against a total export of 
less than 79,000,000 bushels for the entire 
preceding year. This startling rise in the 
price of wheat, together with the syn- 
pathetic increase in the prices of other 
grains, has gone far to cure the harmful lack 
of balance between the price levels of agri- 
cultural products and other commodities 
in the United States. The Bureau of 
Labor’s price index for last December 
showed the farm products group of commod- 
ities 56.7 per cent. above their 1913 price 
level and the entire list of 404 commodities 
57 per cent. above 1913. Not since 1920 
has the balance between agricultural prices 
and all prices been so nearly adjusted, and 
there is no doubt that the lack of such 
adjustment was a leading cause of the 
“bad times” of the last four years. The 
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present situation is not ideal by any means, 
our poor crop of corn in 1924 being a serious 
detriment to all-around farmer prosperity. 
But it is vastly better than it was a year 
ago. Inevitably there will be a large acre- 
age of wheat planted in both the United 
States and Canada for a 1925 harvest—that 
is one of the sure economic results and the 
only certain economic remedy for phenome- 
nally high prices. Farmers are being warned 
not to overdo their wheat planting m any 
belief that such prices as the present can 
persist. In farming as with investment, 
diversification is the only safe policy. 


Gold In January Mr. Montagu C. 
Resumption for Norman, Governor of the 
Britain ; fae ; 

Bank of England, was in 
Washington and New York City on busi- 
ness with our financiers connected with 
Britain’s proposed return to the gold 
standard. Quotations for the pound sterling 
in dollars have already risen above $4.80, 
suggesting that the few cents additional 
necessary to establish parity could be 
easily arranged, with concerted support. 
There is general agreement, too, that the 
resumption of gold payments on the part 
of Great Britain is a desirable thing for her 
and for the whole world, and that she must 
lead the various nations now waiting to 
get back to the gold basis. What is needed 
now for prosperous and free international 
trade is the stabilizing of prices, which can 
not come until there is a general resumption 
of gold payments. Whether such stabiliza- 
tion will mean higher or lower prices, no 
one knows—the majority impression is 
that prices would be lower—but that is not 
of so much importance as stability, at one 
level or another. Merchants can adjust 
themselves to-a given price level; the 
demoralizing thing is uncertainty. 


Anglo-Saxon So gold resumption is desirable 
rein and could now be attained. 

The only trouble is the ques- 
tion whether it could be maintained in face 
of the enormous excess of our exports to 
Great Britain over her exports to us and 
in the face of the $160,000,000 she must 
pay us each year on account of her debt. 
It is to the advantage of the plan for 
British resumption that the New York 
bank rate should be below London’s— 
it is now 3 per cent. as against London’s 4— 
so that money would tend to go to England 
rather than to America. It is such 


matters as these, no doubt, which Mr. 


‘ Norman has been threshing out with our 


financial leaders. British statisticians say 
that in spite of the wholesale war-time 
liquidation of Great Britain’s foreign in- 
vestments, their total is now near fifteen 
billion dollars. America has been increas- 
ing her investments abroad so rapidly in 
the last few years that their total is thought 
to be something like the same figure. It is 
of no small importance to the general 
economic welfare of the world that the two 
countries with such stupendous world in- 
terests should be able to consult and work 
together in these large financial matters. 


Outward Although the movement of 
“7 gold from the United States 


has gone on more rapidly 
than had been anticipated, no less than 
$130,000,000 having been exported up to 
February 1, with the larger shipments 
going to Germany and India (and some, it is 
rumored, to Russia, to support its new 
financial structure),—no one is perturbed 
by the loss. Our stock is so huge,— 
$4,547,000,000 on January 1 last,—that it 
is commonly thought we could easily dis- 
pense with a billion or more and have 
plenty left for all our legitimate credit 
needs. Nor do authorities like Mr. George 
E. Roberts believe that it will be necessary, 
even if Europe generally goes on a gold 
basis, for us to transfer large quantities 
of our stock of the metal. Mr. Roberts 
shows in a recent National City Bank. 
Bulletin that in spite of the accumulation 
in America of the unprecedented stock of 
over four and a half billion dollars of gold, 
the European countries—except the note- 
issuing Governments of Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Russia—have actually now in 
their central banks more gold than they 
had before the World War. 


The Coolidge President Coolidge came out 
ee strong for economy in his 
rogram - 


speech at the annual meeting 
of the budget organization, on January 26. 
There was no room for doubt in any hearer’s 
mind as to the President’s intention to 
reduce expenses, get rid of superfluous 
Government employees and lighten the 
tax burden. In 1921 the Federal expendi- 
tures were over $5,500,000,000; this year 
the estimate is $3,534,000,000, which in- 
cludes $471,000,000 of reduction of the 
public debt, as required by law. The 
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published give point to the Presi- 
dent’s concern for efficiency and 
economy. Our total public debt, 
Federal, State and municipal, grew 
in ten years from $4,800,000,000 
to $30,800,000,000 at the end of 
1922. In other words, in 1912, 
each citizen owed $49.97; in 1922, 
$283.70. While of course the great 
increase in the total was due to the 
war, yet State debts grew nearly 
200 per cent. and the obligations 
of municipal and other subdivisions 
about roo per cent. Aside from the 
Federal debt, the citizen of the 
District of Columbia has, accord- 
ing to the Census, the least burden 
—36 cents. The Oregonian has the 
largest—$170.69, with the New 
Yorker next—$158.15. 








© Miller 


SECRETARY HOOVER, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COM. 


MERCE 


(This new photograph shows Mr. Hoover at his desk in Washington. 
He recently declined the President’s offer to transfer him to the 
Department of Agriculture, although he has been giving great 
attention to the commercial or market aspects of the American farm 


problem) 


President has in mind three billion dollars 
as the maximum proper total, excluding 
the capital liquidation. He said that next 
year expenses would certainly be within 
that figure, but in the meantime he is 
worried by the little item of $62,000,000 
which this year’s estimates show as an 
excess over the desirable maximum. “I 
desire to reach the goal this year. Here isa 
concrete objective. Revise your expendi- 
ture programs so as to contribute your 
share to the savings.” The President pre- 
dicted increasing business activity and 
prosperity and correspondingly increased 
revenues, but announced that he was not 
going to allow expenditures to increase 
just because revenues were larger. 


The The President announced that 

1926 u : 
the outlook for next year was 

Surplus 

a surplus of $373,000,000, and 
reminded the budget workers whom he 
was addressing that while increased income 
would enlarge this surplus, decreased ex- 
penditures would do the same thing. It is 
evidently this prospective 1926 surplus, with 
such additions as his exhortations and a 
prosperous year may bring, that the Presi- 
dent is nourishing for tax revision purposes 
next winter. The Census figures recently 


Support for Great gifts for 
Teaching and causes like the Ca- 
Preaching 


thedral of St. John 
the Divine at New York and for 
educational purposes show that the 
American public is still disposed to 
reconcile religious faith with scien- 
tific progress. On the Heights where the 


Cathedral spire is to be the most conspicuous 


object, the buildings that pertain to Colum- 
bia University and its affiliated institutions 
are steadily growing in numbers. President 
Butler’s annual report shows an almost be- 
wildering development of educational re- 
sources and appliances. A three million 
dollar fund was completed last month for the 
establishment of a special institution at the 
Johns Hopkins University for the treatment 
of diseases of the eye, and for research in 
ophthalmology under the direction of Dr. 
Wilmer of Washington. Mr. Elihu Root, 
whose eightieth birthday has been celebrated, 
at a dinner in his honor devoted a speech to 
certain comparisons covering a half century’s 
observation. He finds our social and politi- 
cal conditions, upon the whole, greatly im- 
proved. Dr. Thwing’s article in our present 
issue, on the American pulpit, would seem to 
show that the churches are determined to 
keep pace with progress in other directions. 
The influence of the ministry, as shown 
by many indications, is not only greater 
than at any time within a half century, but 
is becoming stronger as the leaders of this 
profession find themselves working in closer 
relation to all the other forces of our 
twentieth century civilization. 
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THE RETIRING SECRETARY OF STATE, MR. HUGHES, AND THE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, MR. BORAH 


(Mr. Hughes withdraws from public office on March 4, after four years of service at the head of our State Depart 
ment. Mr. Borah, who has been a member of the Senate since 1907, recently became head of its foremost committee 
upon the death of Senator Lodge) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From January 16 to February 13, 1925) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


January 17.—The House adopts the conference 
report on the Urgent Deficiency bill, which carries 
$50,000,000 for tax refunds, $3,501,200.for com- 
pleting Muscle Shoals Dam No. 2, and $3,000,000 
for purchase of the Inland Waterways stock. 


January 19.—In the Senate, an amendment to 
provide money for elevating naval guns is defeated, 
45 to 22, on a technical question. 

The House Appropriations Committee reports a 
combined supply bill containing $16,011,512 for the 
State Department, $24,205,822 for the Department 
of Commerce, and $8,602,625 for the Labor Depart- 
ment. 


January 20.—In the Senate, the majority report 
of the investigating committee, condemning the 
Teapot Dome oil leases, is adopted by vote of 40 to 
30. 


January 21.—The Senate without debate adopts 
the resolution of Mr. Johnson (Rep., Cal.) asking 
the State Department to submit the text of the 
agreement recently signed at the Paris financial 
conference. 

The Senate adopts an amendment to the Naval 
appropriation bill, without dissent, requesting 
President Coolidge to call a disarmament conference 
of all nations, except Russia, at Washington. 

he House adopts the resolution of Mr. Cramton 
(Rep., Mich.), authorizing the Secretary of War to 
restore the mansion of Robert E. Lee in Arlington 
Cemetery as. nearly as possible to its original 
condition. 


January 22.—In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., 
Id.) speaks on France’s war debt, replying to recent 
remarks in the French Chamber; Borah says that 
France gained 402,392 square miles of territory and 
4,000,000 people, the Saar coal mines, and Alsace- 
Lorraine, as well as her share of the $6,500,000,000 
reparations already paid by Germany. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee reports 
the War Department appropriation bill with a total 
of $332,352,671, an increase of $172,921 over the 
House measure. 

January 23.—The Senate hears Mr. Bruce (Dem., 
Md.) deliver a speech in answer to Mr. Borah on 
French war debts, mostly concerned with the moral 
ties arising from the Revolution. 

January 27.—The House votes 181 to 41 to send 
the Underwood Muscle Shoals bill to conference; 
Messrs. McKenzie (Rep., Ill.), Morin (Rep., Pa.), 
and Quin (Dem., Miss.), of the Military Affairs 
Committee, are named as House conferees. 

The Senate adopts the Smith-Hoch resolution 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
treat farm products as the basic industry of the 
country in adjusting freight rates. 

January 28.—The Senate Judiciary Committee 
hears Attorney General Stone reply to criticism of 
his plan to indict Senator Wheeler of Montana in 
the District of Columbia; his nomination for the 
Supreme Court is held up. 

Both houses receive a message from the President, 
transmitting the legislative recommendations of the 
Agricultural Conference. 

January 30.—In the Senate, the Postal Pay and 
Rate Increase bill is passed, 70 to 8. 
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January 31.—The Senate Reclamation Com- 
mittee approves the Kendrick bill to provide loans 
to settlers up to $3000 at 4 per cent. 

February 2.—The House votes 243 to 116, 
authorizing a six-year program for public buildings 
to cost $150,000,000; no appropriation is made. 

February 3.—The Senate receives the text of the 
Paris financial agreement and a detailed statement 
of explanation from Secretary Hughes. 

In the Senate, the German commercial treaty is 
reported favorably by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which recommends two reservations cover- 
ing immigration and the right to cancel maritime 
duties. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
favorably recommends a resolution endorsing the 
Permanent Court of International Relations (the 
Senate Committee is opposed to the Court). 

The House adopts the conference report on the 
Naval bill, which contains a request that the 
President call an international conference for land 
and sea disarmaments. 

In the Senate, Mr. Mayfield (Dem., Tex.) is 
seated, and the contest of George E. B. Peddy is 
dismissed. 

The House returns to the Senate the Postal Pay 
bill, on the ground that the upper house had no 
right to initiate revenue legislation; the vote is 225 
to 153. 

February 4.—The Senate votes to hold a public 
hearing on the appointment of Attorney General 
Stone to the Supreme Court, the Republicans 
dividing evenly while the Democrats vote almost 
solidly for the proposal. 

The House Post Office Committee reports a 
Postal Pay and Rate Increase bill of its own, ex- 
pected to raise $61,222,768, or twice the Senate bi'l 
estimate. 


February 5.—The Senate confirms the appoint- 
ment of Attorney General Stone to the Supreme 
Court by vote of 71 to 6. 


February 6.—The House committee investigating 
Air Service operations hears Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell criticize both the Navy and Army for 
hampering development of aviation. 


February 7.—In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., 
Id.) introduces a bill to permit return of seized 
enemy alien property. 

The House approves Senate amendments to the 
$150,000,000 highway appropriation bill, and it goes 
to the President. 


February 8.—The Senate directs the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the General 
Electric Company and the American Tobacco 
Company, as monopolies. 


February 10o.—The Senate ratifies the German 
commercial treaty, the arbitration accord with The 
Netherlands on Palmas Island, and the Rumanian 
extradition agreement. 

The House passes, without roll-call, the Strong 
bill to aid stockmen and the Purnell measure for 
federal aid to agricultural experiment stations. 

In the House, a Postal Pay and Rate bill is passed 
by viva voce vote, and sent to the Senate. 


February 11.—Both houses count the electoral 
votes of the States and declare that Calvin Coolidge 
is elected as President and Charles G. Dawes as 
Vice-President. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


January 16.—Herbert Hoover declines the 
President’s offer to transfer him from the Com- 
merce to the Agricultural Department, as successor 
to Secretary Gore, who leaves March 1 to become 
Governor of West Virginia. 

The Census Bureau announces that the public 
debt—national, state, and local—increased seven- 
fold in the decade following 1912; on January 1, 
1923, the total was $30,845,626,000, while ten years 
earlier it was only $4,850, 460,000: the municipal 
debt doubled, and State debts increased threefold. 

The famous Texas Rangers turn in their arms, 
preparatory to resignation, the institution being now 
declared unconstitutional (after ninety years of 
service) by a San Antonio court. 


January 17.—President Coolidge addresses the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors at the New 
Willard Hotel in Washington. 


January 19.—The crime record of New York State 
for 1924 shows 74,959 convictions, against 69,478 in 
1923; there were 17,269 convictions for intoxication. 

Secretary Hoover submits recommendations for 
eliminating waste in the agricultural industry, in- 
cluding a protective tariff and codperative market- 
ing. 

January 20.—Mrs. Miriam Amanda Ferguson is 
sworn in as Governor of Texas. 

President Coolidge signs the Emergency De- 
ficiency bill, carrying $159,000,000. 

Secretary Hughes in a radio speech at Washing. 
ton, D.C., explains his theory of the advantages to be 
attained by incorporating the Monroe Doctrine in 
the foreign affairs of other American nations. 


January 22.—The President signs the Treasury 
Post Office appropriation bill, with a total of 
$760,000,000. 

January 24.—President Coolidge favors joining 
the World Court, in an address before the Women’s 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War. 


January 25.—The Department of Commerce 
reports that $1,268,438,3094 of foreign securities were 
purchased in the United States in 1924; the total in 
1923 was $538,315,500; in 1922, $341,335,000. 

A tri-State treaty is signed by representatives of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to 
provide a sufficient water supply (1,000,000,000 
gallons a day) from the Delaware River, and calling 
for an expenditure of $500,000,000 in the next 
hundred years. 


January 26.—President Coolidge addresses the 
budget organization with Director Lord, requesting 
that expenditures be reduced to $3,000,000,000; he 
says he would “rather talk of saving pennies and 
save them than theorize in millions and save 
nothing.” 

Thomas F. Woodlock, of New York, is appointed 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to succeed Mark W. Potter. 

The Child Labor amendment is rejected by the 
legislatures of Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, and Ohio, 
and by the North Dakota Senate; the Washington 
Senate recommends a referendum in 19206 (see 
page 227). 

Charles W. Waterman, of Denver, is appointed 
general counsel to the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board. 

The Agricultural Conference submits a program 
calling for a federal board to help farm codperative 
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development and organization and to assist in 
grading and standardizing all agricultural products. 

C. Bascom Slemp resigns as secretary to the 
President; he is succeeded by Everett Sanders, of 
Indiana. 

January 28.—President Coolidge addresses the 
Foreign Missions Convention of the United States 
and Canada and says that “there is need for a 
revival of faith . . and a renewal of the spirit 
of brotherhood.” 

The Delaware and Washington Houses of Repre- 
sentatives vote against ratifying the Child Labor 
amendment; the New Mexican House ratifies, 40 
to 8. 

January 29.—Col. William Hayward resigns as 
United States Attorney for the New York district 
effective March 4. 

It is learned that invitation to the Republican 
caucus of the new House of Representatives have 
not been sent to ten party members from Wisconsin, 
besides one from Minnesota and one from North 
Dakota who supported the Third Party presidential 
ticket in November. 

January 30.—Attorney General Stone withdraws 
prosecution of the appeal in the Government case 
against Benedict Crowell, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, the trial court having held that. the 
indictment was insufficient. 

At New York Thomas B. Felder, a lawyer, and 
Gaston B. Means, a former federal detective, 
convicted by a federal jury of conspiracy to obstruct 
justice, are sentenced; Felder is fined $10,000 and 
Means is fined $10,000 and given two years im- 
prisonment. 


January 31.—Emory R. Buckner is named to 
succeed William Hayward as federal attorney at 
New York . . . . Benson W. Hough is appointed 
to succeed Judge Sater in the Southern Ohio District 
Court. 


February 1.—The Agricultural Conference rec- 
ommends separation of service and regulatory 
functions in all branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, criticizing particularly the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and suggesting a special agency 
to represent the small shipper. 

February 2.—President Coolidge signs the Air 
Mail bill authorizing employment of civilian 
aviators to foster the development of commercial 
aviation. 

Senator Borah requests Secretary Mellon to give 
him full particulars regarding the Italian war debt, 
the principal of which is about $1,653,000,000, with 
interest amounting since May, 1919 (when interest 
was last paid) to $447,000,000. 


February 3.—The Connecticut Senate refuses to 
ratify the Child Labor amendment, voting 33 to 1; 
the Nevada Assembly rejects it by vote of 19 to 18. 


February 4.—Col. Charles R. Forbes, former 
Director of the Veterans Bureau, and John W. 
Thompson, contractor, are each sentenced to two 
years imprisonment at Leavenworth Penitentiary 
and $10,000 fine; they were convicted by a Chicago 
jury of conspiracy to defraud the Government in 
soldier hospital contracts. 

At New York, work is begun on a plan for joint 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant religious in- 
veel to public school pupils outside of school 
lours, 


February 7.—The county board of supervisors 


at Herrin, IIl., ratifies an agreement for departure of 
Sheriff George Galligan and revocation of all permits 
for carrying weapons. 

February 8.—The New York transit situation is 
analyzed in a report by Supreme Court Justice John 
V. McAvoy; he places the blame for failure to 
increase subway facilities on Mayor Hylan, and 
exculpates the Transit Commission. 

February 9.—Secretary Weeks decides to hold a 
hearing on February 16 on the Chicago Sanitary 
District’s application for a permit to increase 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan from 4,157 
to 10,000 cubic feet per second. 

February 10.—The New Jersey legislature passes 
laws for building bridges to Staten Island and across 
the Hudson River to New York City. 

February 11.—The President signs the Naval 
Appropriation bill, which incidentally calls for a 
second international disarmament conference. 

February 12.—The Vermont House rejects the 
Child Labor amendment, 229 to 3. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


January 17.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
adopts Premier Mussolini’s Electoral Reform bill, 
voting 268 to 19, without the plural voting clause; 
the session is adjourned until the second week of 
February, with no signs of imminent revolution. 

January 18.—War Minister Trotsky is reported 
dismissed from his post in Russia. 

The Luther Cabinet, in Germany, orders re- 
sumption of the eight-hour day on April 1. 

January 19.—Dr. Hans Luther, new Chancellor 
of Germany, appears before the Reichstag and 
presents his policies of internal social reform and 
external peace. 

Catholic and Communist demonstrations clash 
at Paris, and at Nancy the Catholics hold another 
meeting. 

The Greek Foreign Minister, G. Roussos, resigns, 
and Premier M. Michalakopoulis takes his place. 

The Indian legislative session is opened at Delhi 
by the Viceroy, Earl of Reading. 

January 21.—Deputy Louis Marin, in the French 
Chamber, makes a five-hour speech demanding that 
the loss of life and property of his country be set off 
against the war debts to Britain and America. 

January 22.—The Luther Cabinet receives a vote 
of confidence, 246 to 160, with 39 not voting; the 
Government is supported by Nationalists, Populists, 
Economic Unionists, Bavarian Populists, and 
Centrists. 

The Corporation of the City of London ap- 
propriates 5,000 guineas for preservation of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; £4,000 had already been set aside, 
and the total fund is now £155,397, mostly obtained 
from popular subscriptions. 

January 23.—The army junta in Chile deposes 
the civil government of General Alamirabo ‘by a 
coup d’etat: it is expected that the constitutional 
President, Alessandri, will return. 


January 24.—Herbert H. Asquith accepts a title 
of nobility direct from King George; he is to be the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith and will sit in the House 
of Lords. 

January 29.—Premier Herriot receives a vote of 
confidence of 541 to 32 on his foreign policy; he says, 
‘“‘T wish to work for the peace of the world, but asa 
condition I demand the security of my country.”’ 
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Moscow announces that Trotsky’s assistant, M. 
W. Frunse, has succeeded him as Commissar for the 
Army and Navy; Trotsky is no longer chairman of 
the Revolutionary War Council. 

February 1.—A group of 146 of the 166 Chinese 
military leaders confers at Peking. 

February 2.—The French Chamber votes 315 to 
250 to suppress the diplomatic embassy to the 
Vatican, but it also decides to continue the repre- 
sentation of Alsace-Lorraine. 

February 5.—Sultan Mohammed (Abd-el Krim) 
announces that all the tribes in Western Morocco 
have joined him and that the bandit Raisuli is 
captured. 

February 6.—The Maharajah Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram abolishes slavery in Nepal, North India, 
where there are 51,4109 slaves. 

February 7.—Dr. Anton Héfle, Clerical Minister 
of German Posts, resigns pending investigation of 
Barmat bank failures and the lending of 60,000,000 
gold marks on flimsy security. 

February 11.—The House of Commons is in- 
formed that, of the £500,000 Egyptian indemnity for 
Sir Lee Stack’s murder, £40,000 has been paid to his 
widow, and £8,000 to his chauffeur and aid, who were 
wounded; the remainder is held for ‘‘ benevolent 
objects” in the Sudan. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


January 15.—Winston Churchill, British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, exchanges notes with the 
French Finance Minister, M. Clementel, which 
seem a prelude to an Anglo-French debt settlement; 
Churchill says the Balfour note of 1922 will guide the 
British with the aid of the Curzon declaration of 


August 11, 1923 (the Balfour note had said that 
England would accept from all debtors only the 
sums she must pay America; and she owes us 14,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, while France owes her 12,000,- 
000,000 and Germany owes her 7,000,000,000). 

The Japanese delegation to the Opium Con- 
ference pledges support of the American plan sub- 
mitted by Stephen G. Porter. 

January 17.—Rear Adm. C. B. McVay takes 
charge of the United States naval forces at Shanghai, 
where there are twenty warships from America, 
England, France, and Japan; marines are landed at 
Nanking, where there is factional fighting among 
Chinese. 

January 19.—Secretary Hughes issues a formal 
statement that the recent financial agreement at 
Paris ‘neither surrenders nor modifies any treaty 
right of the United States.” 

The Opium Conference is resumed; Lord Cecil of 
Chelwood, representing Great Britain, promises she 
will abolish opium smoking fifteen years after China 
suppresses growth of opium poppy to a point where 
the danger of smuggling is removed; Mr. Porter 
(America) says opium smoking should be stopped in 
ten years, beginning at once (see page 245). 

Walker D. Hines is appointed Director of the 
League of Nations Commission for Investigation 
into the Conditions of Navigation of the Danube 
and the Rhine; this commission will try to remedy 
stagnation of trade and frontier difficulties arising 
from new boundaries. 


January 21.—The British battleship Monarch is 
sunk, under the terms of the Washington disarm- 
ament treaty. 

A Russo-Japanese agreement is signed at Tokio 
after three years of negotiation; Japan will with- 

















A GROUP OF HIGH JAPANESE NAVAL OFFICERS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


(Late in January the warships Asama, Idzumo, and Yakuma visited American Pacific ports under command of 
Admiral Hyakutake as a part of the annual practice training cruise for the benefit of 300 Japanese midshipmen) 
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draw troops from Northern Saghalian by May 15 
and is reported to have obtained 50 per cent. of the 
oil concessions there. 

January 22.—Costa Rica resigns as a member of 
the League of Nations, filing simultaneously a check 
for $18,677 for three years’ back dues. 

January 23.—The Polish Diet ratifies the treaty 
with the United States for funding the Polish debt 
of $178,000,000 for food credits in 1919 and 1920. 

January 24.—The Opium Conference deadlock is 
ended by appointment of a commission of eight 
members from both the first and second conferences 
to study the American plan and report with the 
least possible delay. 


January 28.—Premier Herriot tells the Chamber 
of Deputies that ‘France does not intend to dis- 
avow her debts.” 


January 29.—German sea post operation is 
resumed on the United American Lines and the 
Hamburg-American Line, suspended since the 
beginning of the war. 


January 30.—Chancellor Luther, of Germany, 
declares that ‘‘M. Herriot has summed up his entire 
policy under three heads—arbitration, security, dis- 
armanent. I can accept this program for Germany 
also.” 

Emile Daeschner, new French Ambassador at 
Washington, is received by President Coolidge, who 
mentions that America long ago discharged her 
moral obligations for French aid in the Revolution, 
and expresses pleasure that both Governments are 
now interested in discharging material debts. 


January 31.—The Turkish authorities deport the 
Patriarch Constantinos,of the Greek Catholic Church. 


February 2.—Attorney General Stone announces 
that, during 1924, there were 332 foreign vessels 
engaged in organized liquor smuggling; 307 were 
under British registry, 1o Norwegian, 4 French. 

Greece protests to Turkey against deportation of 
the Patriarch Constantinos. 

Giacomo de Martino is confirmed as Italian 
Ambassador to the United States, succeeding Prince 
Caetani; he will be transferred from Tokio. 

Luis Brogan is named as Honduran Minister to the 
United States. 


February 4.—The Polish Senate ratifies the war 
debt settlement with the United States. 

Lord Bradbury speaks at a farewell luncheon in 
Paris, leaving the Reparation Commission after five 
years service. 

February 6.—The United States delegates retire 
from the Opium Conference because the producing 
countries refuse to agree to permit control of pro- 
duction and distribution of raw opium. 


February 7.—The British reply to the French note 
on war debts is delivered to M. Clementel, Minister 
of Finance; it is construed at Paris to offer a re- 
duction of the French debt from 12,000,000,000 gold 
marks to 4,000,000,000. 

The Chinese delegation withdraws from the 
Opium Conference, expressing the hope that 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and Portugal will 
change their policies and adopt common measures 
leading to early total suppression of the now 
legalized traffic in the foreign zones of China. 

Washington notifies Bulgaria that Prof. Nicola 
Mileff is acceptable as successor to Minister Stephan 
Panaretoff. 


February 8.—Japan sinks the battleship Tosa 
under the disarmament treaty. 

February 11.—The First International Opium 
Conference is revived to sign a convention providing 
for discontinuance of opium smoking in the Far 
East fifteen years after China curbs over-production. 
_ February 13.—Nicola Mileff, new Bulgarian Min- 
ister to America, is assassinated. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


January 15.—Maj. Gen. Robert Lee Bullard 
retires, after twenty-four years of service, turning 
over command of the Second Corps Area at Govern- 
or’s Island, N. Y., to Maj. Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall. 

Bishop William Montgomery Brown is un- 
frocked by the Protestant Episcopal Board of 
Review for heresy. 

January 16.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gives 
$1,600,000 toward the reconstruction or replace- 
ment of the library of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo; the Japanese Government has appropri- 
ated 1,300,000 yen for the building, which will cost 
4,000,000 yen, the amount of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift. 

January 20.—The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations meets in biennial session at St. Louis, 
Mo., with 1,500 delegates representing 273 congre- 
gations. 

January 24.—At Herrin, Ill., a Klan leader named 
S. Glenn Young is killed by Ora Thomas, anti- 
klansman and deputy sheriff, who is also killed; the 
militia take charge for a third time. 

January 25.—Howard Carter reopens the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-amen in Egypt and resumes work after a 
year’s absence. 

January 27.—In New York City, the contract is 
let for building the nave of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine at a cost of $5,900,000; the work will 
require four years. 

January 31.—Construction of the $10 000,000 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical center in New York 
City is begun. 

February 2.—At Nome, Alaska, a diphtheria 
epidemic is relieved by 300,000 units of antitoxin 
transported by dog-sled relays from Nenana, 650 
miles eastward, through gales and blizzards. 


February 3.—Roy Chapman Andrews arranges to 
start another expedition to the Gobi Desert in 
Mongolia, from Peking, on April 15. 

The University of Pennsylvania expedition at Ur 


‘of the Chaldees unearths a Babylonian museum of 


600 B. C. believed to contain objects dating back as 
far as 2500 B.C., including a clay record of ex- 
cavations in 7oo B.C. with copies of early in- 
scriptions then found. 

Prof. Raymond Dart, at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, announces his discovery at Taungs of a 
fossil skull which he believes links the human with 
the ape; he calls it Australopitchecus Africanus. 


February 6.—The Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine at New York receives a $500,000 gift from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

February 10.—Dr. Veader Leonard, of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene, announces development 
of a germicide called hexylresorcinol which may be 
taken internally and which kills all germs in kidneys. 

February 12.—At Dortmund, in the Ruhr, a coal 
mine explosion kills 200 men. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
THE LATE JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 

(This noted economist started his career on the Spring- 
field Republican, went to Chicago as financial editor of 
the Tribune, and founded the Spokane Spokesman in 
1890. He became a professor in the Wharton School of 
Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania in 1893, and 
later lectured on finance at Columbia until 1903. In 1901 
he became professor of political economy at New York 
University, where he was dean of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance for nearly a quarter of a 
century until his death, January 22, at the age of 71) 


OBITUARY 


January 15.—Capt. William O’Malley, U.S. N., 
retired, 61. . George Henry Howard, Wash- 
ington (D. C.), patent attorney, 80. Camille 
Decoppet, Swiss statesman and executive of the 
Universal Postal Union, 62. . Thomas F. 
Foley, Tammany politician who sponsored Governor 
Smith, 73. . Harry Furniss, noted English 
caricaturist of Punch, 70. 

January 16.—Dr. Charles Henry Keyes, head of 
Skidmore College, 66. . Willard Bartlett, 
former chief judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals, 78. 

January. 17.—Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan, 
magazine writer and war correspondent. 
Daniel Grey Reid, financier and so-called “tin- plate 
king,”’ 66. 

January 18.—Pardon Clarence Williams, former 
New York Supreme Court judge, 82... . Rev. 
Father Francis Xavier Twellmeyer, president of 
Loyola University, 50. Gen. Charles Laure- 
zac, French military commander, 72. 

January 1t9—Dr. John McTaggart, 
metaphysical philosopher, 58. 

January 21.—Ernest Harold Baynes, of New 


British 


Hampshire, naturalist and author, 56. . . . George 
Palmer, noted newspaper art editor, 70. . . . Rev. 


Dr. Joseph Dawson Wilson, Reformed Episcopal 
Church theologian and writer, 84... . Sir 
Guilford Lindsey Molesworth, distinguished British 
engineer and author, 96. 

January 22.—Joseph French Johnson, president 
of Alexander Hamilton Institute, 71. 

January 23.—Gen. Alexi Nikolaievitch Kuropat- 
kin, noted Russian military leader, 76. . . . Mrs, 
Fanny Bullock Workman, mountain climber. 

January 25.—Andrew Jackson DeVoe, New 
Jersey weather prophet, 79. . . . John Coates 
Eastman, publisher of the Chicago Daily Journal, 63. 

January 26.—Brother Antonius (Samuel Jaquay), 
director of St. Joseph’s College, Wheeling, 39. 

January 27.—Carlos Everett Conant, educator 
and linguist, of Boston, 55. . Baron Friedrich 
von Hugel, noted religious philosopher, 73. . 
Field Marshal Baron Grenfell (Francis Wallace 
Grenfell), British military leader, 84. 

January 28.—Rear Admiral George Augustus 
Bicknell, U. S. N., retired, 78. . . George 
Wellington Greene, Judge of the Rhode Island 
Superior Court, 50. . . Edward J. Buckley, 
Chicago fire chief, 58... . Dr. Nathamiel 
Shephard Keith, scientist, 87. . Gen. Baron 
Satoru Nakamura, noted Japanese, 71. 

January 29.—Samuel Breck Parkman Trow- 
bridge, architect, 63. 

January 31.—George Washington Cable, noted 

Southern author, 81. 
'' February 2.—Arthur Graham Thompson, in- 
ventor, 65. . . . Rev. William Copley Winslow, 
Boston archeologist and author, 85. . William 
B. Watts, Boston detective. . John Lane, 
London publisher, 7o. . Maj. Gen. Sir Wil- 
loughby Garmons_Gwatkin, former Canadian Chief 
of Staff. 


February 3.—Col. Thomas Lincoln Casey, 
scientist, 67... . . Edward Scofield, former Governor 
of Wisconsin, 83. . Dr. Panak A. Adamian, 
Armenian religious leader of Massachusetts, 56. . . . 
Eduard von Gebhardt, German Painter, 84. 

February 4.—Theodore H Boice, poet and editor, 
of Pittsburgh. . Sennosuke Yokota, Japanese 
Cabinet member, 55. 

February 5.—Julius Fleischmann, yeast magnate, 


52. . . . Arnold White, British political writer, 77. 
February 6.—John Lloyd Thomas, humanitarian, 
67. . . . Pablo Ocampo, first Philippine Resident 


Commissioner at Washington, 72. 

February 7.—Thomas William Lawson, Boston 
copper financier, 68. . Joseph Glass Monfort, 
editor of the Herald and Presbyler, of Cincinnati, 
Si . William Francis Hillebrand, chief chemist 
of the Ww ashington Bureau of Standards, 70. 

February 8.—Edward Penfield, noted poster 
artist and illustrator, 59. 

February 9.—Rear Adm. John Mitchell Hawley, 
U.S. N., retired, 79. 

February 10.—Sir Robert Coryndon, Governor 
of Kenya Colony, British East Africa, 55. 

February 11.—Dr. Edward Emanuel Klein, 
British bacteriologist, 80. . . . Gabriel Edgard 
Demange, noted French lawyer, who defended 
Dreyfus, 84. 

February 
sculptress, 55. . 
marine artist, 65. 


12.—Mrs. Clio Hinton Bracken, 
. Carlton Theodore Chapman, 
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MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT 


From the Capital (Topeka, Kan ) 
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THE BALLOON-TIRED BUSINESS MAN 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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THE DAILY GRIND AT WASHINGTON 
From the Tribune © (New York) 


























TRYING HIS LUCK WITH SECRETARY KELLOGG 
From the Tr:bune © (Chicago, Lil.) 
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We abolished slavery in America half a century ago 











THE MODERN MOLOCH 
From the A merican Federationist (Washington, D. C.) 


[Moloch was the tribal deity of the Ammonites, as recorded 
in the Old Testament, to whom children were offered as sacri- 
fices. This cartoon—drawn by former-Congressman Baer—is 
from the official organ of the American Federation of Labor] 
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We should be willing to do as much for the kids now 


THE NEW SLAVERY QUESTION 
From the Tribune © (New York) 
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THE PROPOSED LADDER OF SUCCESS 
From the Courier-Journal (Louisville, Ky.) 


“YOUR WINGS ARE BALANCED, ANYWAY” 
From the Post (Washington, D. C.) 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE GUIDES THE TRUCK 


From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 




















CAUGHT IN UNCLE SAM’S NET 
From Humanite (Paris, France) 

















IN THE CURRENCY HOSPITAL 


Doc TOR DoLiLarR: “Well, Mr. Pound, you're alf right now: 
you've made a wonderful recovery.” 
Mr. Pounp. “Yes, I’m beginning to feet quite myself again. 
had (sotto voce) I do wish some of these other fellows would get 
er 


From Opinion (London, England) 
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DEPORTING RUSSIAN COMMUNISTS 
Why not make it harder for them to get in? 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 




















THE LAST RESOURCE 
“It’s effective, sir, but cannot be worn long: it soon tires.’’ 
From /* Travaso (Rome, Italy) 








PaciFic OCEAN 








THE AMERICAN EAGLE AND THE WORM 


“Til have to swallow that Japanese worm in my pond before 
it gets too big." —From Nichi-Nichi (Tokyo, Japan) 
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WHEN IT SUITS MR. CHAMBERLAIN THE 
VERSAILLES TREATY IS FOR HIM ONLY “A 
SCRAP OF PAPER” 


[Referring to the Allies’ refusal to evacuate the German city 
of Cologne in January, as provided in the treaty of peace] 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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THE RT. HON. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
From the Weekly Westminster (London, England) 























MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S HORSE FOR A MONU: 
MENT—ZINOVIEV’'S FORGED LETTER 


From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) 


[A letter from Zinoviev, leader of the Communist party In 
Russia, to an official of the MacDonald ministry, is believed to 
have been a chief factor in the triumph of the Conservatives in 
the recent British election. . Chamberlain is Foreign 
Minister in the new cabinet of Premier Baldwin] 








PURGING THE FASCIST PARTY IN ITALY 


MUSSOLINI: “We must remove all disorderly elements from 
the party 
VoIcE: “ Better remove all the orderly elements. It will not 
take so long. 
From Krokodil (Moscow. Russia) 


{The Fascist movement in Italy, under Mussolini, is antl- 
Socialist and of course opposed to the Communist principles 
now dominant in Russia } 
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“MY FAME HAS GONE FOREVER! HERRIOT 
CAN DO AS WELL AS I!” 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Bavaria) 











c.d.c * 


“REVISE THE TREATY? NEVER! LITTLE BY 
LITTLE IT CAN BE MODIFIED.” 


From Humanité (Paris, France) 





[M. Poincaré, though out of the premiership since last June, continues to occupy a prominent place in French politics and 
thus to afford the caricaturists opportunity to show their skill. His successor, M. Herriot, has not yet reached such heights of fame] 
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IN THE RUSSIAN MISSION IN PARIS 


Millerand confirms the fact that bulls can not stand red 
From IJsvestia (Moscow, Russia) 

[The Soviet red flag is being hung over the embassy at Paris, 
by Ambassador Krassin, as a result of French recognition of 
Russia. _The bull represents Millerand, who was forced out of 
the presidency last June] 





A SECOND DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


If the Jap is thinking of embarking he had better look first at 
the preparations of the other two. 
From Miyako (Tokyo, Japan) 


[John Bull has a life preserver representing the Singapore 
naval base, now proposed to be enlarged, while Uncle Sam has 
one labeled ‘‘ Naval Maneuvers’’} 
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THE BRITISH LION AWAITS THE MOROCCAN 
FRUIT 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


The reader’s attention is drawn, in the 
pages of this department which are devoted 
to foreign cartoons, to a number of repro- 
ductions of caricatures of contemporary 
European statesmen, as distinguished from 
the cartoons which seek to interpret par- 
ticular situations or to mold public opinion 
thereupon. On page 258 there are gathered 
three impressions of Rt. Hon. Austen 
Chamberlain, the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Great Britain. On the following 
page there are two caricatures of M. Poin- 
caré, recently Premier of France; and on 


























GENERAL PRIMO DE RIVERA, PRESIDENT OF 
THE MILITARY DIRECTORATE IN SPAIN 


As seen by the cartoonist of Blanco y Negro (Madrid, Spain) 


this present page there is a native impression 
—in the grotesque and distorted style of the 
caricaturist—of the Spanish dictator, 
Rivera. The other cartoons on this page 
relate to the forced retreat of Spain’s army 
in Morocco. General Rivera has once more 
become a popular hero by reason of that 
retreat. 
































FRANCE’S OPPORTUNITY 
From Magdeburgische Zeitung (Magdeburg, Germany) 


[The crippled Spaniard is having great difficulty with his 
Moroccan ram. His neighbor in North Africa—France—sees 
a chance to appropriate the animal] 


ON THE EDGE 
THE SPANTARD: “What! Do you wish me to retreat again?” 


THE Moroccan: “Oh! Only a very little bit, and for the , 


last time!" 
From Sera (Milan, Italy) 
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AMERICAN PULPIT LEADERS 


TWENTY-FIVE SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 


BY CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 


(President Emeritus of Western Reserve University) 


| ggihevieheet when the editors of the 
undenominational Christian Century 


(of Chicago) were planning to publish in 


their journal a series of sermons by eminent 
preachers, they decided to appeal to the 
Protestant ministers of the nation to name 
the pulpiteers who were regarded as the 
leaders of their profession. Accordingly, 
the ordained clergymen of ali the Protestant 
denominations of America, without any 
theological discrimination whatsoever, were 
polled. Each minister was asked to name 
ten preachers whom he regarded as the 
most influential in the American Church. 
When the polls were closed, on December 
15 last, it was found that votes had been 
cast for 1,146 names. When credit had 
been given to every name on every ballot 
the names of the twenty-five preachers 
receiving the largest number of votes were 
announced. 

These twenty-five American preachers 
were selected by 21,843 brother ministers 
(out of 90,000 ministers of all churches 
who were addressed). They were selected 
as “the men of prophetic vision, of pulpit 
power, whose message seems most vitally 
to interpret the mind of Christ.” Regard- 
ing these outstanding preachers, at the 
Editor’s gracious request, I am glad to 
offer certain interpretations. 


Basic Qualities—the Preacher Must Be 
Interesting 


My first comment takes the form of a 
question—a question the answer to which 
Is at once the hardest and most pleasant 
part of my interpretation. The question 
is, what is there in or of these twenty-five 
clergymen giving them a place and a power 
so commanding in the judgment of their 
fellows? The answer is indeed manifold, 
and the answer, I know well, opens one to 
the charge of intellectual misinterpreta- 
ion, on the simple ground of individuality 
in judgment and ‘in taste. 


In all these preachers are found at least 
three comprehensive qualities, and also one 
fundamental element. The first of the 
three qualities is interestingness. Interest- 
ingness is of diverse origin, and of an appeal 
also diverse to different minds. But to 
some one part, or several parts, of the 
community each preacher is at least 
interesting. Byron once said, “I won’t 
philosophize: I will be read.” The remark 
is only half true. For, by the philosophic 
mind the one who writes philosophically 
is read. Each of these preachers, from the 
philosophic Gordon to the picturesque 
Hughes, is interesting to at least one 
distinct part of the community. Different 
parts of the community, however, are 
interested. in different elements of the 
sermon and of the preacher. The contrasts 
which prevail in the making up of this 
diverse interestingness are deep and wide. 

They run, in theology, from ‘ fundamen- 
talism”’ to “modernism,” from the solid 
presentation of solid doctrine to absurd 
picturesqueness, and, in pulpit manner, 
from extreme eccentricities to dignified 
quietness and decorum. But, in some 
form, the element of the interesting does 
make its appeal to a measurable share of 
the general community. It is remembered 
that Pulitzer, in coming into the ownership 
of the New York World, determined he 
would make the paper interesting. The 
second quality is the quality of the rhetori- 
cal. An unworthy prejudice has arisen 
against what is called the rhetorical; for 
the rhetorical has been interpreted as the 
blatant, the sophistical, the bombastic, 
the showy, the empty, the vain (in each 
of the three senses). As such, it belongs, 
of course, to the second-rate mind and to 
the third-rate speech. But the rhetorical, 
standing for vividness, for earnestness, fo: 
passion, for pleading, for clearness, for 
force, for the beautiful, belongs to all noble 


utterance, as it belongs also to great poetry 
261 
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from Homer to Tennyson. It is a common 
treasure of great preachers. The third 
characteristic is a combination of char- 
acteristics. | Lacking specifically moving 
qualities, yet the preacher, having a union 
of many fairly good qualities, creates an 
outstanding result. A synthesis of second- 
rate qualities may yet give us a first-rate 
preacher. The chemical compound is more 
than its constituent parts. | 


Elements of Pulpit Power 


Yet, in addition to these and other 
fundamental characteristics, common to 
all, are certain elements of detail belonging 
to different preachers. 

Among the elements of the power of 
these preachers, I venture to say that 
philosophic thoughtfulness, based on long- 
continued and hard study of the masters— 
Plato being chief—is most manifest in 
Gordon of the Old South Church of Boston. 
Broad thinking, warmed by emotion, set 
forth in a pleasant manner, devoted to 
solving the ethical and religious problems 
of the individual man, is found in Fosdick 
and McDowell. Directness in interpreta- 
tion, embodied in propositions well con- 
ceived, well studied, and well related to 
each other, moving in personal forceful- 
ness, of incisive utterance, is well embodied 
in Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
and in Brown of Yale. A high level of 
reflectiveness, based on wide reading, en- 
riched by constant pastoral experience, 
directed both to the individual and to the 
family, is manifest in Cadman and Coffin. 
Uniqueness of the understanding, and of 
the presentation of the history and teach- 
ings of the Bible, urged with a persuasive- 
ness, simplicity, and freshness, which the 
best English preachers stand for, is felt in 
Campbell Morgan. The application of 
common sense to the problems of the 
religious life, and to Christian nurture, as 
embodied in the individual man and in the 
whole community of either the city or of 
the world, is illustrated in Speer and Stone. 
Forcefulness, incisiveness, breadth of inter- 
pretation, courage, evident sincerity in 
understanding and in presenting truth, are 
felt in Hughes, McConnell, and Merrill. 


The Preacher’s Personality 


But above, beyond, and below, these 
diverse individual characteristics and the 
common qualities, is found an element 
which is primary and fundamental, It is 


the element of personality: indefinable, 
yet it is the origin and crown of the greatest 
preachers. It is both a gift and an achieve- 
ment, both a deposit of nature and the 
result of individual struggle. Having a 
certain personality, one may be a great 
preacher, even though lacking many appar- 
ently necessary qualities. Wanting it, 
though possessed of many rich elements, 
one is not, and is not recognized as, a great 
preacher. Yet, if one be, or have, a per- 
sonality, and also a plus of the: great quali- 
ties, already he belongs to the immortals. 

The historic church had two points 
which represented two formative forces: 
the pulpit and the altar. The modern 
church, likewise, possesses the same foci. 
These twenty-five ministers stand primarily 
for the pulpit, yet with them each the altar 
has its place. For, the church is not simply 
the organ of instruction. It is also the 
place or condition of worship. Certain 
churches make the altar the more signifi- 
cant, others the pulpit, yet others regard 
the two as co-ordinate. However, for the 
purpose of this review and interpretation, 
the altar is regarded as subsidiary to the 
pulpit. It is one of the means, or methods, 
of the elevation of the pulpit, as standing 
for the teaching or intellectual quickening 
of the souls of men. 

The American and British pulpit, in the 
last fifty years, has had several great 
preachers. By a consent rather common, 
among them would be placed Brooks, 
Beecher, Storrs, Bushnell, an American 
quartette; Spurgeon, Whyte of Free St. 
George’s, Edinburgh, and Newman, would 
constitute a British trinity. Who of our 
twenty-five stands alongside of the great 
seven? I must now be content with simply 
asking the question, making no attempt to 
give answer, beyond the more interrogative 
intimation whether the best modern 
preachers do not lack (zx) theological 
learning and reflectiveness and also (2) the 
element of imagination? One, it may be 
added, would also like to compare, or to 
contrast, these preachers of the present 
with the early Lyceum lecturers, like 
Wendell Phillips and George William 
Curtis. One also may suggest a compari- 
son, or a contrast, of these pulpiteers with 
the pleaders at the American bar, before 
court and jury, like Daniel Webster, like 
Benjamin Robbins Curtis, like Rufus 
Choate, and his nephew of the family name 
in our own immediate time. 
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Twenty-five Modern Leaders 


Several specific items of this review are 
significant. ,They are presented in tabular 
form at the bottom of this page.’ 

These preachers are affiliated, seven with 
the Presbyterian, six with the Methodist 
Episcopal, six with the Congregational, and 
four with the Baptist order. In this quartette 
of churches are found, apparently, the out- 
standing preaching pulpits of our time. 

It is not strange that the large majority 
are found to be residents of the great cities, 
or of the neighborhood of great cities. No 
less than eight belong to New York. The 
cities are commanding as forces and condi- 
tions to draw the leaders of thought and 
of action. The cities also are centers for 
sending forth commanding influences. Of 
course, those who are serving as bishops 
and as evangelists form a distinct class of 
residents. (In passing, it might be asked 
whether the radio and its allied instru- 
ments, set up in the great pulpits or in 
great towers, are to result in lessening or 
in increasing the power of the church and 
of its minister?) 

The birthplace, moreover, is not without 
interest or significance. All those born in 
the United States—and all excepting three 
were there born—were born in _ twelve 
States, or in one-quarter of all the States _ 





of the American Union. None were born 
in any of the New England States, except 
Massachusetts. One, each, was born in 
the six States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Texas. Two, each, were born in New York 
and West Virginia, three in Massachusetts, 
and five in Ohio. No less than seventeen 
of those born in America were born in the 
country, or the country villages, and only 
five in or near the great cities. Such facts 
awaken all manner of reflections. But the 
facts themselves, although sufficient to 
quicken reflection, are not sufficient to 
allow the making of certain inductions 
regarding the functions of society or the 
place and power of religion. 

These preachers are also, as a body, in 
the middle period of life. The youngest, 
Tittle, is of the age of forty, and the oldest, 
Conwell, of eighty-two. Sixteen are found 
in their sixth or seventh decade, and thir- 
teen are found in the ten years between 
the age of fifty-five and of sixty-five. The 
review reveals no “dead line” of fifty, and 
shows no instance of the reputed demand 
for young ministers. The age of greatest 
influence and power seems to be quite akin 
to the age belonging to the profession of 
law and of medicine. (Many surgeons, 
however, are, by their hospitals, by formal 
rule, obliged to retire at the age of sixty.) 








Name Location Denomination 
Charles R. Brown..... New Haven, Conn. Congregational . 
S. Parkes Cadman...... Brooklyn, N. Y.... Congregational. 
Henry Sloane Coffin. ... New York........ Presbyterian... 
Russell H. Conwell. .... Philadelphia, Pa... Baptist....... 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York........ aptist a 
Charles W. Gilkey...... Chicago, Ill....... Pantie... ss 
George A. Gordon...... Boston, Mass... .. Congregational. 
Newell Dwight Hillis... . Brooklyn, N. Y.... Congregational. 
Lynn Harold Hough. ... Detroit, Mich..... Meth. Epis... . . 
Edwin H. Hughes...... Chicago, Til..:.... Meth. Epis..... 
Charles E. Jefferson..... New York........ Congregational.65... 
Mark A. Matthews..... Seattle, Wash... .. Presbyterian... 


Francis J. McConnell... 
William F. McDowell... W 





ashington, D. C. Meth, Epis..... 


1 
William P. Merrill...... New York........ Presbyterian... 5 
G. Campbell Morgan... New York. ...... Congregational . 62 
foseph Fort Newton.... New York........ Universalist... . 
Merton S. Rice........ Detroit, Mich..... Meth. Epis..... 

tederick F. Shannon... Chicago, Ill....... Independent. . . 
Robert E. Speer... 23. + NEW VOCs. 065... Presbyterian... 
a Timothy Stone... . Chicago, Ill....... Presbyterian... 
M illiam A, Sunday..... Winona Lake, Ind.. Presbyterian... . 
Ernest F. Tittle........ Evanston, Ill...... Meth. Epis..... 
George W. Truett. ..... Dallas, Texas..... Baptist....... 


ames I. Vance........ Nashville, Tenn... Presbyterian... 


Pittsburgh, Pa.... Meth. Epis..... 5 


FACTS ABOUT THE TWENTY-FIVE PULPIT LEADERS CHOSEN BY VOTE 


Ordained 


es : Theological Books 
Age — College Seles Published 
63...34 (P).. Univ. of Iowa.... Boston Univ......12 
60; ..38 CP)... Landon Univ... .... oi ce ce ose a 6 
AS: ..9G(G)... Wale a ce: Pen i eae en ee 
82...36 (O). . Wilbraham Academy............. ee 
AF. APE. . CAO 5 ois 'oe cae 5552 ee ele ee .10 
4S. 26 CO) x. OEE - oe ees ee SOME wy es cree 
Vo oe |) ae Bangor..... uu 
7...29 (O).. Lake Forest Univ..... McCormick.......26 
48. ..2% (@®) ... Scio (Ohio) .......... i ee ae 20 
59...26 (O).. Ohio Wesleyan....... Boston Univ...... 4 
65...27 (O).. Ohio Wesleyan....... Boston Univ... ...27 
58 20 (O). . Academic education at 
Camm: =. os Fe netieiweses: 
54 23 (P)...Ohio Wesleyan....... Boston Univ...... 9 
7...24 (O).. Ohio Wesleyan....... Boston Univ...... 3 
SO. cae Ce). RSE cw moe ccs WOM. oc cc 6 
62...26 (O).. Douglas School, Eng- 


[oS el eR Are er aoe 15 

..17 (O).. Student Hardy Inst... Southern Baptist. .16 

Sy. 5); SCOR REE NEC Cs cs ce x Weep nae xwacemee wens 2 
8 


< PE a awe 6 


40. ..25 (O).. Ohio Wesleyan....... Drew. .:.. are St 
SS... 35 (Ol)... A GIOe Utes oo oo ons ees Se Re a 
63. ..24 (OO)... Kime CFenn.)..<.....-. Lip Fe eee o 


. Hughes, McConnell, and McDowell are Bishops.of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Speer is secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. Brown is dean of the Yale School of Religion. Sunday is an evangelist, former Y. M. 


. A. secretary and professional ball player. 


Conwell, Matthews, and Rice studied law. 


Hough, Hughes, McConnell, 


Conwell and McDowell have been university presidents. Cadman, Gordon, and Morgan were born in the British Isles; ail 


the others are of American birth. 
Church of New York. 


eee 


Campbell Morgan is serving as special preacher at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
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© Litshey 
S. PARKES CADMAN 
Brooklyn 
(Congregational) 


Great diversity, too, of the place of 
education, both liberal and professional, is 
manifest. Harvard is credited with giving 
the first degree to three, and Yale and 
Princeton to one each. But Ohio Wesleyan 
has no less than five of her sons in the great 
list. The theological seminaries, too, are 
quite as unlike in their offerings as the 
colleges. Each of two—and these two being 
as unlike as Union and Boston University 
schools—has five graduates. 


College and Literary Relationships 


There is another, and later, relationship 
of our preachers which is pleasant to note. 
This relationship concerns the colleges. 
Within two decades, many colleges have 
adopted the happy custom of inviting 
special preachers to their academic pulpits. 
The custom is very good both for the 
students and for the visitors. Preaching 
to college students is beset with several 
perils for the preacher. But such preach- 
ing opens to him noblest opportunities, 
and it is certainly of the richest worth to 
the students themselves. Of one of these 
preachers on our list, occupying the Am- 
herst pulpit a few Sundays ago, a Fresh- 
man wrote, “I never heard anything so 
fine in all my life.” 

The literary productiveness of ministers, 
too, is made significant. The number of 
books written proves that literary power 
and forensic are rather allies than foes. 
The avocation of writing has probably 
aided the vocation of preaching. It should 
be added, however, that not a few of the 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
Brooklyn 
(Congregationai) 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
Philadelphia 
(Baptist) 


volumes consist of sermons or other ad- 
dresses. The literary productiveness of 
these preachers, be it added, is somewhat 
akin to the similar worth of the Unitarian 
preachers of the middle part of the last 
century. 


An Increased Interest in Religion 


This survey is, however, yet more 
significant and impressive in respect to the 
general relations of religion to which these 
ministers, through their churches, are 
devoted. The review makes evident a 
revival of interest in religion. - Religion 
has many definitions, but, comprehen- 
sively, it stands for the relation of man to 
God, even if the name be spelled without a 
capital. It embodies man’s relation to 
Ultimate and Universal Being, personal or 
impersonal, The appreciation of the fact 
of this relation is becoming more vivid; 
and more regnant in the whole community. 

The causes of this increasing appreciation 
are at least two-fold. The first lies in the 
revelations, made by science in recent 
years, of the infinitely small and _ the 
infinitely great—the atom and the remote 
star. These revelations have served to 
fill the mind of man with a less inadequate 
appreciation of infinite being. A second 
cause lies, also, in the movement of phi- 
losophy toward a personal, theistic basis. 
Religion, as a universal theme, is coming 
as a dominant force into men’s thoughts 
and feelings. My friend, Walter Hines 
Page, once said to me, “Religion is the 
only thing.’ 
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HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
New York 
(Baptist) 


The religion of which I write, for those 
for whom I write, and for a large share of 
the progressive part of the human race, 
stands, moreover, for the Christian faith. 
The Christian faith possesses a body of 
doctrine, a sacred book, the sacraments, 
and, above all, the church. The church is 
the special instrument or force of this faith. 

The church, as the organ or instrument 
of the Christian religion, takes its place 
as one of the five great human institutions. 
The others are the formal government, 
the school, the family, and individual 
property. Each of these institutions is 
now subjected to close inspection, thorough 
analysis, and special criticism. But, be it 


said, the church is being less criticised --- 


© Bachrach 
GEORGE A. GORDON 
Boston 
(Congregational) 


WILLIAM F. McDOWELL 
Washington, D. C. 
(Bishop, Methodist Episcopal) 


FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
Pittsburgh 
(Bishop, Methodist Episcopal) 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
New York 
(Congregational) 


than any other fundamental institution of 
society. It is recognized as performing its 
functions quite as well as any other of its 
co-ordinate forces. It has, in the Prot- 
estant part, in the course of the centuries, 
largely lost its early functions of giving 
education and of administering charity. 
But with this lessened breadth has gone 
along a deeper appreciation of its distinct 
religious opportunities and responsibilities. 


A Trained Ministry 


In turn, furthermore, the special organ 
or force of the church is its ministry or 
priesthood. The ministry in the Protestant 
church of to-day may lack especially out- 
standing preachers as compared with the 


© Underwood 
EDWIN H. HUGHES 
Chicago 
(Bishop, Methodist Episcopal) 
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WILLIAM P. MERRILL 
New York 
(Presbyterian) 


HENRY S. COFFIN 
New York 
(Presbyterian) 


leaders in certain historic periods. But I 
do venture to say that the whole body of 
ministers was never more broadly educated 
or effectively trained, never more intellectu- 
ally alert, never more thoroughly devoted 
to their duties, never more eager to serve 
the community, never more sympathetic 
with the great human tides, never seeing 
visions so broad of the whole world, never 
more loyal to the essential teachings of the 
church’s Founder, than at this day. The 
emotional revivals of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have passed away. But the religious 
stagnations of the eighteenth have not 
returned. Rather, there prevails a firm 
and quiet confidence in the fundamental 





JOHN T. STONE 
Chicago 
(Presbyterian) 


ERNEST F. TITTLE 
Evanston 
(Methodist Episcopal) 
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G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
New York 
(Congregational) 


JOSEPH F. NEWTON 
New York 
(Universalist) 


verities of the faith, and in their worth 
as progressive forces for man’s advance- 
ment. Tolerance (despite certain evidences 
to the contrary, of the moment) prevails 
for all brethren of every ecclesiastical order. 
The sense of the federation of different 
churches moves on as a mighty and in- 
creasing force. The belief in the essential 
integrity of the sacred books, notwith- 
standing certain doubts regarding secondary 
elements, strengthens. The desire to serve 
men of all colors and creeds becomes more 
regnant. The ministry of the Protestant 
church is, to-day, in the whole body of its 
preachers, as well as in the great-voiced 
evangels, giving its best—and never better 





CHARLES W. GILKEY 
Chicago 
(Baptist) 


FRED’K F. SHANNON 
Chicago 
(Independent) 
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LYNN H. HOUGH 
Detroit 
(Methodist Episcopal) 


MERTON S. RICE ? 
Detroit 
(Methodist Episcopal) 


—service to America, and, as opportunity 
opens, to the world. 

On the basis of the present time, too, the 
outlook for the future of religion, of the 
church, and of the ministry, was never 
more auspicious in fundamental relations. 
The whole community is both leading and 
supporting the cause of the Christian re- 
ligion in its comprehensive meanings. ‘The 
people are giving millions for the building 
of great cathedrals and for the support of 
humble mission chapels. The ministry and 
its allied professions, as seen in the Christian 
college and in the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. institutions, are enlisting the best 
youth of the best families. The compul- 





WILLIAM A. SUNDAY 
Winona Lake, Indiana 
(Presbyterian) 


ROBERT E. SPEER 
New York 
(Presbyterian) 
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GEORGE W. TRUETT 
Dallas 
(Baptist) 


JAMES I. VANCE 
Nashville 
(Presbyterian) 


sions of the calling of the ministry were 
never more cheerfully accepted, nor its 
sacrifices more exultantly made. The 
opportunities of the calling are recognized 
as broadest, deepest, highest. The rewards 
of the calling, found in the appreciations of 
the whole people, in the affection of indi- 
vidual congregations, and in humble self- 
satisfactions, are of the noblest type. For 
the progress of the Christian religion, for 
the increased power of the Christian 
church—the organ of religion—for the en- 
larged opportunity and for the enriched 
power of the Christian ministry, through 
which the church works, the future, both 
near and far off, is bright with promise. 





CHARLES R. BROWN 
New Haven 
(Congregational) 


MARK A. MATTHEWS 
Seattle 
(Presbyterian) 
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TEMPORARY BUILDINGS IN THE DEVASTATED AREA OF TOKYO 
(Under wise regulations the Japanese capital is now being replanned, with narrow and crooked streets replaced by mod- 


ern thoroughfares. 


All buildings erected within five years after the earthquake and fire of September 1, 1922, are con- 


sidered temporary structures) 


RECONSTRUCTION IN TOKYO 


BY K.SAWADA AND CHARLES A. BEARD 


[Mr. Sawada is a member of the Tokyo Institute for Municipal Research. He has recently visited the 


United States, bringing with him the latest materials on Tokyo. 


Mr. Beard, formerly of the New York 


Bureau of Municipal Research, was associated with the Imperial Board of Reconstruction —THE Ep1ror] 


HE reconstruction of devastated Tokyo 

has now advanced far enough to reveal 
certain features of value to those interested 
in municipal affairs, and city-planners will 
do well to watch the course of events 
there. 

Viewed superficially, Tokyo, laid waste by 
earthquake and fire a little more than a year 
ago, stands to-day practically restored. 
There were on September 1, 1922, ap- 
proximately 360,000 structures in that city; 
and the fire swept away about two-thirds of 
them. The opening of this year saw nearly 
all of them restored in one form or another. 
The streets laid in ruins by the disaster are 
now lined with new buildings. The theaters 
are open, the shops are crowded with people, 
and life flows on as of old. The gas 
company has recovered 95 per cent. of its 
former capacity. The completion of new 
reservoirs at Murayama gives the city a 
larger water supply than it had before the 
earthquake. Of the 281 schools and colleges 
destroyed by fire, 272 have been built anew. 
The Municipal Railway which formerly 
operated 1900 street cars now has 1645 in 
service, and the number of automobiles has 
doubled. 
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In a word, the city which lost 70,000 lives 
and $2,000,000,000 worth of property at one 
stroke, has risen from the ashes. The 
citizens who were deprived of gas, electric 
lights, telephones, water, and street cars on 
the day of the great cataclysm now have all 
those conveniences again. 


Restoration, Then Real Reconstruction 


But the critic will say that the old city 
was not worth restoration; that it was 
nothing but .a feudal municipality, a vast 
congregation of villages patched with modern 
improvements; that it needed reconstruc- 
tion, not restoration. Was it not a fatal 
error, an anachronism to rebuild the samurai 
city in the year of grace 1924? 

It has been said that the earthquake was 
a heaven-sent punishment upon the back- 
ward and unprepared city of Tokyo. At 
any rate, it is safe to conclude that, if the 
city had been scientifically constructed and 
made safe against the ever-recurring con- 
vulsions of the earth, 90 per cent. of the 
damages of 1923 might have been avoided. 

Moreover, the old city of Tokyo, with 
poor facilities for transportation and com- 
munication, with a meager sanitary equip- 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN TOKYO 


ment, was wasting an enormous amount of 
time and money—and what is still more 
deplorable—human lives. There is no reason 
why the death rate of Tokyo (21.81) should 
not have been kept down to that of New 
York (11.72), and this alone would have 
saved 26,800 lives a year. It may be said, 
therefore, that the city has been engaged in 
killing every three years as many people as 
were killed in the great disaster. No less 
staggering was the economic loss in time and 
money on account of the inadequate 
facilities of the city. Obviously, this ill- 
provided city ought not to be restored. 

The authorities were aware of the situ- 
ation, and the citizens were more or less 
alive to the nature of the problem. Public 
sentiment in Tokyo was well summed up in 
the slogan: ‘Reconstruction, not restor- 
ation.” Far-sighted citizens knew the danger 
that lay in hasty rebuilding along the old 
lines. But the people, had to live, and it 
was natural that they should devote their 
energies to getting some kind of tolerable 
shelters for their heads as soon as possible. 

So the forces of “business as usual” were 


pitted against the forces of progress and _ 
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prevision. For months the result was in 
doubt, and to the outward eye the champions 
of reconstruction had lost the battle—the 
city was rebuilt almost as it stood in the old 
days. 


Planning a New City 


Yet, beneath the surface, significant 
events were happening. Little noticed by 
the casual observer of municipal affairs was 
the imperial decree of September 15, 1923, 
issued while the ashes of the ruined city 
were still hot. This decree suspended the 
building laws and permitted the erection of 
temporary structures for a period of three 
years. In November, this term was ex- 
tended to five years, to give the forces of 
progress more time for action. Therefore, 
the buildings that have suddenly risen are in 
the eyes of the law temporary structures; 
they may be torn down any time before 1928 
to make room for the new street and park 
plan. What is five years in the eyes of the 
city-planner who builds for thelong centuries? 

The second significant event was the 
promulgation of the Special City-Planning 
Law on December 24, 1923. This measure 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW IN TOKYO 


~ the left is a typical district—one of sixty-six—showing narrow, irregular, and even “‘blind” streets. At the right is 
the same district, replanned with regular and wider thoroughfares. Each owner has approximately the same relative 
lot, at least nine-tenths as large as formerly and much improved in its shape and frontage) 
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applied the Addickes or German plan to the 
re-plotting of the burnt area, and took for 
public uses without compensation to the 
owners up to 10 per cent. of the land within 
that district The third event was the 
formal adoption of the grand new plan for 
Tokyo by the Special City-Planning Com- 
mittee in March, 1924—an action which 
was ratified by the Imperial Cabinet and 
made the law for reconstruction. 

As the reader may imagine, these three 
measures were not adopted without long 
and exciting debates involving all the 
economic and political interests in the 
empire. In spite of this contest, all three of 
them now stand as law to guide the recon- 
struction of the restored city. 

Immediately after the completion of the 
new plan for Tokyo, steps were taken to 
carry the principles of the law and the plan 
into effect. A precise and detailed map of 
the burnt area was made. This map shows 
the size and shape of every lot in it, the 
location of buildings, water pipes, sewers, 
gas pipes, electric conduits, etc. It gives 
the name of the owner of each lot, the 
official valuation of the land, and the 
pertinent facts regarding tenancy, mort- 
gages, and other economic matters. 


A Local Committee in Each District 


The burnt area has been cut up into 
sixty-six re-plotting divisions, taking into 
consideration the character of the several 
commercial, industrial, and residential re- 
gions of the area. In each of these sixty-six 
divisions a re-plotting committee of from 
sixteen to twenty-five members has been 
elected by the landowners and tenants of the 
division. The decisions of the committee 
are sanctioned by superior authorities and 
given the force of law. 

The duties of the committee are numerous. 
It decides upon all the auxiliary streets, 
subject to requirements of the main 
thoroughfares laid down by the grand city 
plan and in accordance with the business 
needs of the division. Having laid out the 
new streets, the committee cuts up the 
blocks within its division into lots and 
distributes the new lots among the old 
owners as nearly as possible according to 
their former status; that is, a corner lot 
holder will get a corner lot, and so forth. 
All land taken for streets, parks, and other 
public purposes in excess of the 1o per cent 
authorized by the Special City-Planning 
Law, will be paid for by the city or by the 


Imperial Government, according to the 
location and uses of the land condemned. 
As it is impossible to make an absolutely 
fair re-distribution of lots in all cases, 
there are arrangements for adjusting the 
differences between those who get Jess and 
those who get more than they had before 
the disaster. Small lot owners whose plots 
disappear in the new plan receive com- 
pensation for their losses. Lot holders who 
suffer material damages in the process are 
also compensated. The holders of various 
rights in the land, such as tenants and lease- 
holders, have their rights attached to the 
new lots in the same form as to the old and 
receive compensation for losses caused by 
the re-distribution. It is, in short, the 
business of the division committee to work 
out all these readjustments and to carry out 
the grand plan to the most minute detail. 


A Gigantic Scheme, and Its Progress 


The Japanese do not claim to be the 
originators of this re-plotting method. The 
idea came from Germany, where it had been 
tried in several cities—notably Frankfort, 
under the celebrated Mayor Addickes. But 
it has never been applied before on such a 
gigantic scale and under such extraordinary 
circumstances. The method calls for great 
skill in legal, economic, and engineering 
matters. It involves many fine questions 
in social ethics. It cannot work well unless 
the people have a “collective mind.” That 
it is the most scientific, economical, and 
equitable way of re-planning a city cannot 
be doubted. If Tokyo succeeds in applying 
it as projected in the laws and on the maps, 
the world will take note and long remember. 

And there is reason to believe now that 
Tokyo will be successful. It is well launched 
on the great experiment. The sixth division, 
which is in the Kanda district, has now 
completed the necessary legal procedure and 
the temporary buildings erected along the 
old streets are being removed in accordance 
with the new street plan. This will be the 
first division to be reconstructed. ‘The 
remaining sixty-five divisions are hard at 
work on the problems before them. Some 
are far advanced; others are lagging behind. 

It is to be hoped that the sections of the 
city which were not touched by the earth- 
quake and fire will be moved by the im- 
provements of the new quarters to demand 
the application of similar principles and 
methods to the whole urban area of Greater 
Tokyo, Japan’s capital city. 
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IS WAR WITH JAPAN POSSIBLE? 











BY JOSEPH GREGORY MAYTIN 


[Dr. Maytin, who is now instructor in international law at the University of Texas, is a native of Russia. ; 
He was brought to the Far East at an early age and was educated in that part of the world. During the 
war he was connected with the American Expeditionary Forces in Siberia. His views on the present situa- 
tion in the Far East coincide with those of Prof. Charles A. Beard, whose article precedes this—Tue Eprror] 


ISCUSSION upon the question of the 

alleged inevitability of war between 
the United States and Japan has been 
periodically revived in different quarters 
in this country. Its recent revival was due 
to several causes. In the first place, it 
was due to the Japanese Exclusion Act. 
It will be recalled that the Act caused 
violent protests from Japan culminating in 
the now famous Hanihara letter of “grave 
consequences.” ‘This led some to believe 
and say that at some future time Japan will 
try to avenge herself for the insult to her 
national honor. The other reason for its 
revival seems to have been due to the recent 
proposal in Congress advocating a union 
of all the white peoples bordering the 
Pacific for the purpose of forestalling 
attack or aggression from Japan. This 
suggestion came from Congressman Britten 
of Illinois. ; 

Now, this talk about a coming war be- 
tween the United States and Japan has no 
foundation at all. One fails to see any 
danger threatening us from the latter 
country. It is the result of false agitation 
and thrives upon the misunderstanding of 
modern conditions of warfare. It espe- 
cially manifests a complete lack of knowledge 
of the Far Eastern situation. It is indeed 
very strange that military and naval people 
in this country should be the ones to speak 
more frequently and more loudly about 
such a possibility. They still seem to think 
that military weapons of steel and iron 
are the most necessary instruments of war; 
that alla nation must have in order to wage 
war is a large army and a strong navy. 
They forget, however, that it was the indus- 
trial and financial organization of the 
Allied countries, their command of natural 
resources and credit, rather than their mili- 
tary skill and naval superiority, that 
caused the defeat of the Central Powers. 

It is true that, during the immigration 


discussions and after the Japanese Exclu- 
sion Act was passed by Congress, the 
militarists in Japan fired the imagination 
of the people in their demonstrative speeches 
against the Act and hinted that war with 
the United States was imminent. How- 
ever, the military party does not control 
Japan now. They (the militarists) still 
retain a slight vestige of power, but are 
losing ground rapidly and it is highly 
improbable that they will ever raise their 
heads again. The Siberian fiasco and the 
policies of the military party toward China 
placed a heavy enough financial burden 
under which future generations will have 
to stagger. The Japanese people will 
hardly fall now under the sinister influences 
of that party. The people do not want to 
fight; that was evident from the attitude 
of the general mass of the Japanese toward 
the Siberian Expedition. The Japanese 
people will fight only when immediate 
danger threatens their very existence. 

The policies of the United States in the 
Orient are certainly not of such a character 
as to threaten the existence of Japan, not 
even her commercial interests. The United 
States is not seeking any new territory in 
the Orient. And the Exclusion Act is not 
of such a nature that the Japanese will be 
willing to risk a war over it. The Japanese 
militarists will have a hard time in convinc- 
ing the people otherwise. 

Suppose, however, that the Japanese are 
so stirred up over the Exclusion Act and 
Congressman Britten’s proposal and that 
they have so many grievances against our 
country that they would be willing to sup- 
port their Government in planning war 
against the United States. The technical 
impossibility of such a thing is plain to any- 
one who is at all familiar with modern 
processes of warfare and with the economic 
conditions of Japan, but particularly with 
the international situations in the Far East. 
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In the first place, in a war between great 
powers, the better economic and industrial 
organization determines its success or fail- 
ure. It is a matter of which power can 
hold out longer. Resources, financial and 
economic, play the most important part in 
it. The Allies in the Great War held out 
longer financially and industrially, and they 
won the war. 

‘Now, Japan is neither financially nor 
industrially equipped for such a serious 
step. Her lack of natural resources would 
prove a tremendous handicap. She has no 
steel, produces very little iron, imports 
large quantities of rice and cotton; in short, 
she is not in immediate possession of the 
very resources that a modern nation re- 
quires in order to wage war. It is only 
through the control of China by means of 
an alliance, understanding, or otherwise, or 
through an alliance with Russia, that this 
evident handicap can be overcome by her. 
- The policy of Japan and her recent 
activities in Siberia during the Allied inter- 
vention and after have so antagonized the 
Russian people that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will think twice before venturing upon 
such a scheme. It is safe to say that such a 
policy will not meet with the approval of 
the Russian people and it may prove 
suicidal for the Soviet régime. If such an 
alliance should nevertheless be contem- 
plated and finally become a reality, the 
people of Russia will soon discover against 
whom it is directed. Under no circum- 
stances would they tolerate an alliance with 
Japan directed against the United States, 
which, they are fully aware (at least the 
Siberians are), saved their Far Eastern 
possessions from occupation by the Japanese. 

The American prestige in Russia is too 
great for the Soviet Government to ignore 
it. This was evidenced by the treatment 
which was accorded the American soldiers 
during the American intervention in Siberia 
and Northern Russia. It was_ recently 
enormously enhanced as a result of the 
activities of the American Relief Associa- 
tion during the famine in Russia. These 
facts speak for themselves. They are the 
best assurance and the greatest guarantee 
against the formation of an alliance between 
Soviet Russia and Japan. Indeed, the 
Japanese militarists cannot count upon 
Russia, at least not upon her people. 

As to an understanding with China, the 
same reasons presented in the case of 
Russia hold true. In fact, the Chinese 
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have a stronger reason to be antagonistic 
toward the Japanese imperialists than the 
Russians have. The Twenty-one Demands 
are still fresh in their memory. Neither 
have they forgotten the war over Korea, 
the occupation of Manchuria and the 
numerous violations of China’s neutrality 
during the Russo-Japanese and during the 
Great War. The Chinese will avoid an 
alliance with Japan. 

The only way, then, in which Japan can 
come into control of natural resources is 
through the occupation of either China or 
Siberia, or probably both. From a military 
standpoint such a possibility seems dubi- 
table. In the first place, Japan will need a 
very large military and naval force to 
undertake such a vast military scheme. In 
the second place, such a scheme will call 
for an unusual distribution of forces. 

The detriment to Japan of a war with the 
United States is also evident from a com- 
mercial standpoint. The United States is 
the best and the greatest customer of 
Japan. We consume the largest part of the 
latter’s silk production and fancy articles 
which are not essential for sustenance’ at 
all. The sale of these articles means a 
great deal to Japan. It supports a large 
mercantile class, offers profit to a manu- 
facturing group of people and especially 
feeds a large working class. It amounts to 
over $400,000,000 a year. Japan is thus 
very much dependent upon us as far as her 
foreign trade is concerned. To what other 
country or countries could she sell her sur- 
plus products, her silks and fancy articles, 
in case of a conflict with our country? 

Thus, the loss from a commercial stand- 
point would prove so tremendous in case of 
war with the United States, that the mer- 
cantile, trading, manufacturing and work- 
ing classes would suffer most from it. This 
fact is not wholly absent from the mind of 
the Japanese people, especially from the 
mind of the commercial and_ industrial 
magnates. ‘They realize the possible conse- 
quences. Being in control of the Govern- 
ment at the present time, these commercial 
and industrial interests will not allow the 
Japanese militarists to stir up trouble 
which may result in large economic and 
financial losses to them. There seems no 
doubt that these classes of the population 
whose influence is continuously increasing 
will, through their representatives at the 
helm of government, steer the ship of state 
to safety. 
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TWO BRITISH STATESMEN 
OF TO-DAY 


CHARACTER SKETCHES OF LEOPOLD AMERY AND JOHN SIMON 


BY SIR HENRY LUNN 


[Sir Henry Lunn, who has himself lost none of his political convictions as a lifelong Liberal and a sup- 
porter of Gladstone, Campbell Bannerman and Asquith, is able nevertheless to do full justice to men who 
are consistent in their adherence to opposing views and policies. Returning from his recent visit to the 
United States, Sir Henry has been spending some time in Switzerland, where not a few eminent personages 
have been with him; for Englishmen greatly enjoy Alpine sports during the mid-winter parliamentary 
holiday. The following sketches of Messrs. Amery and Simon are based not only upon long and intimate 
acquaintance, but also upon conversations last month in Switzerland.—Tue Ep1ror] 


I. Rt. Hon. Leopold Amery, Secretary for the Colonies 


HE great danger of British politics, 

and of all politics to-day and always, 
is the growth of political agnosticism 
amongst the best citizens. Two recent 
speeches by prominent statesmen in Britain 
are typical of the facile shifts of doctrine 
and principle that shake the faith of the 
people in those leaders who should be pillars 
of the state and safeguards against ‘“‘red”’ 
revolution. 

One speech was by David Lloyd George 
in Edinburgh, in which he strove to re- 
affirm the taxation of land values as the 
central plank of a new Liberal campaign, 
—a policy he had scrapped to please his 
quondam Tory friends in the days of the 
coalition. 

The other speech was given in the House 
of Commons by the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Winston Churchill. In the 
great Free Trade electoral contest of 1906, 
Churchill delivered, against the Chamber- 
lain policy of protection, a series of speeches 
which have not been equalled as economic 
arguments since Gladstone’s great budget 
speeches. In November, 1923, he spoke at 
Manchester, opening the Free Trade cam- 
paign there, and stood in that month at 
Leicester as a Free Trade candidate. And 
now this champion of the Free Traders has 
returned to the Toryism of his youth. 
Standing at the table of the House, he de- 
fends the “Safeguarding [that is, protec- 
tion] of Industries Bill,” foreshadowed by 
the Prime Minister. 


It is just because Stanley Baldwin is at 
the opposite pole of political stability from 
these two brilliant but opportunist geniuses, 
that the British nation realizes with pro- 
found relief that its affairs are entrusted, 
probably for five years, to this reliable 
and conscientious statesman. And it is 
because his protectionist colleague, a man 
of great gifts, Leopold Amery, possesses the 
same high character and has had a career 
marked by a steady and consistent purpose, 
that it is possible for me, as a convinced 
Free Trade Liberal (having stood with Mr. 
Walter Runciman, ex-President of the 
Board of Trade, as the two Free Trade 
Liberal candidates for Brighton in 1923) 
now to regard with gratification his tri- 
umphant victory over the Socialists at the 
polls. I therefore respond with pleasure 
to the request of the Editor of this Review 
to write a brief sketch of the career of my 
friend, the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

I first met Mr. Amery in 1903, after 
Chamberlain had launched his protectionist 
campaign. As the founder, and (succeed- 
ing the headmaster of Harrow School) as the 
president, of a small club at Harrow called 
the Fifty Club, I was anxious to secure 
political leaders to come to that famous edu- 
cational center, fifteen minutes from London, 
to join in our weekly discussions. Harrow 
School has had a very intimate connection 
with English politics for many generations. 
Five Harrovians—Perceval, Goodrich, Peel, 
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Aberdeen and Palmerston—were Prime 
Ministers of England in the nineteenth 
century; and all the others, excepting Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, were Etonians. In this 
century, Eton has had one Prime Minister, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, now Lord Balfour; 
and Harrow has its Prime Minister to-day 
in Mr. Stanley Baldwin, and is likely to 
have in this generation at least one other 
Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill 
or Mr. Amery—possibly both. 


With Winston Churchill at Harrow 


The late Mr. John Stogdon, a much- 
honored Harrow master, said to me in 
1903, “‘The cleverest boy I ever had in my 
house was Leopold Amery, and he would 
speak excellently on this question of tariffs, 
which we are all discussing.” Mr. Amery 
accepted the invitation and he displayed 
his brilliant powers of debate in the dis- 
cussion that followed. 

It is an interesting fact that he had, as 
his contemporary at Harrow, his future 
colleague in the Cabinet, Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Their introduction to each other 
was marked by an occurrence that neither 
has forgotten. It was at “Ducker,” the 
swimming baths of Harrow School. Amery 

















THE COLONIAL SECRETARY ON VACATION IN 
SWITZERLAND 


(Ski-ing is Mr. Amery’s favorite recreation at Pontresina) 


had just come out of the water and was 
standing on the bank of the bath, when 
a small, ginger-haired boy came along be- 
hind him and pushed him into the water 
not realizing whom he was attacking. 
Churchill was then in the lowest form of the 
school. Amery was in the highest, but his 
stature was not sufficient to indicate it. 
Overtaking the youngster, who had _be- 
haved (according to the Harrow code) 
with such strange irreverence, Amery took 
him fully dressed into the bath and held 
him under water until he cried out for 
mercy. The next day at “Bill,” the Harrow 
roll-call, Churchill approached the Sixth 
Form boy with a handsome apology and 
said, “I had no idea you were a Sixth 
Former, but, of course, my father, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, is a great man and 
he too is small.” That was the beginning of 
their friendship. 


Fellow of All Souls 


Born in 1873, Leopold Amery went from 
Harrow to Balliol College, Oxford, and had 
as his contemporaries in Oxford, John 
Simon, formerly Home Secretary and now 
leader-designate of the Asquith Liberals, 
F, E. Smith, now known as Lord Birken- 
head, recently Lord Chancellor of England, 
and other men who have made their mark. 
Having taken his Double First in Classics 
and Liter Humaniores, he and John Simon 
were elected on the same day as Fellows of 
All Souls College, the blue ribbon of Oxford 
scholarship, Amery in History and Simon 
in Classics. Fellows of All Souls are 
marked men; and first-class positions are 
always open to them. 


Passing the Bar “ Exam” in Three Weeks 


After a year of service as private secretary 
to Leonard Courtney, afterwards Lord 
Courtney of Penwith, from whose views he 
dissented on every point except bimetallism 
and proportional representation, young 
Amery decided to be called to the bar. He 
went to John Simon, who had just taken the 
great Bar Scholarship and was coaching 
pupils, and said to him, “I know no law. 
When is the next law exam?” Ordinarily 
it requires a three-years’ course. Simon 
replied, “In three weeks’ time.” Amery 
said, “Can you get me through?” Simon 
said, “We will try.” With Amery working 
thirteen hours a day they did it, and de- 
feated the examiners; and Amery was called 
to the bar, though he has never practiced. 
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War Correspondent in South Africa 


In 1899, the London Times sent Amery to 
Berlin, to act temporarily as correspondent, 
and just before the outbreak of war in South 
Africa he was despatched by Mr. Moberley 
Bell, the manager of the 77mes, to investi- 
gate the Boer attitude with regard to the 
controversy then proceeding between Paul 
Kruger, President of the Transvaal, and 
Joseph Chamberlain, British Secretary for 
the Colonies. With his great adaptability, 
Liberal Imperialist as he was, Amery at 
once established the friendliest relations 
with the Boer leaders, Kruger, Joubert, 
de Wet, Botha, and others. 

When war broke out he was actually in 
the Boer camp, and at first he contemplated 
remaining with the Boers throughout the 
war to report to the Zimes what was hap- 
pening from the Boer standpoint. We had 
not then learned fully the bitterness of war. 
Such an idea was inconceivable when war 
was declared with Germany, fifteen years 
later; but the South African war was more 
in the nature of a civil war and there did 
not at first seem anything incongruous in 
Amery’s plan. After a short time, however, 
this was found quite impracticable and the 
Boers allowed him to return to the British 
lines, a difficult and dangerous journey. 

Here, for the second time, he met Win- 
ston Churchill, who had come out from 
England as the correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Post. There was an inevitable rivalry 
between them to serve their respective 
papers to the best of their ability, and it was 
arranged that one morning they should 
both leave early by an armored train. 
Amery overslept. Churchill did not waken 
him, and got off first, and was captured by 
the Boers. The sleeper remained with the 
British to write the whole story of the war. 


Historian of the Boer War 


As the Boer war proceeded, Mr. Amery 
wrote half in jest to Mr. Moberley Bell and 
said to him: ‘This war is going on for an 
interminable time. People talk about it 
being over quickly, but that will not hap- 
pen. Why should I not write a ten-volume 
history of the war?” He enclosed with this 
letter an introductory chapter, which he 
dashed off, in which he contrasted the 
Jameson Raid at the beginning of the war 
with John Brown’s raid preceding the Amer- 
can War of Secession. To his surprise 
Moberley Bell cabled back: “Delighted 

















RT. HON. LEOPOLD AMERY 


(Mr. Amery has been Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in the second cabinet of Premier Baldwin, since Novem- 
ber. Previously he had been First Lord of the Admiralty 
in the Bonar Law ministry. He entered the Great War 
as a Captain and emerged a Lieutenant-Colonel, with 
special staff service. He has been a member of Parliament, 
from Birmingham districts, since 1911, becoming a leading 
Tariff Reformer and advocate of Imperial Preference) 
with the idea—go ahead.” And thus he 
was entrusted with one of the great tasks of 
his life, which occupied seven years of hard 
work, in the time that could be taken during 
the war and from steady work for the 
Tariff Reformers. Meanwhile he waged 
unsuccessful contests at Wolverhampton 
East as Unionist and Tariff Reformer in 
1906, and again—after the completion of 


the work—in 1908 and 1910. 
A Strong Imperialist 


In estimating the force of Mr. Amery’s 
convictions as a Tariff Reformer, it is neces- 
sary to go back to his early days. When he 
was a boy of fifteen, he read eagerly Froude 
and Seeley and at once became a strong 
Imperialist. During his stay at Oxford 
University, he was a somewhat detached 
Liberal Imperialist, with a slight tendency 
to academic Socialism, and was one of the 
founders of the Oxford Fabian Society. 
The attraction to him of this academic 
socialism was the place it gave to the state 
in the regulation of society, rather than 
any of the predatory aspects of socialism. 
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During the years that immediately fol- 
lowed Oxford, he was the intimate friend 
of Lord Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, the 
two leading Liberal Imperialists. 

In 1910, Mr. Amery mairied a Canadian 
lady, the sister of Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
his colleague in the Coalition ministry, 
and thus formed another tie with the British 
Colonies, over whose future he was to exer- 
cise no small influence. During his honey- 
moon, he fought his last unsuccessful par- 
liamentary election contest in Bow and 
Bromley, commencing three days after his 
marriage. After this he was to have a 
succession of electoral victories as candidate 
for one of the Birmingham divisions, which 
he now represents. 

Mr. Amery had passed the legal limit for 
enlistment in 1914 when war broke out, 
but nothing would keep him out if he could 
contribute anything to the conflict. He 
promptly obtained a commission as Cap- 
tain; and his great knowledge of languages 
took him to the front first as an intelli- 
gence officer in France. Then, knowing the 
following languages: Turkish, Arabic, Per- 
sian, Modern Greek, Bulgar Serb, and Al- 
banian, he was sent inevitably to Salonika 
and afterwards to the Balkan front. His 
service abroad was terminated by his 
appointment as Assistant Secretary to the 
War Cabinet in 1917, followed by a position 
on the staff of the War Council at Versailles 
and on the personal staff of the Secretary of 
State for War, just as the conflict was closing. 

















MRS. AMERY TAKES A LESSON IN FANCY 
SKATING 


Author of the Empire Settlement Act 


After the election of 1918, he received his 
first ministerial appointment as Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. This 
position he held for two years and it was 
a post which harmonized with his keenest 
aspirations. It gave him opportunity to 
do something to strengthen the points 
which united the Dominions to the mother 
country. 

He introduced an important measure for 
Empire Settlement and secured the sanction 
of Parliament to an annual grant with a 
maximum of £3,000,000 a year for the pur- 
pose of settling British citizens and their 
families in the unoccupied territories of the 
British Dominions. Up to the present 
not more than £600,000 has been spent in 
one year; but great benefit has been de- 
rived by the emigrants to the Colonies from 
this important Act. Under the Empire 
Settlement scheme one-third of the passage 
money is granted free for the emigrant and 
the passage of all his children is paid. One- 
third more is advanced as a loan. Money 
is also advanced for developing the settle- 
ment, on condition that the Colonial Gov- 
ernment or philanthropic societies provide 
an equal amount. 

The. latest and most important develop- 
ment on these lines has been the formulation 
by the Australian Government of a great 
scheme under which they will raise £34,000,- 
ooo for settlement in that continent. Half 
the interest on this sum is to be paid by the 
British Government for five years, and for 
the next five years one-third of the interest. 
This alone involves, for the British Govern- 
ment, an expenditure of about £7,000,000. 

Under Mr. Amery’s Empire Settlement 
Act, Canada is now taking some 3,000 fam- 
ilies a year, and in this work the Church 
Army, the Salvation Army and other phil- 
anthropic organizations are actively en- 
gaged, with the strong encouragement of 
the Government. 


At the Admiralty 


The Colonial Under-Secretaryship was 
followed by appointment to the more 
important post of Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty in 1921 and 1922. 

On the downfall of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government, Mr. Bonar Law made Mr. 
Amery First Lord of the Admiralty. While 
at the Admiralty, Mr. Amery defeated 
a proposal by Sir Eric Geddes—under what 
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WHEN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT RESTS—A HOLIDAY SCENE IN SWITZERLAND 


(At the left of this group is Mr. Vivian Phillips, chief ‘‘whip”’ of the Liberal party in the House of Commons. 


Next is 


Rt. Hon. Sir John Simon, who will probably succeed Mr. Asquith [recently elevated to the House of Lords] as Liberal 
leader and principal advocate of Free Trade. In the center of the group is Sir Henry Lunn, author of the present 


article. 


Next is Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Norman, formerly Secretary of the Post-Office, and at the extreme right is 


Sir Roland Blades, Bart.) 


was called the “Geddes axe’”’—to reduce the 
navy by 35,000 men. Mr. Amery was suc- 
cessful in proving to the House that this 
report was the result of a miscalculation; 
and his successful encounter with Sir Eric 
Geddes on that occasion was one of the most 
interesting incidents in his brilliant career. 

At the Admiralty, Mr. Amery emanci- 
pated the British Navy from that concen- 
tration in the North Sea which had been 
natural during the German War, but which 
had ceased to be reasonable when the war 
was over; and he restored the Mediter- 
ranean and Oceanic distribution of the fleet. 

Just before the fall of Mr. Baldwin’s 
first Government, Mr. Amery suggested 
a scheme which was characteristic of him 
and which aroused great enthusiasm 
throughout the British Dominions. He de- 
cided to send a detachment of the fleet on 
a cruise to the British colonies, proceeding 
from England to South Africa, thence to 
Ceylon, Singapore, Strait Settlements, Aus- 
tralia, the west coast of Canada. The main 
flotilla went through the Panama Canal to 
the West Indies and Canada and home. 
_ The cruise was a great lesson for the fleet 
in long distance seamanship and was wel- 


comed perhaps with the greatest enthusiasm | 


of all in Australia, where the importance of 
the British fleet as a protection against 
invasion is vividly realized. 


Becomes Colonial Secretary 


When Mr. Baldwin returned to power 
after the recent October election—the 
policy of the government—being certain to 
include such measures of Colonial Prefer- 
ence as were possible without taxation on 
food—it was inevitable that Mr. Amery 
should find himself Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, the position most in harmony 
with the aspirations of his life. 

Those who share my own Free Trade 
views regard with apprehension the effect 
of Colonial Preference upon Britain’s all- 
important relations with the United States. 
Mr. Amery’s answer to this is that the 
American Government and people will 
regard such preference to the Dominions 
as quite as natural as the protection which 
they afford to their own industries against 
British goods, and that this policy will work 
no harm in this respect. This is not the 
place for a full discussion of that question. 

It must suffice for me to point out as a 
convinced Free Trader one argument against 
Mr. Amery’s contention: 
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When I was speaking in St. Louis twenty 
years ago on Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, I 
said: ‘Here in America, you have the 
greatest Free Trade area in the world. I 
have traveled across one-third of the Amer- 
ican continent and I have passed no custom 
house. If I had been traveling from London 
to Rome, via Belgium, my journey would 
have been interrupted by custom houses 
at Ostend, Sterpenich, Basle, and Chiasso. 
IT have still two-thirds of your continent to 
cross, and there is no custom house until 
I reach the Pacific Coast. Nothing like 
that is possible in the British Empire. We 
have custom houses between all our states. 

“Tf the whole of the rest of the world 
were involved in a universal cataclysm, and 
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the United States alone remained un- 
touched, Wall Street would rock but your 
industries would go on. If a deluge sub- 
merged the whole world except Great Brit- 
ain, we should be starved in three months.” 

The British Empire is separated by great 
oceans and by natural boundaries. Whether 
Mr. Amery by his policy can triumph over 
these physical obstacles, and can convince 
not only the British people but also the 
parliaments of the different Dominions 
that a policy of Imperial Preference can be 
made effective in creating anything like 
a true customs union within the empire, 
is a question that time will solve. In any 
case Mr. Amery has a great part to play 
in our English politicai life. 


II. Rt. Hon. Sir John Simon, Formerly Secretary for 
Home Affairs 


¢ THE House of Commons to-day on the 
front Ministerial Bench, Mr. Amery, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, sits on 
the Speaker’s right as the leading advocate 
of Imperial Preference and Protection. 
On the Speaker’s left, below the gangway, 
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SIR JOHN SIMON ON THE ICE AT PONTRESINA, 
SWITZERLAND 


(At the left is Dr. Lionel Ford, headmaster of Harrow, 
the famous English preparatory school) 


sits Sir John Simon, the former Liberal 
Home Secretary, who is believed to have 
refused the Lord Chancellorship because he 
preferred the reversion to leadership of the 
Liberal and Free Trade party. The parallel 
between the careers of these two statesmen 
at certain points and the contrast at others 
inevitably invites a careful comparison, and 
three winter holidays spent with them on 
the High Alps, justify me in following the 
sketch of Mr. Amery with special considera- 
tion of Sir John Simon’s past career and his 
present position in English politics. 


Another All Souls Fellow 


They were born within a few months of 
each other, in 1873, and matriculated on the 
same day at the University of Oxford. 
Each secured a First-Class in Classics at 
the examination called ‘‘ Moderations”’ and 
also a First-Class in the School of Litere 
Humaniores, or, as it is more commonly 
known, in “Greats.” They both were 
candidates for the distinction of an All 
Souls Fellowship on the same day. ‘They 
were staying in the same lodgings, and when 
the news came of the election each was 


_ wondering whether the other was successful, 


but both had been elected to that high 
distinction, Amery to a Fellowship in His- 
tory and John Simon to a Fellowship in 
Law. 

Here in large measure the parallel ends. 
Sir John Simon is over six feet high. Mr. 
Amery, like le petit caporal and many other 
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leaders of men, is below the usual stature. 


In temperament they are singularly unlike. 
Amery all his life has taken great risks. 
John Simon has followed his career with a 
steady persistence which, with his great 
abilities, has left little to chance. While 
John Simon on the skating rink advances 
from the early tests to proficiency in that 
difficult art, Amery is far away on the 
mountains whose perils have tempted him 
in four continents to great adventure, and 
is running risks which neither his family nor 
his friends would wish him to incur. 


A Great Liberal and Free Trader 


While Amery suffered a series of electoral 
defeats as a Protectionist, when Free Tzade 
was in the ascendant and was not elected as 
a Member of the House until 1911, John 
Simon fought and won the second greatest 
electoral division in the country, Waltham- 
stow, at the great Free Trade victory of 
1906, and held the seat through three gen- 
eral elections for twelve years. 

Amery has behind him the whole force of 
the Imperialists of the British Empire in 
England and the Colonies alike. He repre- 
sents the extreme right of the Conservative 
party with the traditions inherited from 
Benjamin Disraeli and in the matter of 
Imperial Preference from Joseph Chamber- 
lain, whose faithful disciple he is. 

John Simon is the hope of those Liberals 
who have no faith in coalitions and who 
believe in following a man who has been 
steadily true to the principles of the Glad- 
stone, Campbell Bannerman, Asquith suc- 
cession. 

When at his recent election, Sir John 
Simon was questioned as to his nationality 
—his name suggesting a possible Jewish 
origin—he replied: ‘‘I should be very sorry 
on any account to reflect upon the honor- 
able record of a great ancient people [thereby 
securing the allegiance of the Jewish voters 
in his division], but I must state that my 
father was purely Welsh, my mother 
purely English, my school purely Scottish, 
and my wife purely Irish.” 

Like Lloyd George, he is on his father’s 
side a Pembrokeshire man, but born in 
Manchester. His father was one of four 
brothers in the Congregational ministry— 
one of whom was minister of the famous 
Westminster Chapel, associated in recent 
years with the ministry of Jowett and 
Campbell Morgan, so well-known in Amer- 
ica. His father was one of the most influ- 
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SIR JOHN SIMON 
(A brilliant legal career carried Sir John Simon into Par- 
liament in 1911, and two years later he became Attorney- 
General in the cabinet of Mr. Asquith. During the war 
he was for a time Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
later becoming a major in the Royal Air Force. In the 
present House of Commons he is the leading exponent of 
Free Trade) 

ential Congregational ministers that Man- 
chester has ever known. He was a man of 
great force in the ministry and at the same 
time was an ardent sportsman, being 
cricketer, golfer, and fisherman. 

For his father’s memory, John Simon has 
a great veneration and a deep sense of 
gratitude for the sacrifices made to send 
the son to Fettes, the famous Scottish 
public school. John Simon’s whole aca- 
demic career began with a scholarship at 
Fettes, the great Rugby football school of 
Scotland. He says of his schoolboy days 
that anybody who could survive the east 
winds of Edinburgh, as he did, need fear 
no illnesses afterwards. 

He left Fettes on a scholarship to Wad- 
ham College, one of the smaller Oxford 
colleges, which at that time had a singu- 
larly brilliant set of alumni, among its 
scholars being F. E. Smith, now Lord 
Birkenhead, C. B. Fry, the great cricketer, 
and F. W. Hurst, for many years editor of 
the Economist and recently lecturer at one 
of the universities in California. F. E. 
Smith and John Simon were both of them 
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p:ominent debaters in the Union and each of 
them passed the Chair. 

Presidents of the Union who take a defi- 
nite political lineand achieve other university 
distinctions are certain to be sought after as 
candidates for Parliament; and in 1900, 
when he was only twenty-seven years of age, 
he was invited to stand for Parliament, but 
on the advice of Sir Courtney Gilbert he 
declined the invitation. Sir Courtney 
wisely said to him: “If you enter the 
House at such an early period, before you 
have made your mark at the Bar, solicitors 
will not regard you as taking law seriously 
but will conclude that your ambitions are 
purely political.” Simon resisted the temp- 
tation, and laid the foundation of one of the 
greatest and most lucrative practices that 
the profession has known. 


Counsel in Alaska Boundary Arbitration 


His success at the Bar was so great that 
he became King’s Counsel in 1908 at the 
age of ‘thirty-five, a record only once par- 
alleled in the history of the Bar. Prior to 
this, in 1903, when thirty years of age, he 
had been appointed as one of the Counsel 
for the British Government in the Alaska 
Boundary Arbitration; and his conduct in 
this case gave him at once a leading posi- 
tion among the juniors of the Bar. 

It is interesting to recall a conversation 
which I had that year with President Roose- 
velt on the question of this Alaska boundary. 
I had been introduced, together with an 
English peer who was traveling with me, 
to the President by Senator Frye, then 
president pro tempore of the Senate. Mr. 
Roosevelt almost immediately began to 
speak of the Canadian boundary and said, 
‘“‘[ must show you the British atlas.” He 
laid it before us and said, “That map gives 
the American case; and that map gives the 
American case; and that map gives the 
American case”—showing us map after 
map, prepared by order of the Admiralty, 
by order of the House of Lords, by order of 
the House of Commons, etc., etc. He then 
said: “If it had been any other nation but 
England—and I want you to tell your 
friends this—if it had been: Russia or Ger- 
many, I should have gone to the Senate 
and laid that atlas before them and said: 
‘That is my case!’ But because it is 
Great Britain, I have agreed to this arbi- 
tration.” 

I was amazed that the President should 
speak so freely in view of the election to 


take place twelve months later, for which 
he was standing as a candidate, to two 
Englishmen whom he had only just met; 
and I said: ‘Do you really mean that we 
may say this outside?” He said: “Oh, 
no, certainly not, only in England.” 

Sir John Simon was greatly impressed 
with the personality of two of the Senators 
who were members of the commission, 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Elihu Root. 
The three American commissioners stood 
firm for the American case. Lord Alver- 
stone on the English side recognized the 
strength of certain American contentions, 
and in the end the commission was divided 
four to two and the American case was 
conceded. Sir John Simon returned to 
his practice with the laurels of this case to 
strengthen his position in legal circles. 

In 1910, Mr. Asquith appointed him to 
the position of Solicitor-General; and in 
1913, on the advancement of Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs (now Earl of Reading) to the posi- 
tion of Lord Chief Justice, Simon became 
Attorney-General with a seat in the Cabinet. 
This is not always the case, but Sir John’s 
great abilities entitled him to Cabinet rank, 
though he himself is somewhat doubtful 
as to the wisdom of including an Attorney- 
General in the Cabinet. 

“In America,” he said to me in conversa- 
tion, “‘the Attorney-General conducts no 
Government cases in court. This is left 
to the Solicitor-General; but in England, 
the Attorney-General has to appear in 
court and he may be required there when 
the Cabinet is sitting. He also has to 
advise the Cabinet on questions affecting 
the different departments of the Govern- 
ment, and he should do this without the 
prejudice which must result if he has taken 
a line of his own in the Cabinet.” 


Home Secretary During the War 


In 1915, during the war, he was appointed 
His Maijesty’s Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, and in that capacity he had to deal 
with important problems and controversies. 

In 1916 the Government decided to 
introduce conscription and—to his infinite 
credit, be it said—Sir John Simon sacrificed 
his great position and attacked the policy 
of the Government, becoming a private 
member, and so was true to his convictions 
against conscription. 

A little later on he accepted a commission 
in the Royal Air Force as Major and went 
out to France. 
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In the khaki election of 1918, Sir John 
Simon, in common with other Liberal lead- 
ers, lost his seat, but he continued his ad- 
vocacy of Liberal principles in the country. 
Four years later, on the break-up of the 
Coalition, he was once more returned to 
Parliament and came back to his position 
as second only to Mr. Asquith in the ranks 
of the Liberal party. And this position 
he holds in the present Parliament as the 
leading exponent of Free Trade. 


The Future of British Liberalism 


He regards with hopefulness the future 
of Liberalism in England. The party has 
now a strong debating and platform team, 
and although in the dread of a Labor Gov- 
ernment the Conservatives secured a great 
majority at the last election, he considers 
that Liberalism has a great part to play as 
a political force in our national life. To 
him the passion of the Labor party for 
Russia is one of the inexplicable enigmas 
of modern politics, and their entanglement 
with the Soviets makes it certain that it 
must be many years before they return. 
The whole question of the future of English 
politics depends on whether Liberalism can 
make out a strong case against the policy 
to which the Conservative party is at 
present committed. 

Sir John holds very definitely that the 
policy which Mr. Baldwin has announced, 
in his “Safeguarding of Industries” meas- 
ure, is one that will involve the Conservative 
party in great difficulties. As he put it in 
a conversation with me one day: “The 
Government propose that if one nation, say 
Belgium, has a depreciated exchange, 
therefore all steel, including American, 
coming into Great Britain shall be taxed.” 
“Tt is equivalent,” he said, “to saying that 
because a golfer has a handicap in his favor 
against one golfer, he should have the same 
handicap against all golfers.” 

The Government has a great majority 
in the House, but the fate of any Govern- 
ment depends not merely upon its majority 
but upon its maintenance of a logical posi- 
tion in the measures which it follows. Mr. 
Baldwin is in this difficulty. He has made 
two promises—one is that there shall be no 
taxation on food, and the other is that he 
will try to carry out the resolutions of the 


Imperial Conference. If he does not tax 
food, he cannot carry out those resolutions. 


Against Imperial Preference 


Another difficulty, Sir John Simon urges, 
in which Mr. Baldwin will find himself 
placed, is that he wishes to use the pro- 
ceeds of certain taxes to help Dominion 
trade. The British agriculturalist will at 
once say: “Why should you assist Cana- 
dian goods to come into competition with 
us when you are giving us no corresponding 
subsidy.” The great argument that Sir 
John Simon urges against the policy of 
Imperial Preference is twofold: 

First, if each member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations decides its 
policy for itself, it can change that policy 
when it desires. Mr. Baldwin’s proposals 
would involve a system of interlocking 
preferences. The British Parliament would 
then be bound by the decisions of the 
parliaments of the Dominions. This will 
create a grave risk of the question arising 
in English politics: ‘What are we getting 
in return for the sacrifices we are making for 
the Colonies?” There is now no anti- 
Dominion policy in the nation, but Sir 
John holds that there is danger that it may 
come if we are bound in this fashion. The 
British electorate, with its heavy burden of 
taxation, will not readily consent to the 
imposition of fresh taxes simply for the 
benefit of the Dominions. 

His second argument against Imperial 
Preference, which to me seems conclusive, 
is that it is quite impossible by any system 
of preference to make conditions equal as 
between the Dominions. Somewhat con- 
temptuously he remarks: “The Imperial 
Preference people have tried to find a way 
to give preference to South Africa, and 
have had to fall back on tinned crayfish!”’ 

Such in briefest outline are some of the 
arguments which will be advanced in the 
months and the years that are coming by 
Sir John Simon on one side of the table 
in the House of Commons, against the 
brilliant debating of his friend and political 
opponent, Mr. Amery, on the other side of 
the table. Whether Sir John Simon will 
convince the British nation that he is right, 


or whether Mr. Amery’s policy will triumph, - 


is hidden in the future. 
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UNCLE SAM SETTLES WITH 
THE RAILROADS 


BY OLIVER PECK NEWMAN 


AMES C. DAVIS, Director-General 
of Railroads of the United States, has 
saved his country five hundred million dol- 
lars during the last four years; and as a 
consequence he is about to lose his job. 
After President 


world, without the hang-over of a single 
lawsuit. Four years ago all parties con- 
cerned anticipated litigation that would 
continue for a decade or perhaps for a 
quarter of a century. And thus, by per- 

forming his duties 





Wilson handed the 
railroads back to 
their owners in 
1920 the roads filed 
claims against the 
Government aggre- 
gating more than a 
billion dollars—one- 
twentieth of the to- 
tal value of all the 
railroad properties 
in the country! A 
four-year interval of 
blood-sweating has 
ensued, however, 
and Director-Gener- 
al Davis now comes 
forward with his 
final report, showing 
that every claim has 
been settled (except 
two small ones hung 
up by a receivership) 
at a net outlay by 
the Government of 








efficiently and expe- 
ditiously, Davis has 
hastened the day 
when Congress can 
abolish his office. 
Between the filing 
of the railroad claims 
for a billion, how- 
ever, and Davis’ 
final report stands 
one of the most in- 
teresting and most 
remarkable chapters 
of governmental ad- 
ministration ever 
written. 


He Knew the Rail- 
road Business 


When the carriers 
claimed that the 
Government owed 
them a billion dol- 
lars, unaccounted for 
at the termination 
of Federal operation, 








only forty-eight mil- 


lion dollars © Harris & Ewing 


Congress made a 


He further recites 
the significant fact, 
that in no case did 
either party have to 
“go to law” to effect 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF RAILROADS 


(Mr. Davis, an Iowa lawyer, became administrator of 
the railroads for the Government in 1920. He had for 
twenty years been general attorney for the Chicago & 
Northwestern in his State. Earlier still he had been City 
Solicitor and Mayor of Keokuk, where he was born sixty- 


sweeping gesture to 
the President and 
said: 
“Settle with ’em!” 
That was all. As 





a settlement. Ad- 
justment was accom- 
plished across the table in every case by 
fair consideration of the facts and applica- 
tion of the spirit of reason on both sides. 
Thus is ended amicably the largest under- 
taking in liquidation of a single commercial 
interest in American history, if not in the 
282 


seven years ago) 


something very un- 
usual, Congress tied 
no strings to its order. It left wholly to 
the President the question of how, when, 
where and for what amount he should settle. 
Of course, the President is a quite busy 
person, so he looked around to find an 
experienced settler to do the trick for him, 
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and his eyes fell on “Jim” Davis, who was 
then general counsel for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. Davis had been a railroad 
lawyer all his life, beginning as a local at- 
torney down at Keokuk, Iowa, and grad- 
uating into general counsel for the North- 
western, in the Hawkeye State, a position 
he had filled creditably for many years. He 
knew the railroad game inside out, which 
was absolutely essential in the work at hand. 
So Davis was made Director-General, with 
the broad, blanket instruction to examine 
the railroad claims and settle them to the 
best possible interest of the Government. 
Congress accommodatingly put several 
hundred million dollars to his credit, so 
that he wouldn’t be cramped for cash in an 
emergency, and he went to work. 

Whether any railroad official expected 
a better deal because the adjustment of 
claims was to be in the hands of a railroad 
man has never been revealed, but in some 
quarters hostile to railroads, apprehension 
that such would be the result was freely 
expressed. Anybody who thought that 
Davis would favor the railroads because of 
his previous connection was soon disabused 
of such ideas, while many a railroad official 
who came before the Director-General, con- 
fident of getting his claim through in full, 
received the shock of his life when he saw 
it cut to a half, a quarter, a tenth of its 
face, or, perhaps, thrown out altogether, 
by the man who had always before been on 
the same side of the table with him. 


The Government’s Venture in Railroading 


The fact that there were claims totalling 
a billion dollars does not mean the railroads 
were trying to graft that sum out of the 
Government, merely because they had the 
chance. Such claims were inevitable be- 
cause of the unique circumstances of the 
whole transaction. The country was at 
war. The railroads were blockaded for 
500 miles back from the seacoast, so, at 
midnight, December 31st, 1917, the great 
arm of the Government just reached out 
and took over the whole works. 

Now in the private purchase of a private 
business the buyer and seller cause an in- 
ventory to be made, so that the buyer will 
know exactly what he is getting and the 
seller will know exactly what he is disposing 
of. Sale prices are determined by this ac- 
curate knowledge, possessed by both parties. 

Obviously, no such arrangement was pos- 
sible in the case of the Government and the 


railroads. The Government simply took 
in everything belonging and pertaining to 
railroading, and neither.it nor the roads 
knew exactly what it got. It took over 
532 separate transportation properties, in- 
cluding, in addition to the railroads, twenty- 
five steamship lines, all the Pullman cars, 
with their complicated operations, grain 
elevators, floating docks, refrigerator cars, 
and soforth. It gathered into its maw more 
than two million freight cars, 66,000 loco- 
motives and 55,000 passenger cars. It also 
acquired, at the same moment, material 
and supplies, scattered from one end of the 
country to the other, to the value of five 
hundred million dollars. In cash drawers, 
safes and banks were four hundred million 
dollars in actual money, which also came 
into governmental possession. All the 
railroad shops, running at full blast, were 
acquired, and nearly two million railroad 
employees went to work for Uncle Sam at 
the same minute. 

But this was not a purchase of the rail- 
roads. The Government merely borrowed 
them. President Wilson said to the rail- 
road owners: “We will pay you a fair com- 
pensation for the use of your properties 
and return them to you in as good condition 
as they were in when we took them.” 


The Principle of Compensation 


Twenty-six months later, at midnight, 
February 29th, 1920, the Government 
calmly handed the 532 transportation agen- 
cies back to their owners, again without 
any inventory or any estimate as to what 
property was involved. In the meantime, 
Congress had ratified President Wilson’s 
promise to the roads and a start had been 
made in carrying out the first half of it. 
This was the part pertaining to payment of 
compensation for the use of the property. 
The principle observed—which gave general 
satisfaction—was that “the roads should 
receive a net operating income equal in 
each case to the average net income of the 
three years preceding June 30th, 1917.” This 
was considered a fair basis and the deter- 
mination of the amount due each road be- 
came a comparatively simple matter of 
accounting. The period of three years 
prior to June 30th; 1917, became known as 
the “test period,” and under its application 
to the period of Federal operation the Gov- 
ernment paid the roads about $79,000,000 
a month, or a total of $2,087,205,344.48. 
Much of this was unsettled and some of it 
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was in dispute when Davis began his 
adjustments, but it presented no such 
difficulties as the other half of the Govern- 
ment’s promise—that the roads would be 
returned no worse for the wear. 


Claims for Deterioration 


Who should say whether the roads were 
returned in as good condition as when they 
were taken over? If there had been de- 
terioration in any particular class of prop- 
erty who should say how much and how 
should the money value of that deteriora- 
tion be determined? Were roadbeds worse 
than they had been before? If so, how 
much worse? Had freight cars been dam- 
aged? Ifso, how many and to what extent? 
Remember that nobody knew the conditions 
of the hundreds of thousands of things that 
constitute railroad property at the time 
the Government took them over. How, then, 
could it be determined what the wear and 
tear had amounted to? Even if a survey 
could have been made when the properties 
were returned (which was a physical im- 
possibility) it would have been worthless 
because none had been made when the 
properties were acquired and there was no 
standard with which to make comparison. 

In their zeal to guard the interest of their 
stockholders the railroad officials sought to 
hold the Government to its promise. The 
properties had actually been returned, so 
the only recourse left to the officials, in 
cases where they believed the roads had 
not been handed back in as good condition 
as when they were taken over, was to file 
claims for monetary payment for deteriora- 
tion. Most of these items fell naturally 
into classification as amounts due for: 

(1) Maintenance of way. 

(2) Maintenance of equipment. 
(3) Depreciation. 

(4) Retirement. 

(5) Materials and supplies. 

Such were the claims, totalling a billion 
dollars, that Jim Davis was told to examine 
into and settle—a job which would seem 
to have no beginning, ending or middle, 
if settlement were to be made on any sort 
of a demonstrable basis. 


Railroad Men as the Government’s Assistants 


The first thing Davis did was to hire 
railroad men to help him. He established 
divisions in his organization corresponding 
to the above classifications, and added 
accounting and legal departments. For 


each division he drafted an expert, highly 
efficient man as the head of the office. As 
a result, when the superintendent of any 
department of any particular railroad sat 
down at a conference in Davis’ office in 
Washington to discuss claims he found, 
across the table from him, a man who knew 
as much about his subject as he did, and 
at the head of the table he found Davis 
himself, an old dog at all departments of 
railroading, for the railroad lawyer of the 
Middle West who grew up during the great 
era of railroad development there had to 
learn the whole business. 

Time and again, in threshing out claims 
in conference, Davis would lean across the 
table and address a railroad official (most 
of them were old personal friends) like this: 

“Now, Tom, Tom! Don’t try to put 
that over! You know and I know it won’t 
go.” 

He would smile when he said it and his 
old friend would look sheepish for a second 
and then throw up his hands, shrug his 
shoulders and agree that the item should 
go out. 

At the beginning, the railroads demanded 
compensation for the actual deterioration 
of the various classes of railway property. 
They proposed, for instance, that every 
individual freight car be considered. They 
wanted to set forth a record of each car, 
stating that it was worth such and such 
a sum on December 31st, 1917, when they 
gave it up, and such and such on February 
29th, 1920, when they got it back again. 
They sought to have this principle applied 
to all their property. Davis refused to 
consider it. 


e 
A Fair Basis of Compensation 


After prolonged conference and discus- 
sion a rule of thumb, considered fair to 
both the railroads and the Government, 
was adopted. It was based on the principle 
which had previously been laid down by 
the Government in arriving at a basis for 
fair compensation for the use of the rail- 
roads. As to maintenance of way and 
maintenance of equipment, Davis agreed 
that theoretically the Government should 
have expended the same relative amounts 
for the twenty-six months of Federal opera- 
tion that the roads themselves had expended 
during the three-year test period. In cases 
where the Government failed to expend such 
amounts, it was agreed the roads should be 
reimbursed therefor in money. 
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As to depreciation, retirements and _re- 
placements, the same principle was applied. 
The practices of the carriers during the test 
period were made applicable, proportion- 
ately, to the twenty-six months of Federal 
operation. 

The determination of the claims on these 
bases, therefore, became largely a matter 
of ascertaining facts, from the carriers’ and 
the Government’s records, as to what had 
been done during the test period and during 
the two years and two months of govern- 
ment control. It was not all cut and dried, 
however, as one typical case will show. 


Inefficiency of Labor in the War Period 


The accountants discovered, for example, 
that the Government was 42,300,000 rail- 
road ties short. Under the rule of thumb 
adopted, it had failed, by 42,300,000, to 
lay as many new ties as the railroads had 
laid during a proportionate part of the test 
period. Davis proposed to allow the rail- 
roads what the ties would have cost during 
the test period. 

“Oh, no,” said the railroad officials. 
“Labor was only half as efficient during the 
war period. You must give us twice as 
much allowance for the labor of laying the 
ties. Ifa tie laid cost $1.25 during the test 
period our allowance for the Government’s 
shortage during Federal operation should 
equal $2.50.” 

The claim for additional allowance be- 
cause of the “inefficiency of labor” ran 
through thousands of items and illustrates 
the character of differences which had to be 
adjusted. It was discovered, incidentally, 
that besides being short 42,300,000 ties, 
the Government was also short 710,000 
tons of rails, 5,000,000 tons of ballast and 
$40,000,000 of track labor. This meant 
that it owed the railroads two tons of rails 
and 115 ties for every mile of road. 


Counter-Claims by the Government 


But expenditures to the advantage of 
the Government were also uncovered in the 
accounting. In many cases the amounts 
spent during Federal operation had been in 
excess of the amounts called for under the 
settlement basis in use. These sums were 
set up as claims by the Government against 
the roads. 

Differences requiring adjustment were 
also found in the compensation account 
between the Government and the railroads. 
In the complicated matter of material and 
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supplies Davis sought to make the best 
settlements possible, on the basis of prop- 
erty actually acquired and actually returned. 

Adjustments and restatements of claims, 
brought about without great difficulty or 
effort, because of comparatively simple 
bookkeeping facts, reduced the original 
total of $1,013,389,502.12 demanded by the 
railroads to $768,003,274.23. Against this 
Davis set up tentative claims in behalf of 
the Government aggregating $438,130,811.- 
74. In final settlement, at the end of the 
four-year grind, he paid out to creditor 
roads $243,647,196.91 and collected from 
debtor roads $195,072,295.17, making the 
excess payment over collections, $48,574,- 
gor.74—less than five per cent. of the 
original amount involved. 


Uncle Sam Paid Spot Cash Always 


That this result could be achieved in four 
years and without endless litigation was 
probably due to two major causes—leaving 
out of the equation for the moment the 
tact, good nature, knowledge of his job and 
tireless energy of the Director-General him- 
self. First, Davis paid cash on the nail and, 
second, every settlement was in a “lump 
sum.” No railroad official ever knew what 
he was receiving under any one heading. 

“Had we begun by making our detailed 
conclusions public,” said Mr. Davis, in dis- 
cussing the adjustments, “we would have 
found ourselves going round in circles every 
day at the insistence of officials citing prec- 
edents. As we handled it, we were free 
to treat any case in the best manner possible 
at the moment. We held to certain general 
principles throughout, but were not bound 
in their application in any given instance.” 

The ability to pay spot cash was also 
a big help. In 1921 and 1922, when many 
of the adjustments were made, the rail- 
roads were frightfully hard up. A million 
dollars was often as much as five million 
at some other time. 

“Tt was the old story of the claim agent,” 
said Mr. Davis, “and I explained it in the 
claim agent’s words, which the railroad 
officials understood.” 

“*Here’s the cash, Bill,’ I’d say, ‘five 
million dollars. I’m counting it out for 
you right here on the desk.’ Maybe his 
claim had been for fifty million. 

“Naw, I won’ take it,’ Bill would say. 

“Now, don’t be hasty,’ I’d reply. 

“When would I get the money?’ he 
would likely ask. 
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“*Right now,’ I'd tell him. 

““No red tape about it? Wouldn’t have 
to get an appropriation?’ 

“*No, sir; not an inch of red tape. The 
money is lying in the treasury waiting for 
my check. It doesn’t go through the 
Comptroller or anybody else. While you 
are signing the agreement I’ll be writing the 
check for the full amount and will hand it 
to you right over this desk.’” 

The thought of cash on the spot against 
a lawsuit usually had identically the same 
effect as a railroad claim agent’s offer of 
cash or a lawsuit to a man with a claim 
against the company. Davis’ case was 
strengthened by his personal knowledge of 
the justice of his offer, and by the further 
fact that the railroad official knew that 
Davis knew that the official knew that it 
was fair. Not all railroads were satisfied 
with their settlements but none were dis- 
satisfied to the point of refusing them. 
None were dissatisfied to the point of bring- 
ing suit, which they had power to do at any 
moment, and none are “sore” now. The 
job is done, the Government has saved, 
approximately, half a billion dollars, and 
everybody has a good taste in his mouth. 

Furthermore, the Railroad Administra- 
tion is now an income-producing bureau of 
the Government. The financial operations 
during the period of liquidation have been 


unusual. The Government took from the 
railroads—in payment for equipment sold to 
them, of funding capital expenses, and as a 
result of final settlements—a total of 
$629,202,550, represented by definitive obli- 
gations. The Director-General has sold to 
the investing public, without recourse, at 
par and accrued interest, and collected from 
the carriers, $454,513,750 of these obliga- 
tions; and that amount has been paid into 
the United States Treasury, and stands to 
the credit of the Railroad Administration as 
an unexpended appropriation. 

In addition, the Railroad Administration 
holds a balance of $174,688,800 of the above- 
described railroad obligations, all bearing 6 
per cent. interest, the income from which 
will more than complete the liquidation of 
all outstanding indebtedness growing out of 
or connected with Federal control. The 
assets of the Railroad Administration (in- 
cluding cash to its credit as unexpended 
appropriation and carrier obligations) now 
aggregate $666,503,273.73. 

The personnel of the Railroad Administra- 
tion reached a peak of 1300 two years ago, 
but is now down to 394, and is growing 
smaller every week. Unlike other govern- 
ment agencies in Washington, instead of 
seeking to expand and perpetuate itself, it 
is doing everything in its power to put itself 
out of business. 





SO THIS IS POLITICS! 


CAMPAIGN ECHOES FROM THE AGRICULTURAL NORTHWEST 
BY CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


[General Sherrill, of New York, who is one of the frankest of men and least fanatical of partisans, 
nevertheless enjoys the game of politics and throws himself into campaigns with a zest that characterizes all 
his activities. Last fall, as a strong Coolidge supporter, he was studying politics in Northwestern States that 


were thought likely to be carried for the third ticket. 


This brief article summarizes his observations as to the 


shifts and changes that came about between the end of August and the first of November—Tue Ep1ror] 


HE vote recorded for Mr. Coolidge on 

November 4—15,718,789 out of 28,- 
924,070—was very impressive, but not so 
impressive as that it was only 433,411 short 
of the great total rolled up by Mr. Harding 
four years ago when there was no split in 
the Republican vote. But there was a 
highly significant difference between the 
totals of 1920 and 1924, to which small 
allusion has been made. Mr. Harding’s 
vote was largely one of protest against the 
policies launched or backed by Mr. Wilson, 


while the Coolidge vote was: one of con- 
fidence in that trustworthy New Englander. 

That vote was given to the Republican 
candidate in spite of the oil and other 
scandals for which his party was held to 
blame. Our Democratic friends have not 
yet recovered from their surprise that their 
Teapot Dome drive was not successful. The 
answer was easy: “We are voting for 
Coolidge, and he had nothing to do with 
that scandal.” It is interesting to note 
how some of our presidential campaigns are 
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run upon personalities and others upon 
principles. “Sound Money” won for Mc- 
Kinley, and “He kept us out of war” won 
for Wilson, while Coolidge and Roosevelt 
won on their personalities. 

This article is written in response to the 
Editor’s question: ‘‘ Was Coolidge as strong 
in September as he was in November?” 
The writer was asked this question because 
he had travelled a good deal in the middle 
west and northwest early in the campaign. 
At that time more than a few States 
generally Republican were in open revolt 
against that party, and seven in particular 
were outspoken in their opposition. These 
were North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Washington, California, and 
Iowa. Indiana looked very shaky because 
of the Ku Klux Klan question. For a 
couple of weeks Indiana’s motto seemed to 
be “I don’t know where I’m going but I’m 
on my way.” It surely was! 


Campaign Strategy 


Of the seven lost sheep just cited, all but 
Wisconsin came back into the fold, and each 
for a different reason, which shows versa- 
tility in the back of somebody’s head. 
Fortunately Mr. Coolidge had as campaign 
manager a New Englander who had no 
narrow New England viewpoint. He real- 
ized that his job was “to sell Coolidge”’ to 
the midwestern folk who did not know 
enough about him. He further realized 
that he could not do it from Boston or New 
York, so he moved right out to Chicago and 
spent most of his time there. 

I know nothing of Chairman William 
Butler’s private plans of strategy, but it was 
easy to note after travelling through those 
battle-ground States that in each the 
problem was being skillfully met in a 
different manner, and that the plan in each 
State had been carefully studied. No local 
information gathered during the pre-con- 
vention primary campaigns was wasted. 

In one or two of these States the job was 
frankly put up to a local leader, and left to 
him. The most typical of these cases was 
North Dakota. Back in March, the local 
Coolidge chairman, ex-Governor L. B. 
Hanna, had managed to win out against 
Senators Johnson and LaFollette, but even 
then their combined vote outnumbered 
Coolidge’s. In September that opposition 
vote was united, rendering this new contest 
all the more difficult. Besides, some local 
Republican leaders did not want Hanna 


again put in charge. One of Chairman 
Butler’s deftest moves was winning local 
consent to Hanna’s reappointment—and 
Hanna won again! 

In South Dakota, where Senator Johnson 
had won the March primary by a narrow 
margin, the job was to get the Republican 
“big chiefs” to realize that the State 
wanted Coolidge, and that the said chiefs 
had better climb on board the band-wagon 
before it was too late. In passing, let me 
record an incident of last February in 
South Dakota. A druggist having a chain 
of drug stores throughout that State became 
an enthusiastic Coolidge man, and asked 
me to procure for exhibition in all his front 
windows a reprint of the scene at daybreak 
when the aged father, as Justice of the 
Peace, swore in his son Calvin Coolidge as 
President. But it was not to be had, and 
lately Senator Wadsworth spoke at the 
Union League Club in New York of this un- 
willingness to capitalize the dramatic that 
characterizes President Coolidge. And is 
that not precisely the trait that really 
pleases our people more than its opposite? 
Was not Admiral Dewey at his very best 
when he quietly remarked in Manila Bay to 
the captain of his flag ship Olympia, “You 
may begin firing when you are ready, 
Gridley.” Shall we not remember that 
longer than any flapdoodle sentence that he 
or some misguided historian might have hit 
upon to raise the curtain on the battle of 
Manila Bay? 


The Campaign in Iowa and Nebraska 


In Iowa there was war to the knife 
between Senator Brookhart and the Coo- 
lidgeites. Here diplomacy was of small 
avail and (in football slang) line smashing 
was the only tactics. To anybody who 
likes a straight out knockdown fight—and I 
suspect most of us do—the one in Iowa was 
delightfully primitive. It was “rough stuff”’ 
all the time, in-fighting; and all concerned 
enjoyed themselves vastly. Result; a State 
that was clearly for LaFollette in September 
gave Mr. Coolidge a plurality of 265,392 in 
November, and Senator Brookhart only 
755 plurality. 

But Brookhart’s anti-Republican cam- 
paign had a by-product which proved useful 
in one of the other embattled States. One 
day he came out with a statement that 
General Dawes should retire from the 
Republican vice-presidential nomination 
and be replaced by Senator Norris of 
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Nebraska. This was just at the time when 
the LaFollette men in Nebraska were trying 
to persuade Norris to come out for his 
senatorial yoke-fellow. Senator Brookhart’s 
timely offer of General Dawes’ place on the 
Republican ticket must have embarrassed 
Senator Norris, who would not want it said 
that he had come out for LaFollette be- 
cause of Brookhart’s generous offer. So he 
said nothing, although he may have wished 
to quote Mercutio’s ‘‘a plague o’ both your 
houses.” 

His silence helped in Nebraska as did also 
the cheery mess among the Democrats, 
where their vice-presidential candidate, 
Governor Charles Bryan, seemed to be 
engaged in conciliation rather than warfare, 
so that if there should be a deadlock in the 
Electoral College and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he could count on the La- 
Follette Senators as well as the Democrats 
to elect him President. So the Nebraska 
campaign was in its turn quite different 
from those in the other recalcitrant States. 


Sentiment in the Far West 


Up in the State of Washington, the fight 
was waged upon still another plan. Congress- 
man Johnson, a sturdy two-fisted fighter, 
was using the Barkley-Howell bill as his 
chief way of reaching the women as well as 
the men, showing how that bill made for 
strikes, and strikes made for unhappy 
homes. He did as much for the Republican 
party in his State as he is doing for the 
nation as chairman of the Immigration 
Committee in the House of Representatives. 

In California, the Republicans’ ‘‘One best 
seller” was the proving to the voters that 
LaFollette (‘‘everybody’s friend”) was 
continually absent from the Senate when 
votes were taken on tariff items which 
greatly concerned California fruit-growers. 
Here again another silence proved useful, 
this time that of Senator Johnson, who, wise 
politician as he is, delayed &nnouncing him- 
self for or against Coolidge until the sound 
of the rising Coolidge tide was loud enough 
to indicate that silence for him was golden. 
So late as October 23, Secretary Hoover told 
a group of New York business men in 
Washington that the carrying of California 
for Coolidge was doubtful, and gave a 
strongly anti-Coolidge straw vote taken at 
an important county fair out there as basis 
for that opinion. 

In Wisconsin, where no hope could be 
entertained of defeating LaFollette in his 


own home State, a manful effort was made 
in fine old-fashioned manner to uphold the 
banner of straight Republicanism, with the 
result that the Coolidge personality told 
heavily against that of LaFollette and cut 
his normal majority severely. One may 
predict that at the next test, the Coolidge 
rise and the LaFollette fall will be even more 
pronounced. 


The Mid-Campaign Shift 


One cogent reason why the writer was so 
much struck by the difference between the 
anti-Coolidge atmosphere prevailing early 
in September in the States mentioned, and 
the surprising reversal thereof November 4, 
is because he was privileged to attend an 
early and confidential meeting in Chicago of 
the Republican publicity chiefs of most of 
those States. He left that meeting very 
gloomy. Then his traveling enabled him 
to see the specially selected campaign suited 
to each of those different States which that 
“down east Yankee,” William Butler, was 
using to push the Coolidge personality in 
the needed districts. Anyone who thinks 
that the size of the Coolidge victory proves 
that no campaign was necessary, should 
have visited those western States in early 
September! 

Senator LaFollette himself provides us 
with the best of proof that a mid-campaign 
shift came over what he had earlier con- 
sidered his own territory. The reader will 
note that the Senator’s campaign was 
broken into two entirely dissimilar parts. 
The first half he devoted to pursuing the 
electoral vote of the States we have been 
discussing and some of their neighbors, and 
with every hope of success. Then he 
heard the uprising wave of Coolidgism, 
decided to forget his desire for electoral 
votes, and instead to go after a large 
popular vote. This meant leaving the 


West, and moving to the more densely ° 


populated districts of the East. He lost 
the first half of the campaign, for on 
November 4 he received only the thirteen 
electoral votes of his own State of Wisconsin. 
He lost out with the farmers, but he did 
better during the second half of his cam- 
paign, for he amassed a total of 4,822,319 
votes, largely in the industrial East. His 
change of campaign venue and method 
shows that he early recognized how the 
growing knowledge of Coolidge in the West 
was changing the status of September to 
that which would prevail in November. 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY—THE 
SUPREME QUESTION 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Tue New Puase 


HE first two months of the present 

year have served to raise in many 
phases what has been and must long 
remain the supreme question in Europe— 
namely, Franco-German relations. 

We have had a crisis growing out of the 
issue of the evacuation of the Cologne 
Bridgehead, in which, to be sure, all the 
war-time allies of France stood with her in 
condemning German acts and evasions in the 
matter of armaments, but in which the 
underlying cause was French apprehension 
of a new German aggression. 

In the same period we have seen a very 
acute quarrel between the two countries 
over economic adjustments growing out 
of the lapse of certain provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the need of a new 
commercial treaty. A tariff war, the 
proportions of which can hardly be meas- 
ured yet, has been impending. 

Finally, in both countries domestic po- 
litical crises have had their real origin in 
the popular state of mind over the rela- 
tions of the two nations. A moderate 
government in France has lost its influence 
because it was felt by masses of the French 
people to have been too pliant in the face 
of German conditions; while across the 
Rhine a similar state of mind has resulted 
in repeated failures of a nominal moderate 
majority in the new Reichstag to take 
control or to organize a real government. 

The truth which Europe and the world 
has to face cannot be mistaken. It is a 
truism to say that the course of the history 
of Europe for a long time to come must 
turn upon Franco-German relations. It is 
axiomatic to assert that these relations 
must grow very much better or else—in 
a time which may be relatively distant, but 
cannot be regarded as otherwise than cer- 
tain to be reached—we shall have a new 
Franco-German _ struggle. 

_ After 1870 there was a long period of 


time in which the possibility of another 
war between the recent contestants was 
widely recognized, but although France 
recovered from the disasters of “the 
terrible year” with unforeseen rapidity, 
which disquieted Bismarck and Jed to one 
minatory gesture in 1875, two factors inter- 
vened to prevent a new collision. In the 
first place Germany grew in population and 
power so swiftly as to leave France with 
little real chance of regaining her lost 
provinces; while by making an alliance 
first with Austria and then with Italy, 
Bismarck so increased the odds as to make 
the venture hopeless. 

Thus for nearly half a century, between 
1871 and 1914, France stood facing her 
mutilated frontier with unmistakable grief 
and bitterness, but without hope of redress. 
She had made an alliance with Russia, 
and she had arrived at a degree of associa- 
tion with Great Britain. But there was 
the specific understanding in both cases 
that the partnership was defensive and 
that neither Britain nor Russia would 
undertake a new war to regain the Rhine 
boundary for the French. 

At the present moment the situation of 
Germany is not dissimilar from that of 
France after 1871. It is manifestly beyond 
the power of any German régime at the 
moment to seek to regain any lost provinces 
and above all to reclaim the Reichsland. 
Strasbourg and Metz in French hands 
are quite as solidly held as they were in 
German hands in the years immediately 
following the Treaty of Frankfort. 

But it must be recognized—and this is 
the essential fact—that whereas the German 
position grew steadily stronger between 
1871 and 1914, so far as the situation be- 
tween France and Germany exclusively 
was concerned, there is little to suggest 
to-day that this is to be France’s lot in 
the next few decades. On the contrary, 
it is almost certain that each year now will 
see Germany gaining in population, at 
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least disproportionately to France. And 
this is likely to be the case even if one dis- 
miss the rather absurd notions of French 
depopulation, which has never yet been a 
fact and is hardly likely to be. 

Nevertheless, while French population 
continues to grow with great slowness, 
German is likely to develop, with diminish- 
ing speed perhaps, but still faster than 
French. Moreover, there is nothing to sug- 
gest that there will be any such industrial 
development of France as has already taken 
place in Germany. Therefore, once more 
as in 1914, Germany is almost inevitably 
bound to confront France with thirty 
millions more of people and a proportion- 
ate superiority in machine power. 

In this situation French policy, if the 
traditional hostility between the two na- 
tions is to continue, must be to seek alli- 
ances, to build up an association of nations 
which in combination will have something 
like an equality with the German state. 
And patently such a combination must rest 
upon common interests and common dan- 
gers, must be made up of nations which 
share with France the fear and the danger 
of German revival. 

That there is a basis for such a combina- 
tion is plain. Belgium, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia are all under the shadow of Ger- 
man menace. For Belgium the events of 
1914 have clearly demonstrated that neu- 
trality would be no protection in case of a 
new Franco-German collision. Poland, 
holding relatively vast areas which she has 
reclaimed from German domination—lands 
which were all once Polish, be it remembered 
—stands in an even graver danger; while 
Czechoslovakia, with a German minority 
of three millions, has almost equal reason 
to dread German policy. 

These three nations would bring to an 
alliance with France and against Germany 
the advantage of numbers, for they contain 
more than forty-five millions of inhabitants, 
which, added to the forty of France, would 
unmistakably exceed any conceivable Ger- 
man total. Such an alliance, too, would 
geographically almost surround Germany, 
while the Polish frontier is within a scant 
hundred miles of Berlin, a circumstance 
which must not be overlooked. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that such a com- 
bination in fact exists to-day, in the form 
of a series of separate understandings be- 
tween France and each of these nations. 

Such a combination of states, however, 


inevitably drives Germany to seek its 
counterweight, as did the German combina- 
tion of half a century ago. Thus Germany 
can find in Russia, in Lithuania, in Hun- 
gary, partners which in a future not far 
distant would be eager to have German aid 
in the recovery of provinces lost by them to 
Poland and to Czechoslovakia. 

But in its turn such an arrangement would 
infallibly draw Rumania and Jugoslavia 
into the French orbit. Both are concerned 
with Hungarian purposes, while Rumania 
is as vitally affected as Poland by any Rus- 
sian action, since Rumania—like Poland— 
has reclaimed territory from the Russians, 
And Jugoslavia having joined the French 
group, Bulgaria might be expected to join 
the German, which would in turn bring 
Greece into the opposing association. 

Without attempting to pursue this analy- 
sis of the line-up of the various states 
further, the essential fact may be deduced. 
If France and Germany are to remain hos- 
tile, in the next decade the new generation 
is to see repeated the passions of the last 
half-century. Then we have to expect a 
Europe rapidly resuming its pre-war state, 
a Europe divided between two alliances 
each so fearful of the other as to make any 
real adjustment, any state of actual peace, 
impossible. 

In that state war might not come im- 
mediately, let us grant. But none the less 
it would be bound to come inevitably as 
one group or the other felt itself threatened 
with eventual weakness, saw itself menaced 
by events such as the Balkan Wars, which 
promised for the Triple Alliance in 1913 a 
rapid decline in power and thus in safety. 

More and more such a condition, too, 
would inevitably tend toward increased 
armaments, exaggerated preparations for 
war. We should in reality be back in the 
evil period which lasted from 1905 to 1914, 
when Europe from crisis to crisis approached 
Armageddon with an alarming speed. 


I’ Tue Price or PEACE 


One must concede at once, then, in look- 
ing at the Europe of the moment, that an 
understanding between France and Ger- 
many is the price of peace in Europe. The 
League of Nations, the International Court 
of Justice, all the experiments in interna- 
tional machinery for peace which have been 
undertaken in recent years, are and will 
remain of precious little importance if for 
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the future the relations between France and 
Germany are to remain what they now are 
or to worsen as they must unless there is 
some abrupt and material transformation. 

Moreover, it is idle to imagine that the 
solution of the problem can come through 
force alone or mainly. One can conceive 
that France, with her present allies, will be 
strong enough to meet any German attack 
for two decades to come, during one of 
which French troops will remain in German 
territory under the Treaty of Versailles. 
One may imagine that in some form the 
British may yet give to the French that 
guarantee which has so long been sought, a 
pledge of British aid in case of German 
aggression. 

This would add new strength to the posi- 
tion of the nations which are menaced by a 
German recovery but have no larger design 
than to defend against Germany the fron- 
tiers which were established at Paris in 
1919. But even such a guarantee would not 
necessarily abolish the peril, just as long 
as Germany did not herself relinquish all 
hope of recovery of her own lost territories. 
On the contrary, such a combination might 
stimulate German determination to arm 
and to prepare, for it would almost inevi- 
tably be interpreted within Germany as a 
menace, a positive menace not alone to 
German security but to German existence. 

On the other hand, if Great Britain should 
not give France the necessary assurance 
then we come at once to the real test. When 
Clemenceau agreed to resign the French 
claims for occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine, he did so only when he had obtained 
the pledge of British and American aid in 
case of anew German attack. That promise 


has been repudiated. But unless it is made , 


good, at least by Britain, does anyone seri- 
ously expect that the French will withdraw 
from the Rhine? I cannot believe it. 

But if the French stay on the Rhine, if 
they extend indefinitely an occupation 
which can legally be continued if Germany 
does not fulfil her obligations under the 
treatv—and it is hard to believe *hat any 
government in Germany could enforce 
disarmament completely—then there is, in 
reality, a state, of war. However absent 
actual conflict may be, the presence of 
thousands of French troops on German 
territory can have but one result within 
and without Germany. 

In such a situation, one of two things 
must ultimately take place. Either the 


Germans will attack the French to expel 
their garrisons and resume control of 
German territory, or the French, seeing the 
attack gathering, will strike first, having 
recourse to that preventive offensive which 
had been so frequently advocated by the 
Germans in their pre-war literature. But in 
neither case can one envisage anything but 
war. And such a war would not be confined 
to the territory between the Rhine and the 
Meuse. No! It would instantly be the 
signal for fighting on the Vistula, the Elbe, 
the Danube, indeed from one end of Europe 
to the other. 

What is actually to be decided, and to be 
decided within a relatively brief span of 
years, is whether Europe is going back to 
the old system of alliances which obtained 
before the war or is going to find some new 
system which shall replace the old. Ifno 
new system can be found, or being found 
can gain acceptance, then it is not difficult 
to read the future. Granted that now when 
Europe is still weak, exhausted, suffering 
from the recent struggle, a new war is un- 
likely if not impossible, nevertheless what 
will exist is a system which makes war in- 
evitable when physical recovery has been 
sufficient. The causes of war will have been 
carefully preserved, waiting restoration of 
the capacity to make war. 

To-day it is the settled conviction of a 
majority of the French people that Ger- 
many is only waiting until it becomes 
strong enough to attack again, that it has 
the will now and is sure to have the strength 
presently to undertake again what it under- 
took in 1914 and just missed attaining. 
And the German conviction that France 
means to prevent German recovery, to take 
advantage of certain provisions of the treaty 
to block German return, is equally general. 
Thus the French fear the Germans, and the 
Germans hate the French; and these emo- 
tions dominate the national politics and pur- 
poses of both peoples. 

One must not blink the fact that on the 
whole the state of feeling between the two 
countries has grown steadily worse over the 
past six years. This was inevitable unless 
Germany were permitted to escape the con- 
sequences of the war. If she were to sur- 
render territory or pay reparations, not 
only would France be the chief beneficiary 
but she would in the nature .of things be 
the nation most interested in the enforce- 
ment of the treaty when made. Thus for 
the German, even when all the Allies agreed 
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upon any policy or upon any treaty pro- 
vision, it was France which was held re- 
sponsible—because it was French force 
which made application possible and French 
insistence which alone made performance 
even conceivable. 

All the Allies, together, passed sentence 
upon Germany at Versailles. But all the 
Allies save France—that is, of the great 
powers—quickly disassociated themselves 
from the application of the terms, because 
they were not personally interested in such 
application. France was left to bear the 
burden of occupation of the Rhine, to take 
the odium of insistence upon the observance 
of the disarmament clauses. France thus 
became the executor of a treaty unani- 
mously adopted by the Allies, but the Ger- 
man naturally disregarded the responsibility 
and concerned himself only with resentment 
at the visible executor’s actions. 

If it had not been for France, very little 
of the Treaty of Versailles would ever have 
been translated into fact. Germany would 
not have been forced to restore the lands she 
took from Poland in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; she could not have been disarmed; 
she could not have been occupied. Her 
recovery from the war would have been more 
rapid than that of any European belligerent. 
For her defeat in the field many nations 
were responsible; but for the translation 
of this defeat into fact, after war, France 
is almost exclusively responsible. 

If France consented to-day to evacuate 
the Rhine, German ability to reconstitute 
her armies would be undoubted and no na- 
tion in the world could or would challenge it. 
If France withdrew her support of Poland, 
of Czechoslovakia, abandoned her veto of 
the project to join Austria with Germany, 
Germany would almost automatically re- 
gain most of her lost territory and at the 
same moment occupy a position of power 
and influence in Europe which she never 
held in peace. 

All that lies between Germany and the 
mastery of Europe to-day is the French 
barrier. Once that can be thrown down, 
then the pathway to the south and to the 
east is open to her. She can return to 
Warsaw, occupy Vienna and Prague, draw 
Budapest into her orbit. But while this 
shining opportunity opens before all Ger- 
man eyes, an opportunity most alluring 
now, perhaps to disappear with the passing 
of years as the new states grow strong, there 
always rises the French obstacle. 


Outside of Europe, Germany once en- 


countered the same sort of restraint from 
Britain. It was London which blocked 
German aspirations in Morocco, in South 
Africa; it was London and Washington 
which interposed in South America. To 
break this veto Germany built a fleet, risked 
the World War, provoked it and lost it. 
For a long time to come, then, Germany has 
accepted the decision of the war so far as 
the colonial matter is concerned. She has 
bowed to the British veto to her extra- 
European aspirations. 

But is she likely to accept the decision of 
her European future at the hands of France? 
The question of war and peace in Europe is 
all here. Germany can not escape from the 
fatal bonds which the Treaty of Versailles 
placed upon her—fatal so far as any conti- 
nental supremacy is concerned—save as she 
lifts the French mortgage by war or by 
adjustment. And is adjustment possible? 


Ill. Tue Ditremma 


For France the problem is very brutally 
posed. So far as Europe is concerned 
France has no imperialistic ambitions. She 
is utterly satisfied to remain within the 
frontiers as laid down at Versailles, the 
frontiers which existed before 1870, with 
the possible inclusion also of the area taken 
from her after the fall of Napoleon in 1815— 
that is, the Saar basin with an area half 
that of Rhode Island. But even as to the 
Saar, she is concerned not with territory 
but with coal mines, and totally prepared 
to accept any territorial arrangement which 
leaves her the coal. 

For France the future is purely and sim- 
ply the question of whether she can have 
the time and resources to develop her vast 
African empire, within which lie all the op- 
portunities which can possibly be needed 
to enable France to remain a great power 
and to play a conspicuous réle in the world. 
She is standing where she stood more than 
a century and a half ago, when in America 
she had laid the foundations of her Cana- 
dian Empire, an empire which might have 
rivalled her present African establishment. 

But the New France of the Eighteenth 
Century was lost in Europe, because the 
resources of France were wasted and ex- 
hausted in European wars. To-day, were 
it possible to give France absolute assurance 
of security within her existing frontiers, 
to assure stabilized frontiers for Holland, 
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Belgium, and Switzerland, to seal up the 
northern gap through which for thousands 
of years invasion has come, French Euro- 
pean concern would be met. 

Except for the possession of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, France and Germany are not in 
reality rivals, for France is not now in any 
real sense an expansive European power. 
It was not because France desired to annex 
German territory or include Germans 
within her frontiers that France asked the 
right to garrison the Rhine. If one could 
conceive that the Rhine might be dis- 
placed, and relocated on the present fron- 
tiers of France, all the French interests 
would be served. Sole interest is security. 

But if France, having this situation, 
should voluntarily relinquish her present 
hold upon Germany; if she should accept 
a German promise to refrain from aggres- 
sion in the West and consent to all German 
purposes in the East, sacrifice Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, withdraw her veto of the 
Austrian annexation, what would be the 
situation? Germany then would be able 
without let or hindrance to repartition 
Poland, to retake Warsaw as well as Posen; 
Czechoslovakia, well-nigh surrounded by 
German territory, would lose its indepen- 
dence; Hungary would become a subordi- 
nate state, its allegiance insured by a resto- 
ration to it of lands lost to the Slav and the 
Rumanian. But this would be complete 
realization of the old dream of Mittel- 
Europa, it would be the establishing of 
Germany at Trieste, Salonica, indeed at 
Constantinople itself. 

What is more inevitable, then, that such 
a Germany—having laid its foundations 
of greatness in the East—should one day 
resume its western advance and seek to 
confront Britain, which remained its op- 
ponent in the East, and also resume its 
adventures on the seas, from the Channel 
and the ports of Belgium? And could 
France, with Belgium, hope to face such 
a Germany, grown to giant proportions and 
possessing control of the economic resources 
of a whole continent? Could she hope to 
make head even with the aid of Britain, 
when Germany came again to reclaim con- 
trol of the vast iron deposits of eastern 
France, which would be a desirable detail 
in German economic supremacy? 

Obviously not. A Germany expanded 
to these proportions would be master of 
the Continent, and France would have 
sunk to the position of a secondary state, 
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having to choose between accepting Ger- 
man will or courting destruction. She 
would be in the relative position of Prussia 
when it single-handed faced Napoleon at 
the zenith of his power. 

On the other hand, does one believe that 
Germany will readily surrender that future 
which still opens before her, if only the 
French veto could be in some way abol- 
ished? Germany is still potentially the 
strongest nation on the Continent. She 
will soon have seventy millions of people 
against forty millions of French, and there 
are ten million more Germans to be re- 
claimed in Czechoslovakia. and Austria. 
Is it conceivable that a first defeat will any 
more dissuade the Germany of the Twen- 
tieth Century than the failures of Louis 
XIV discouraged the ambitions of Napoleon? 

I wish I could make clear to my readers 
the facts as contrasted with the Jegends in 
the present European situation. The pres- 
ent state of mind existing between France 
and Germany has its origins in no simple 
and easily soluble problems. The double 
fact is that France alone bars the way to- 
day to German supremacy in Europe and 
German supremacy in Europe means not 
merely the compromising of French in- 
fluence in Europe; it means the subordina- 
tion of France to Germany, it means the 
disappearance of France as a nation save 
as it can, with its old allies, resist this Ger- 
man supremacy. And this means a war 
at least as terrible as the last. 

Before the last war, if Germany were un- 
deniably the greatest single power in Eu- 
rope, there were nevertheless other powers 
to be reckoned with. There were Russia 
and Italy, and even Austria-Hungary had 
to be considered. But to-day Austria is 
gone, Russia has ceased for an indefinite 
period to be a factor, Italy is occupied with 
desperate domestic problems and faces in 
the Mediterranean situations which concern 
all her future as a great state. 

In 1914 Germany faced a_ potential 
alliance of Russia, France, Britain, and 
Italy. It was certain that behind this 
formidable combination she would see 
Rumania, Serbia, perhaps Greece, take 
their stand. But in 1925 all that stands 
in the German pathway is France, with the 
support of a handful of smaller states, 
newly come to liberty or recently vastly 
expanded and needing years to consolidate 
their national lives and organize their 
existence. If a revolution should break 
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out in France to-morrow, paralyzing French 
resources, calling back French troops from 
the Rhine, Germany would be able in an 
hour to shake off the larger consequences 
of her defeat of 1918. 

If, on the other hand, France can succeed 
in keeping Germany disarmed for the next 
two decades, until perhaps Poland has 
become a real power with upwards of forty 
millions of inhabitants, until Czechoslova- 
kia has likewise developed, until Austria has 
followed the precedent of Belgium, which 
once sought French annexation but now 
proudly treasures its independence—until, 
in fact, the Europe made at Versailles is 
fixed-—then all the larger ambitions of 
Germany must be dismissed. 

Hers will be the future of a second-class 

power, because, unlike France, she will 
have no great colonial empire. She will 
then have lost the world war, but only 
~because she has been unable to disturb 
the balance established against her by the 
peace treaties. This, at the very least, 
must seem the situation to the German. 

You must see that the security of France 
and the greatness of Germany are thus 
apparently inextricably entangled. France 
stands forth as the guarantor of the existing 
order in Europe, because the existing order 
alone holds out for it the promise of that 
irreducible minimum of security which 
every nation must seek. But Germany 
cannot accept the existing order of Europe 
without resigning all the larger hopes and 
aspirations which two generations of Ger- 
mans have cherished and a single defeat 
has by no means abolished. 

At this very moment if the French armies 
were withdrawn behind the French frontiers, 
the existing states of Europe would collapse 
just as certainly as did those other states 
which had been created by the Napoleonic 
successes. But such a collapse would restore 
Germany over night to the position which 
was held from 1915 to 1918, and which only 
collapsed after the defeats of August and 
September of that latter year. But once 
that collapse took place the French would 
have to fight again on the Marne and the 
Seine, as did Napoleon in 1814, and with 
no greater chance of victory. 

True, the existing frontiers of Europe 
were drawn, not by France, but by all the 
Allies in close conjunction; but all the Allies 
have gone home, leaving France alone to 
maintain and defend single-handed what 
was thus created in codperation. And 


France abandoned this task, though Poland 
and Czechoslovakia were abolished and 
Austria annexed, neither Britain nor 
America would lift a hand nor could Italy 
interpose a preventive arm. 


IV. Tue Furure 


How, then, is this passive but deadly 


duel between Germany and France to be 
resolved without conflict? Is such a solu- 
tion possible? These are the supreme 
questions of contemporary Europe. Beside 
these all debates over reparations and 
Allied debts, disarmament and_ kindred 
topics, are idle speculation. The League of 
Nations itself is nothing, unless it can supply 
the way of escape from the present ghastly 
situation. 

It is not that at this moment a new war 
in Europe is on the point of breaking out. 
If only for the simple reason that much 
time must pass before Germany can hope 
to challenge France, we are sure of a breath- 
ing space. But it would be foolish to regard 
this present condition as peace, even if the 
guns are silent. On the contrary, while 
European mankind is recovering from the 
exhaustion of the last struggle and slowly 
but surely acquiring the strength necessary 
for a new conflict, the conditions and the 
causes out of which a war may arise are 
palpably not alone enduring but expanding. 

To say it exactly, while the chances of 
war to-day are very slight, present condi- 
tions are making peace a quarter of a cen- 
tury from now highly improbable. And the 
sinister circumstance about the whole 
situation is the general recognition, in 
Europe and out of it, that a new war would 
not only be more terrible than the last, 
but that as there was no victor in the recent 
struggle—meastired by actual results, by 
the inexorable balancing of profit and loss— 
so in the next struggle European civilization 
itself might easily be fatally stricken. 

During the war, since the war, man’s 
capacity to destroy has been terribly 
augmented.’ Had the struggle lasted through 
1918 no man can say what limit destruction 
might have had or how far post-war re- 
covery would have been possible. But 
since 1919 the engines of destruction have 
been frightfully multiplied. In a new war, 
while Germany might destroy France, it is 
hard to escape the conclusion that the vic- 
torious Germany which emerged would be 
hardly less a ruin than the defeated France. 
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Realizing this situation, Europe has been 
groping toward a solution, toward a salva- 
tion through the League of Nations; and 
the Protocol recently adopted at Geneva 
was the last effort to meet the situation. 
It provided that all nations should unite 
against any country which, refusing arbi- 
tration and thus convicting itself of guilt, 
rushed to arms and undertook violent ag- 
gression against a neighbor. It laid down 
the fundamental principle that every coun- 
try must arbitrate, must accept the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration. 

But the difficulty with the Protocol lies 
in the fact that it becomes a guarantor of 
the status quo. It pledges all nations to 
defend the frontiers of Poland, of Rumania, 
of new states as well as old. It would 
perpetuate the separation from Germany of 
Upper Silesia and the Polish Corridor. It 
would condemn Hungary to remain within 
its present shrunken limits. It would 
impose upon Britain the duty to fight Rus- 
sia if Russian troops invaded Volhynia or 
Bessarabia. 

Such responsibilities the United States 
would not even think of undertaking. 
Neither would the British Dominions. 
But if the British decline to accept and 
ratify this Protocol, then there is no present 
alternative from the condition of rival al- 
liances, the gradual creation of two sets of 
opposing powers, the situation from 1905 
to 1914, the condition out of which came 
the great explosion. As 1914 showed, no 
European explosion, no general war, can 
leave the British neutral; and hereafter no 
geographical barrier will leave the British 
Isles immune from the worst dangers of 
war in the air or the terrible peril of block- 
ade by underwater craft. 

Yet it is, I think, an undoubted fact that 
any real escape from the existing situation 
must come through some British initiative. 
Even Ramsay MacDonald with his Pacifist 
convictions discovered what Mr. Wilson 
had found before him; that it is impossible 
to talk with continental powers save in 
terms of continental conditions, and all 
talk of disarmament or of limitation of 
armaments is nonsense for them while the 
question of security remains unsettled. 

As long as France stands alone before 
Germany, as the single guarantor of exist- 
ing conditions, the Germans will at one 
time continue to believe that they will be 
able to upset these conditions and daily 
expand their hatred of France. And in 


the same fashion France, conscious always 
of her isolation and daily more aware of 
the increase of German hatred and thus of 
the danger coming from Germany, will 
grow more nervous until she may be im- 
pelled to strike while she is still able to 
abolish a danger which else may one day 
overwhelm her. 

Therefore I venture the statement that 
the only escape from the fatal situation 
now developing in Europe is a British 
decision either to adopt the Protocol sub- 
stantially as written, thus giving the promise 
of British codperation against any German 
attack upon any state in Europe, or else 
to give France some form of alliance so 
solid as to relieve the French of every last 
apprehension of the consequences of Ger- 
man operations to modify the existing 
status quo in eastern Europe. But either 
way the British would be driven to take 
very large responsibilities to defend exist- 
ing frontiers in Europe. 

It may be gravely questioned, moreover, 
whether any British guarantee would be 
sufficient to persuade the French to aban- 
don Poland, or if the British would give 
any guarantee which bound them to de- 
fend Polish frontiers as at present con- 
stituted. 

However, the remoter speculations may 
not engage us now. What I have sought 
to do here is to present an estimate of the 
supreme problem of Europe at the moment, 
Franco-German relations. In reality the 
future of these relations depends largely 
upon the decision Germany has yet to 
make, as to whether she will accept sub- 
stantially the position which the war made 
for her in Europe. Will she accept the 
new Europe, or will she challenge this— 
not now, but eventually—and in the mean- 
time direct all her policy toward the prepar- 
ation of another “ Day’? 

Everything depends, too, upon whether 
France must stand permanently as the 
single guarantor of the existing state of 
Europe among the great powers, and thus 
the single obstacle in the way of German 
ambitions, or whether Europe with or 
without the League of Nations will develop 
some organization which shall take over 
the task of preserving peace and insuring 
the future of Europe as it was reorganized 
in 1919 on the basis of German defeat. 

If France stands alone, an ultimate Ger- 
man challenge can hardly be escaped, even 
if again all Europe is eventually involved 
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and all of European civilization cnaangered. 
For it is not because France at the moment 
mounts guard on the Rhine, or continues 
to demand reparations, that German and 
French relations are critical and may re- 
main so. The reason is that Germany has 
lost the war in material ways, as con- 
trasted with mere battlefield results, be- 
cause France has so far maintained the 
results of the treaties of peace, which rep- 
resent the actual German losses present 
and prospective. 

Only the French veto prevents Germany 
from being as great or even greater in the 
Europe of to-day than she was in the 
Europe of 1913. If the Europe which was 
created after the war endures, it will be 
mainly because French power has supplied 
to the new states that period of time neces- 
sary for them to become fencible states 
themselves. If Germany is not, a quarter 
of a century hence, the master of middle 
Europe, it will be because France has pre- 
vented it; and French policy is based upon 
the inescapable fact that in a Europe domi- 
nated by a supreme Germany, French secur- 
ity and French independence are both 
impossible. 

If this present duel goes to its ultimate 
limits, war must come—either by the action 
of France, perceiving that eventual Ger- 
man attack is assured and that safety lies 
in anticipating the blow, or by the action of 
Germany when she may conclude that her 
hour has again struck. This duel will go to 
its ultimate limits unless other forces are 
involved, unless Europe itself takes the 
matter out of the hands of Germany and 
France and both are confronted by forces 
beyond their capacity to cope with, yet 
threatening their actual integrity and secur- 
ity in no respect. 

For myself, although I believe an Anglo- 
French association may well be a prelimi- 
nary step, Iam equally convinced that there 
is now no promise of any real solution out- 
side of the League of Nations. There all the 
European states, big and little, could exert 


their influence, which collectively is consid- 
erable but under existing circumstances is 
negligible. It goes without saying that in 
the League Germany must be a member 
with a position consistent with her im- 
portance. 

The alternative is a prolongation of the 
duel, the division of Europe into states 
whose interests align them with France and 
other states whose interests place them with 
Germany. It is toward this latter end we 
are now patently drifting. In the past 
three years the bitterness has terribly in- 
tensified, not so much because of specific 
acts but because of the growing apprecia- 
tion on either side of the Rhine that the 
issues involved are those of life or death. 

If Germany were actually crushed, if it 
were possible to imagine such a condition, 
French security would be absolute; if 
France were smashed there would be no 
single force or combination of forces in 
Europe which could deny Germany a con- 


tinental supremacy greater than that of any 


state since the age of Napoleon the Great. 
But, as it stands, the minimum of each, from 
its own point of view, seems to the other to 
deny a corresponding minimum. Com- 
promise has proved impossible, fundamental 
conditions have worsened, Franco-German 
relations have been and are unmistakably 
leading all Europe toward another abyss. 
That is the solemn fact, the supreme fact 
of contemporary European history. 

I am not suggesting that the situation is 
hopeless, that a new conflict is inevitable 
ultimately, much less immediately. That 
would be to surrender to complete pessi- 
mism. Rather I am trying to make clear the 
underlying facts of the present European 
situation, the facts on which one can alone 
base present judgment. 

And it is precisely upon this issue which 
I hope shortly to write to my readers from 
London, Berlin, and Paris. To those capi- 
tals, together with Prague, Vienna, The 
Hague, and possibly Budapest and Warsaw, 
I am now journeying. 
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_ AUSTRIA AFTER TWO YEARS 
OF RECONSTRUCTION 


BY ALZADA COMSTOCK 


‘Miss Comstock is associate professor of economics and sociology at Mount Holyoke College. 
previous contribution—May, 1924—on “The Financial Situation in Hungary” 
The present article is a result of personal observation of the work of reconstruction 


many of our readers. 
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in Austria under League of Nations auspices.—THE Eprror] 


HESE early months of 1925, which 

were to be the first in an era of inde- 
pendence and prosperity for Austria, bring 
us instead disquieting rumors from Vienna. 
American observers send back reports of 
poverty, oppressive taxation, and political 
unrest in the city which American visitors 
of other days remember as the gayest and 
happiest in Europe. Representatives of the 
Austrian Government and financial inter- 
ests in turn discredit the most alarming of 
the reports; but there can be no denial of 
the fact that the League of Nations’ finan- 
cial supervision of Austria has not ended at 
the scheduled time, and that the country 
has still a long way to go before it can 
properly be pronounced economically and 
financially cured. 

On December 31, 1924, the period that 
had been scheduled for the financial recon- 
struction of Austria came to an end. A 
little more than two years before, on October 
4, 1922, the Chancellor of Austria and the 
representatives of the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia signed the now famous “Geneva 
Protocols,” by the terms of which Austria 
promised a series of fundamental financial 
reforms in return for an_ international 
guaranteed loan. On December 15, 1922, 
the League of Nations’ Commissioner- 
General for Austria, took up his duties in 
Vienna; and on December 31, 1924, if all 
went well, his work was to come to an end. 


The Reforms Accomplished 


The Austrian who looked at his world as 
the year 1925 opened was first of all aware 
that everything had not gone well, or at 
least perfectly, and that Austria had not 
yet been set free from international super- 
vision. But if he looked back he realized 
that it is after all a different Austria, a 


rehabilitated Austria with prosperity lying 
only just around the corner, which now 
stand in the place of the exhausted coun- 
try of 1922. 

In September, 1922, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor was saying to the Council of the 
League: “Our people, who. have endured 
such terrible suffering and who are perhaps 
even more crushed by fear for the uncer- 
tainty of their future than by the physical 
misfortunes of the present time, are men- 
aced by actual decimation through hunger 
and cold.” ‘To-day the currency is stable, 
the government accounts are balanced, 
unemployment is lower than when the work 
began, and savings-bank deposits, measured 
in terms of gold crowns, have increased 
seventyfold. 

Now that the task of the reconstruction 
of Austria is nearly finished, the tale of such 
accomplishments as these is one that can 
be briefly told. Often the listener’s atten- 
tion is diverted to the obstacles which have 
been met and the few steps which must still 
be taken, and away from the unique and 
almost heroic advances of these two years. 
Take, for example, the determination which 
lay behind that reform which we now refer 
to tersely as “the stabilization of the 
currency.” Effective stabilization in a 
bankrupt country was a delicate experiment 
in 1922; now, fortunately, it is a familiar 
story. When the printing presses were 
stopped on November 18, 1922, no one 
quite knew what would happen, and yet 
Austria’s bargain must be kept. A very 
natural and awkward thing happened: 
prices kept on rising for a little while, 
obstinately failing to respond to the new 
order. But the crown has stayed at 
70,000 to the dollar from that day to this, 
and no one in Austria seriously advocates 
going back to the old unlimited printing. 
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And so the enumeration of Austria’s 
gains, made with the advice of the League 
of Nations’ Financial Committee and with 
the practical assistance of the Commis- 
sioner-General, might proceed down a long 
list: the establishment of a national bank 
of issue, the reform of cumbersome govern- 
ment departments, the thoroughgoing re- 
organization of the railroads with the best 
of expert foreign advice and assistance, 
the revision of the tax system with its in- 
crease in revenue, and the many industrial 
improvements such as the development 
of water power and the extension of elec- 
trification. 

But once the prog- 
ress which the 
country had made in 
these two years is 
recognized —and 
now that at the end 
of the scheduled 
period of reconstruc- 
tion the task is de- 
clared not yet com- 
plete—the factors 
which have ob- 
structed the execu- 
tion of the Geneva 
program to the letter 
are the factors which 
express the distance 
which Austria has 
still to travel. (The burgomaster, _or 


5 mayor, of Rotterdam, Hol- 
Cutting Down the land, who was selected in 
Civil Service 


1922 to supervise the re 
making of Austria for the 
League of Nations) 
One of the first 
checks which the Commissioner-General met 
in his work in Austria, in 1923, was the gov- 
ernment’s delay in reducing the number of 
state employees. It was a problem of heroic 
dimensions from the beginning. After the 
territory of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was partitioned among the Succession 
States, the Republic of Austria found that 
along with the capital of the empire it had 
inherited about 250,000 government em- 
ployees, who, with their families, made up 
more than a tenth of the population of this 
small new country. Succeeding govern- 
ments added their services and bureaus, 
until, as ‘the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations reported in 1922, 
“Vienna, as the capital of a country of 
six millions, has more state employees than 
when she was the capital of an empire of 
over fifty millions.” 


DR. ALFRED ZIMMER: 
MAN 
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Austrians were as ready as outsiders to 
admit that the situation was ridiculous, 
but they saw more clearly than the foreign- 
ers who were trying to help Austria how 
difficult the process of uprooting would be. 
These employees were men who, had been 
in the service of the great enterprises of the 
empire: railroads, telephones and telegraph, 
the various elaborate departments with their 
headquarters at Vienna. Discharging them 
meant breaking up valued Austrian tradi- 
tions, uprooting the habits of a lifetime, 
increasing the army of the unemployed, and 
burdening the budget with a pension charge 
that would be almost equivalent to the em- 
ployees’ former salaries. 

The financial experts from Geneva stood 
firm on this point, and. when the inter- 
national loan was granted, Austria promised 
to discharge 100,000 men before July 1, 
1924. ‘Twenty-five thousand were to go 
before the first of January, 1923, and 25,000 
more in each of three six-months periods 
following. 

The first 25,000 were dismissed almost 
on the exact day. In both periods of 1923 
the government fell a little behind its 
program, and in the last period, the first 
six months of 1924, the program lagged 
badly, so that by July 1, 1924, only 68,000 
of the promised 100,000 had gone. During 
the remainder of last year reduction went 
on, but when the end of the period came the 
curtailing of the state services went on 
record as one of the places at which Austria 
had not yet fulfilled her requirements. 

It is easy to understand and sympathize 
with the Austrian Government’s delay in 
cutting down the civil service. Trans- 
planting trained employees, or even figure- 
heads badly fitted for their work, is a 
proceeding calculated to work hardship. 
It may be pertinently answered, however, 
that in Austria this danger was exaggerated. 
As a matter of fact the discharges did not 
increase unemployment, but were carried 
out for the major part of the time in a period 
of rapidly improving employment condi- 
tions. The dismissed persons were pro- 
vided for liberally by means of indemnities 
or pensions. The younger men_ usually 
took indemnities, and with the proceeds 
set up in business for themselves—a goal 
which is as popular with young employees 
in Vienna as it is in the United States—or 
emigrated. The older men received pen- 
sions and retired, and so did. not affect 
the employment market. In the country 
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districts the discharged employees tended 
to go back to agriculture, from which many 
of them had come, and where they were 
needed to help produce enough food for 
Austria’s large urban population. 


Trouble with the Railroads 


The reform of the Austrian railroads is 
one of the most notable accomplishments of 
Commissioner-General Zimmerman’s ad- 
ministration. The government railroads 
had been the most conspicuous cause of that 
budget deficit which was the heart of Aus- 
tria’s distress; and the story of their re- 
organization not only throws light on the 
financial question, but also illustrates the 
difficulties which the redrawing of frontiers 
introduced into Europe’s economic life. 

Before the disintegration of the empire, 
Vienna lay at a great European cross-roads. 
One stream of traffic moved east and west, 
up and down the Danube, and the other 
followed Austria-Hungary’s well-worn path 
from ‘Trieste on the Adriatic to the 
German cities of the north. The Austrian 
railroads were organized for the service 
of this traffic, and when the national boun- 
daries were so adjusted that the north-and- 
south traffic was almost eliminated and 
the east-and-west routes were seriously 


’ hampered the railroads could not be easily 


adapted to the new needs or lack of needs, 
as they often appeared to the harassed 
officials in Vienna. 

Another handicap of the Austrian rail- 
roads of the reconstruction period was a be- 
quest from the older régime, that of a 
militaristic organization. The location of 
lines and the scale of the systems were 
clearly in some places dictated by needs 
which were not commercial. In an enter- 
prise with a heavy capital investment and a 
standardized routine, adaptation to the 
conditions in a non-militaristic country 
came slowly. 

During the two years of the scheduled 
reconstruction period the whole problem 
of railroad management was gone over, 
first by a committee of experts appointed 
early in 1923, and later by Sir William 
Acworth, the English expert who was 
imported to investigate the situation and 
who presented a valuable report covering 
the whole subject. The catalog of defects 
is impressive; passes were generally used 
and only about one-half of the passengers 
paid regular fares; customs barriers and 
irrationally placed frontier stations dimin- 


ished efficiency; accounting was imperfect 
and the railroads were charged with post- 
office expenses and unnecessary taxes; 
employees were too numerous and too 
specialized; and station management and 
train operation were inefficient. 

Shortly after these criticisms were made 
the railroads were separated from the rest 
of the government administration and 
placed under a separate board of manage- 
ment. A general program of reorganiza- 
tion was begun, overlapping departments 
were eliminated, and local organizations 
were simplified. Increases in rates were 
made, a step which found less favor in the 
eyes of Commissioner-General Zimmerman 
than the alternative one of greater economy 
of operation. The state made minor 
changes in its taxation of railroads, and 
accounting methods were improved. 

In short, the work of reorganization was 
going on with a fair degree of success when 
it was suddenly interrupted by a railroad 
strike in the autumn of 1924. The board 
of management wished to follow the federal 
government in abolishing the cost-of-living 
index number scale for wage payments. 
The railroad employees objected, and fhe 
strike was on. The strikers won an appre- 
ciable increase, and the government there- 
fore faced the alternatives.of an increase 
in rates at a time when freight traffic was 
decreasing and an additional charge in a 
budget upon which the Commissioner-Gen- 
eral had already cast a disapproving eye. 


The Ministerial Crisis 


An even more serious consequence of the 
railroad strike was the change in the 
Government which followed. When the 
negotiations with the strikers broke down, 
the whole cabinet resigned, led by the head 
of the government, Monsignor Seipel. It 
was Chancellor Seipel who had pleaded for 
assistance for his country in September, 
1922, and who had been the proponent of 
the reconstruction plan from the beginning. 

The new Chancellor, Dr. Ramek, at 
once announced that the reconstruction 
policy would be carried out, and that only 
in certain minor ways affecting fiscal 
reform in the provinces should the assur- 
ances given to the Geneva officials be 
modified. The Commissioner-General also 
offered assurances, his to the effect that the 
Geneva Protocols were state contracts and 
would therefore be respected whatever the 
complexion of the ministries, that the 
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political crisis could have no influence upon 
the stability of the Austrian crown, and 
that there was no reason for nervousness in 
foreign financial circles. Nevertheless, it 
could not be denied that the reconstruction 
program lost valuable support when Mon- 
signor Seipel went out of office. 


The Issue of Over-Taxing 


One of the unanticipated difficulties 
which confronted the Commissioner-General 
in the course of 1924 rose out of the terms of 
the reconstruction plan itself. The reason 
for the satisfactory elimination of the 
budget deficit at an earlier date than the 
Geneva experts had assigned, proved to 
be, not the economies which had been 
urged upon Austria from the beginning of 
the period, but unexpected increases in the 
receipts from taxation. For months this 
was a matter of dissatisfaction to the Com- 
missioner-General, for he could not believe 
that the budget balance was permanent. 
Austria was, he believed, essentially too 
poor a country to support as extensive 
public enterprises as she had at the time; 
complaints of over-taxation were common 
in Vienna; and it seemed that the ordinary 
citizen was likely to remain so oppressed 
by taxation that the real benefits of a more 
stable situation could not reach him. 

The Commissioner-General was opposed 
throughout by the Austrian Government. 
Delegations traveled back and forth from 
Geneva, and finally the whole matter was 
laid before the Council of the League in 
September, 1924. Eventually a compromise 
was reached and the amount which Austria 
was to be allowed to spend in 1925 was 
raised, although the figure was pared down 
from the original Austrian estimates. The 
settlement meant a considerable concession 
to Austria’s belief that the budget could be 
permanently balanced at a high figure. 


The Financial Crisis of 1924 


At the same time when the’budget re- 
quirements were modified, new conditions 
were set for the ultimate withdrawal of the 
League of Nations’ control from Austria. 
At that very moment the date at which one 
of those conditions—the attainment of a 
“general economic situation”? which should 
“inspire sufficient confidence”—was_be- 
coming increasingly uncertain, for the 
greatest of all the difficulties which had 
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confronted the Commissioner-General, the 
financial crisis, was still making itself 
felt. 

The signs of the crisis appeared early in 
1924, and from March until July the index 
of stock-exchange prices fell rapidly. Bank- 
ruptcies increased, and the national bank 
was twice forced to raise its discount rate. 
Gradually industrial life began to feel the 
effects of the depression in the financial 
world. Credit was hard to obtain, indus- 
trial activity declined, and unemployment, 
which had showed a remarkable improve- 
ment since reconstruction was undertaken, 
began to increase. 

The causes assigned were two: specula- 
tion in Austrian securities (following the 
first signs that reconstruction was an 
actuality and that industrial and commer- 
cial companies could at last show receipts 
in a stable currency), and speculation in the 
French franc. When the franc recovered, 
the Viennese operators who had _ taken 
part in the bear movement had to sell 
Austrian securities to meet their obliga- 
tions, and at that moment the upward 
movement on the stock exchange ended. 

The exact causes of the crisis mattered 
little to Austrians as the year drew to an 
end. The facts in their consciousness were 


the immediate ones of the difficulties upon ° 


which Austria had fallen after so bright a 
beginning: the foreign selling of Austrian 
securities, the lack of desired foreign credits 
for industry, the rising cost of living. 
Illogically but naturally the great gains of 
the two years were forgotten and the re- 
construction program was blamed for not 
having produced a completely prosperous 
Austria by the end of 1924. 

Meanwhile Commissioner-General Zim- 
merman stays on in Vienna. Before he 
goes the Financial Committee of the 
League must be assured that the budget for 
1926 remains within the limits fixed for the 
budget of 1925 and that the general economic 
situation is such as to inspire confidence. 
Austrians now look forward to the possible 
withdrawal of control at the end of the first 
half of the present year. Perhaps the per- 
spective of that time will make it clearer 
that even at the end of 1924 Austria was a 
country reconstructed, with a stable cur- 
rency, an established national bank, im- 
proved industry and commerce, and in- 
creased prosperity for the average man. 

























































THE AIR MAIL LANDING FIELD AT OMAHA, NEB. 


(Where the westbound mail plane arrives every night at 11:30, to rise in the air again fifteen minutes later, and the east. 
bound plane arrives at 2:35 A. M.) 


THE AIR MAIL SERVICE 
MAKES GOOD 


BY BURT M. McCONNELL 


a HE WIRELESS 
equipment at the 
Rock Springs, Wyo., Air 
Mail Field buzzed and 
sputtered as our flivver 
came to an abrupt halt 
outside the little shack. 
“What’s up?” I in- 
quired innocently; “westbound pilot late?” 
“Worse than that,” replied the youthful 
field manager; “there’s been a big explosion 
in the coal mine at Kemmerer, eighty miles 
from here, and they want us to send a 
doctor and a gas expert by airplane right 
away. They’re making up a special train at 
Rock Springs, with doctors and nurses, but 
that can’t get there in less than four hours; 
Boonstra, who is due at any moment, could 
fly there in less than an hour. I’m trying to 
get permission from Washington now for 
him to make the trip.” 

This is not the first time, nor the twen- 
tieth, that the Air Mail Service has been 
called upon for aid in an emergency. Nor is 
It the first time that Pilot Boonstra has 
volunteered his services. One cold January 
day a year ago, a Wyoming physician 
received a telephone message that a lone 
sheep herder was dying of blood poisoning in 
the foothills of the Wind River Mountains, 
twenty miles from his office and a hundred 
miles in an air line from Rock Springs. The 





doctor was unable to travel through the deep 
snow on foot, on horseback, or by automo- 
bile. Then some one thought of the Air 
Mail, with its powerful De Haviland air- 
planes. Within half an hour an appeal was 
received by telephone, the field manager had 
obtained by wireless the General Superin- 
tendent’s permission to send a plane to the 
relief of the stricken man, and Boonstra was 
off with nothing to guide him but the Green 
River. Landing in two feet of snow, after a 
flight of eighty miles, the pilot picked up the 
surgeon, wrapped him warmly in furs, 
bundled him into the mail cockpit of the 
machine, and flew the additional twenty 
miles over the snow-clad hills. 


The Air Mail in an Emergency 


The Air Mail was called upon again last 
August when a giant gusher near Welling- 
ton, Colo., broke with a roar and began to 
spout green gas—the forerunner of all oil 
strikes. They worked desperately to con- 
trol the flow, and were succeeding, it seemed. 
Then something happened; in an instant the 
well became a spouting inferno, tossing a 
searing tongue of flame a hundred and 
fifty feet into the air. 

Now, oil-well fires are neither uncommon 
nor impossible to control. But this gas-well 
fire was absolutely unmanageable. They 


tried dynamite. They tried steam. But it 
gor 
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was impossible for the fire fighters to ap- 
proach near enough; human flesh could not 
endure the blistering breath of those flames. 

They must have fireproof clothing. The 
nearest source of asbestos was a thousand 
miles distant—twenty-six hours by train. 
No one knew at what moment the flow of oil 
would supplant the roar of escaping gas. 
Then one of them slapped his thigh. “I 
have it; the Air Mail!” 

- A telegram was dispatched to an asbestos 
manufacturer in Chicago; a finished suit was 
rushed to Maywocd Field, on the outskirts 
of the city, and loaded onto the plane that 
covers the Chicago-Cheyenne run daily 
between twilight and dawn. The postage 
was $35.20, but the fireproof clothing was 
worth its weight in gold. At Cheyenne the 
next morning the suit was transferred to a 
waiting automobile, and rushed to the scene 
of the fire—saving fourteen precious hours. 

Each of the next three days brought an 
asbestos outfit by Air Mail. After a stub- 
born battle which is still talked about 
wherever drillers congregate, steam, dyna- 
mite, and the asbestos suits won out. 

These are episodes in the daily experience 
of the Air Mail Service. Dozens of others 
could be cited, but they would not support 
the claim made by the title of this article. 
Nor could any incident illustrate quite as 
vividly as the gas-well victory the fact that 
the Air Mail is no longer a fad, that it is a 
quick and dependable service. 


A Record for Safety 


In reality, the Air Mail Service “made 
good” last July, when transcontinental, 
day-and-night flying was inaugurated. On 
the first trip, after being carried 2,680 miles 
through space and witnessing a change of 
airplanes, pilots, and mail pouches at each 
of the thirteen fields ex route, the Air Mail 
arrived at the eastern terminus but six 
minutes late. The next day the eastbound 
machine arrived seven minutes early. For 
several days the Air Mail pilots held closely 
to their westbound schedule of 34 hours and 
45 minutes, and to their eastbound schedule 
of 32 hours and 15 minutes. Then came a 
time when the eastbound mail was 18 hours 
late. But this, the records show, was 
because a typical Nebraska “twister” had 
picked up the plane cf Pilot Yager and 
slammed it down on the prairie. Although 
more than eight hundred separate flights 
from 106 to 460 miles in length were made 
during July, there were but nine other 
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forced landings. In these thirty-one days, 
Air Mail pilots flew 173,910 miles by day 
and by night, in the average time of 38 
hours and 6 minutes for the 2,680 miles 
across the continent. The fastest rail 
schedule is go hours. 

In the first five and a half months of the 
service, Air Mail pilots flew a total of 
1,283,671 miles—329,525 of them at night. 
Not a single serious accident was recorded 
against a pilot on active duty until late in 
December. And while a serious mishap is 
deplorable in any service, this record of the 
Air Mail is much better than that of the 
Army Air Service, which records the loss of a 
pilot for every half-million miles flown 
during the last year. 

During the past three years the Air Mail 
Service has transported more than 4,000,000 
pounds of mail along the transcontinental 
route between New York and San Francisco 
with a loss of only .oo5 of one per cent. ‘This 
may be compared with the percentage of 
registered packages lost in the United 
States during 1922, namely, .co7!4 of one 
per cent. Thus the Air Mail establishes 
itself as Uncle Sam’s safest medium for 
carrying the mails. 


Plans for Extending the Service 


Congress recently passed a bill that will 
permit the Postmaster General to make con- 
tracts with private individuals and _ cor- 
porations for the carrying of Air Mail. The 
President signed this on February 2. The 
House of Representatives has passed an- 
other measure which would permit the 
Postmaster General to maintain new air 
mail routes in any part of the United States 
and Territories, and it is expected that the 
Senate will ratify it during the present 
session. Thus it is merely a matter of time 
when the transcontinental Air Mail Service 
will establish branch lines north and south 
of the great backbone of the system. In the 
end, with private capital using the Air Mail 
routes for express and passenger service, 
there soon will be a nation-wide connecting 
up of commercial and industrial centers. 

Nowhere else on earth has such a deter- 
mined—and successiul—attempt been made 
to carry the mails by airplane. Nor has any 
nation been prompted by the same reasons 
that led our Government to establish an 
experimental route between Washington and 
New York six years ago—namely, that 
during the war it was realized that this 
bomb-dropping agent of destruction must 
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ited fields every 25 miles in the night zone) 
He serve the ends of peace, or it would be out- One of the main reasons for establishing 
for lawed along with other war weapons. The _ the night service between Chicago and New 
Air Mail Service, with its eighty-five York is to serve the demands of bankers and 
machines and forty-nine pilots, with the brokers. These are probably the Air Mail’s 
longest regularly operated airway in the best customers, although insurance agents, 
will world, is serving the ends of peace. commercial and newspaper photographers, 
“ale The first six months of day-and-night newspaper syndicates, and’ motion-picture 
ane flying between New York and San Fran- _ interests are generous users of this transcon- 
The cisco, 2,680 miles, have been so satisfactory tinental service. Films are often shipped 
The that Second Assistant Postmaster General across the continent at an expense of hun- 
pics Henderson, in charge of Air Mail, has dreds of dollars, and at a saving of two and 
the decided to lay out twenty-three new ahalfdays. And Chicago’s best known mail 
a emergency fields, illuminate the whole order house spends $3,000 a month on Air 
stale route between New York and Chicago, and Mail postage. Moreover, a careful survey 
the inaugurate night flying between the coun- has shown that the average daily transfer of 
oat try’s two greatest cities. The illuminated funds and securities between New York and 
cial airway now in use extends only between Cleveland araounts to about $1,300,000; 
a Chicago and Cheyenne. Colonel Hender- between New York and Chicago to about 
uth son long ago concluded that any transporta- $5,000,000. It is a simple matter to calcu- 
the tion enterprise which is unable to operate late the interest for each day in transit. 
fail upon schedule at night, as well as by day, At present, the transcontinental Air Mail 
ice, cannot hope to succeed financially. arrives at San Francisco at 5.45 P.M.; but 
ing Saving in Ti oe when night flying between New York and 
' ne ee ee we ee Chicago is established, the arrival in San 
‘er- [| . The time required for the New York- Francisco will be advanced 12 hours to 
ide ff Chicago flight will be 9 hours; the fastest 5.45 A.M., thus bringing letters to business 
ny rail time between New York and Chicago is houses on the earliest morning delivery. The 
ons 20 hours. The mail planes will leave the Air Mail now saves the New York business 
an New York terminal at 10 P.M. Eastern man 8 hours in communicating with Cleve- 
aa Time, and arrive in Chicago at 6 A.M. land; 12 hours with Chicago; 19 hours with 
hat Central time. They will leave the Chicago Omaha; 23 hours with Denver; 28 hours with 
his terminal at ‘9 P.M. and arrive in New York Cheyenne; 4o hours with Salt Lake City; 41 
ust at6 A.M. Thus the mail will be delivered hours with Los Angeles; and 58 hours with 
by the first morning carriers. San Francisco. 
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Every day, whatever the weather, two 
sturdy airplanes climb into the air above 
their respective flying fields near New York 
and San Francisco, and start across the 
continent, loaded with mail. At the next 
landing field—there are thirteen between 
the two oceans—pilots and machines are 
changed, just as the crew and locomotive of 
the Limited are changed at each division 
point. 

When night comes these aerial postmen 
pick up their beacons as sailors do, for no 
longer do lighthouses belong only on capes 
and reefs. They are strung along the plains 
from Chicago to Cheyenne, making a Great 
White Way a thousand miles from the sea. 
In April the task of lighting the route be- 
tween New York and Cleveland— 425 miles 
—will be begun; the route between Cleve- 
land and Chicago was “lighted” last year, 
but is not used at present. The writer was 
taken over this “leg” two years ago by 
“Slim” Lewis and Wesley Smith, two of the 
Air Mail’s best pilots. Because of prevailing 
fogs and the Alleghany Mountains, this is 
considered to be the most dangerous section 
in the entire cross-country journey. 
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Across the Country in Thirty-three Hours 


The transportation of mail, day after day, | 


in winter and summer, between the Goddess 
of Liberty and the Golden Gate, marks the 
first real development of aviation in the 
United States. The gain is relatively as 
great as that which the United States and 
Great Britain achieved when steamships 
took the place of sailing vessels as mail 


carriers. A mail plane now flies farther in | 


an hour than the pony express traveled in an 
entire day sixty years ago. The Pacific 
Coast, in terms of transportation, is no 


PPR oF 


farther from New York to-day than Phila- § 


delphia was a hundred years ago. 

Let us follow the Air Mail across the 
country. As little Johnny Jones, who lives, 
let us say, in Omaha, slips into his seat at 
school, a dozen or more sacks of westbound 
Air Mail are being carried by motor truck 
from New York City to Hazlehurst Field, 
Long Island. An airplane carrying from 300 
to 500 pounds of this cargo climbs into the 
air at ten o’clock. By the time Johnny has 
bolted his lunch, the Air Mail pilot has 
reached Bellefonte, Pa., 220 miles, away. 

When school is abandoned for the 











day, the Air Mail pilot is over 
Ohio. Johnny probably is. tinker- 
ing with his radio that evening as 
the pilot flies along the shore of Lake 
Michigan and lands in the out- 
skirts of Chicago; and as father 
sternly announces: “It’s time to go 
to bed, Johnny,” the pilot comes 
within sight of the dazzling beacons 
at Iowa City. Midnight finds him 
in Omaha, and as the sun comes 
up over the foothills of the Rockies, 
and Johnny, at Omaha, pulls the 
covers a little closer about his ears, 
the mail plane drops lightly down 
upon the field at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Johnny is tucking his books under 
his arm, preparatory to a dash for 
school next morning, when the 
Air Mail pilot, 24 hours after leaving 
New York, skims over the snow- 
covered Wasatch Mountains to 
find himself above Salt Lake City. 
He has traveled 2000 miles over 
valleys, rivers, mountains, and 








THE HIGHEST BEACON LIGHT IN THE WORLD 


n It is located 
on Sherman Hill, between Cheyenne and Laramie, Wyo., 8600 feet 
The searchlight beam from these beacons can be 


(To guide the night fliers over the Rocky Mountains. 


above sea level. 
seen for a hundred miles on clear nights) 


plains. Before him lies the Great 
Salt Desert, our vast inland sea, 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
—650 miles of dangerous flying. 
But before nightfall, after stops in 
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Nevada, he is within sight 
of the Golden Gate. 

The return trip is made 
in about 32 hours. The 
service west to east is 
almost 3 hours shorter 
because of prevailing 
westerly winds; but the 
westbound Air Mail pilot 
has the advantage of three 
hours more of daylight, 
since he is flying with the 
sun. 

The following land- 
marks in the history of 
the United States trans- 
continental mail deliveries 
are illuminating: 

1850—24 days; 3 by rail and 
21 by stage coach. 
1860—1014 days; 2% days by 
rail from New York to 
St. Joseph, Mo., and 8 














days by pony express. 
1876—100 hours by special 
train. 
1923—90-120 hours by ordinary mail train, depend- 
ing on connections. 
1924—Air Mail; average elapsed time, 33 hours from 
New York to San Francisco. 
Service and Equipment 
Approximately 85 per cent. of the mail 
carried during the six months ending 
December 31, 1924—4,742,216 letters—were 
delivered as per schedule. The revenue 
which the Air Mail Service received above 
the regular two-cent postage during these 
six months was $318,354.98. The expenses 
during that time were, in round figures, 
$1,400,000, of which $400,000 represented 
capital account or permanent investment. 
Between $9,000,000 and $10,000,000 have 
been appropriated for the Air Mail Service 
since May 15, 1918. Of this amount 
$3,500,000 is represented to-day in actual 
physical inventory. Part of this consists of 
emergency landing fields. At points about 
every two hundred and fifty miles, for the 
entire width of the continent, regular 
landing fields—division points—are estab- 
lished. 
The “ships” used by the Air Mail 
Service and preferred to the three different 
Jobs” designed and built by private manu- 
facturers—are De Havilands, of which the 
Army Air Service had a large surplus after 
the war. Knowing this, and having but 
$1,000,000 on which to establish an experi- 
mental route, the Air Mail put its pride in 





THE RADIO OFFICE AT AN AIR MAIL STATION 


its pocket and “borrowed” several army 
planes. These were rebuilt to carry G€co 
pounds of mail, at a cost of approximately 
$1,000 per machine. The Washington-New 
York run was thus inaugurated, which led 
to the transcontinental day route and 
finally to the day-and-night schedule. 

The Air Mail is divided into three zones 
—New York to Chicago; Chicago to Chey- 
enne; and Cheyenne to San Francisco. 
Charges for mail carried by air are as 
follows: 8 cents per ounce per zone or frac- 
tion thereof. That is, a letter from New 
York to Cleveland or Chicago, one ounce 
or less, requires 8 cents postage. But a 
letter sent from New York to Omaha would 
require 16 cents postage, since it traverses 
one whole zone and part of another. The 
same letter could be sent to Cheyenne for 16 
cents. A letter from Cleveland to Chicago 
would cost 8 cents; to Omaha 16 cents. 
Through a coérdination with the railway 
mail service, it is possible for users of the 
mails to take advantage of the Air Mail 
Service even thoveh they are not on the 
transcontinental Air Mail route. In such 
cases the only amount of postage needed is 
the Air Mail postage. For example, a letter 
from New York to Los Angeles, if sent by 
Air Mail, is carried by Air Mail to San 
Francisco, and then by train without extra 
charge to Los Angeles, the postage being 
the 24 cents charged for the air service. 
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The Air Mail Personnel 


While Salt Lake City, headquarters of 
the Western Division, is a delightful place in 
which to live, and “Dad” LaFollette, the 
Superintendent, is known and liked by 
everybody in and out of the Air Mail 
Service, it is probably the most difficult spot 
along the entire transcontinental route for 
the pilot to get out of. It is situated on a 
plain 4,200 feet above sea level, almost 
entirely surrounded by mountains. Ten 
minutes from. the flying field the eastbound 
pilot must clear Red Butte, 7,000 feet above 
sea level and 2,800 feet above the field. Ten 
minutes later he tops another ridge 9,000 
feet above sea level. Thirty minutes in all 
of steady climbing finds him over Porcupine 
Ridge, at an elevation of almost 10,000 feet. 
Then come the Bad Lands of Utah and 
Wyoming, an unpopulated stretch of barren, 
chaotic, and inhospitable ridges. Forced 
landings in the Bad Lands have been 
responsible for so many near-tragedies that 
an emergency kit—rifle, snowshoes, food, 
cooking apparatus, and tools—now forms a 
part of each pilot’s equipment. 

As this is written, the severest snow storm 
of the winter is sweeping across the country. 
Telephone and telegraph lines are down 
everywhere, and the thermometer in the 
Rockies registers 62° below zero. Railroad, 
electric, and motor transportation is para- 
lyzed in many sections. The Air Mail 
likewise is delayed by rain, wind, sleet, and 
snow. It is “down, but not out.” For it 
must be remembered that cold increases 
approximately three degrees with every 
thousand feet of altitude, and that when the 
thermometer is 40 below at Cheyenne, it is 
almost 50 below where the pilot flies west- 
ward over the Rockies. Fog, thick and 
impenetrable, and hail and snow are fre- 
quently experienced in this region, while the 
wind sometimes blows with hurricane force 
—actually compelling a sturdy De Haviland 
airplane, with its powerful Liberty motor, to 
“stand still” in the sky, although capable of 
flying two miles a minute, or twice as fast 
as our speediest passenger train. 

A word about the pilots, themselves. 
They are a hardy, efficient, likable group of 
young men. Many of them are in the Army 
Air Service Reserve. Most of them received 
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their training before or during the war. 
They fly every day in the year, in darkness 
and fog, through snow, sleet, and rain. And 
as for morale, let me say right here that it 
takes as much morale to fly at night 
between Omaha and the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains—460 miles—as it does to 
fly around the world. It will take even more 
to fly over the Alleghanies at night, but 
there will be no dearth of volunteers. 


Will the Service Pay? 


At present the revenue from this new 
branch of the Post Office Department is 
approximately $2,000 a day; expenses are 
about $4,000 a day. The income is con- 
sistent and regular, Colonel Henderson 
assured me in Washington last month, and 
is steadily increasing. Will the service pay 
—next year or five years from now? It 
doesn’t matter. The Post Office is or- 
ganized for service, not profit. 

The rate is considered reasonably low by 
mail patrons who want speed in delivery, 
and if all planes carried capacity loads on 
each trip the Air Mail Service would yield a 
profit. The present lack of patronage is due, 
first, to lack of popular knowledge in regard 
to the value of the service; second, the fact 
that there are at present no branch lines 
radiating from the main transcontinental 
route to such cities as Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, New Orleans, Nashville, Memphis, 
Buffalo, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, Detroit, Port- 
land, Spokane, and Seattle. 

The Air Mail is not paying its way. 
Neither is any other branch of the Post 
Office Department, except first-class mail. 
The Rural Mail Service, for example, costs 
$86,000,000 per year; the Air Mail, $1,500, 
ooo. And few object to these expenditures; 
it is good business to give the American 
people—businessmen as well as farmers— 
the best possible transportation for their 
mail matter. Besides, the transportation 
of mail over these 2,680 miles, day after day, 
for six months, marks the first real develop- 
ment of commercial aviation in the United 
States. While the service is not a training 
school for fliers, the practical working out of 
long distance flight problems by day and by 


night is of the utmost importance to our 


national defense. 
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British Opinion on 


HE expectation that gold payments 

will be resumed by Great Britain during 
the current year makes very opportune the 
article contributed by Mr. W. T. Layton, 
editor of the London Economist, to the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard). 
This article gives a remarkably clear state- 
ment of the arguments advanced in Great 
Britain for and against a “controlled 
currency.” 

Mr. Layton shows that there has been 
in the past, and still remains, a fear of 
violent fluctuations of the British price level. 
This attitude of the public mind has fur- 
nished good soil for the ideas of Mr. Keynes 
and others who have argued for a controlled 
currency, holding that a mere reversion to 
the pre-war gold standard would not secure 
the desired “stability.” It is generally 
admitted that in the past gold has not been 
a steady standard of value. On the con- 
trary, its fluctuations have from time to 
time done injustice either to creditors or to 
debtors. It is now argued in England that 
gold has, under existing conditions, an 
artificial value determined largely by the 
policy of the United States Federal Reserve 
Board, which, it is said, is at the mercy 
of political influences, having no relevance 
to British or European conditions. 

It is further said that the United States 
as a creditor country will desire that gold 
shall have as high a value as possible, and is 
therefore likely to favor a steadily falling 
price level. This tendency may be strength- 
ened, it is believed, by a readiness among 
American business men to think still of the 
pre-war price level as “normal.” But dis- 
regarding for the moment the intention of 
the United States, it is held that the gold 
supply of the world is such that if many 
countries go back to the gold standard, 
gold must appreciate above its present 
value and prices must fall. A substantial 


the Gold Standard 


fall in the general price level is, of course, 
a serious prospect for Great Britain, not 
only because of the depressing effect upon 
general trade, but also because a lower 
price level would mean that the burden 
of taxation, already very heavy, would 
become unendurable. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Layton goes on to say 
that all these arguments have failed to 
convince Great Britain of the desirability 
of seeking “stabilization” through some 
method of artificial monetary control. 
British opinion has been influenced, it 
appears, not by theory but by practical 
considerations: 


If the system of control is to work effectively 
there must be some automatic standard which will 
enable the controllers of the system to know what is 
going to happen, and there must be agreement as to 
what index number is the true test of the value of 
money. As yet, the statistical apparatus that would 
be required for any such system is extremely in- 
adequate. The public would not be willing to put 
their faith in any system until they understood, 
and had ample belief in, the criteria that were to be 
used. That this is not an imaginary difficulty is 
shown by the strong criticisms that were made 
upon the Board of Trade’s Cost of Living Index 
Number as soon as it began to fall and bring about 
reductions of wages in trades in which it was used 
as a means of regulating wages. 


But even this, according to Mr. Layton’s 
analysis, is not the final objection. The 
real reason, he says, why Great Britain will 
reject the proposal is that the scheme 
necessarily leads to the controller’s great 
discretionary power and the country is not 
prepared to entrust so powerful a weapon to 
anyone. British industries would be un- 
willing to give discretionary power to the 
Bank of England in checking the expansion 
of trade with a view to keeping a stable 
level of prices, and it is probable that the 
Bank of England itself would be unwilling 
to undertake such a responsibility. Still 
stronger objections would be raised against 
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intervention by the Treasury. While 
England is proud of the technical efficiency 
of her Treasury and the judgment of its 
leading officials, it is recognized that 
financial policy may at any moment be- 
come a first-class political issue. If the 
country’s monetary system were liable to 
be influenced by a change of government, 
there would be no assurance of stability 
in monetary policy. 

In practice, Mr. Layton considers the 
choice which presents itself as not one 
between the perfect theoretical standard 
on the one hand and gold with all its im- 
perfections on the other, but between this 
gold standard—which will at all events 
tie the exchanges together—and no control 
at all. 

Mr. Layton is far from regarding the 
case against gold as a standard of value as 
an overwhelming one. He says: 


No economist would deny that gold as a universal 
standard has not always behaved as it should from 
the point of view of a stable standard over consider- 
able periods of time. But these drawbacks are 
comparatively unimportant as compared with the 
advantage that would be conferred in times like the 
present by a policy which would create a world price 
level and tie up the currencies of so many countries 
in relation to one another. 


As to the argument that Great Britain 
would be rash to tie itself to a monetary 
standard which is in effect at the mercy of 
our Federal Reserve Board and of the 
political influences that may be uppermost 
at the moment in Washington, Mr. Layton 
is inclined to doubt, in the first place, 
whether the Federal Reserve Board is in 
control of the monetary and price situation 
in America to the extent which the argu- 
ment implies. It is clear that the Board 
can control the situation at times approach- 
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ing a crisis; but at other times the operations 
of the Federal Reserve Banks are only one 
factor, and not always the most important, 
in credit and prices. 


Even if the Federal Reserve Board be regarded as 
dictator of prices in the United States, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they are ever likely to 
use this power in one direction or another. One 
section of the community wants low money rates 
and high prices; others are seriously concerned to 
prevent anything like a price rise on the scale of 
the last boom. If a prédiction may be risked, it is 
that the Federal Reserve Board will try to keep out 
of politics; will refrain from variations of its discount 
rates as much as possible in order to escape public 
and often ill-informed criticism; will rely upon 
purchases and sales in the markets in order to 
exercise such control as it may judge necessary. 
Further, that it will not act in pursuance of any 
theory of prices unless it be stabilization of the price 
level, and that in practice it will be governed much 
more by its views of the soundness or otherwise of the 
financial and commercial position than by the price 
level. In other words it will act very much on the 
empirical lines that the Bank of England follows 
and apply what both bodies would probably describe 
as the practical views of practical bankers. 


Mr. Layton’s conclusion is that even if it 
be shown that a controlled currency is 
best in theory, this course is beset with very 
great practical difficulties and that the wise 
and safe course for the present is to get 
back to the pre-war gold standard: 


The gold standard at least eliminates the possi- 
bility of the violent exchange disturbances which 
have held back the recovery of the world. It offers 
the surest safeguard against immediate difficulties 
and dangers, and offers a safe starting-point from 
which to strive to attain a still more assured degree 
of stability of prices by measures which may serve 
to stabilize the value of gold. British opinion is in 
the main represented by the conclusion of Professor 
Pigou, who has recently declared that ‘so far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, until the gold 
standard has been reéstablished, more elaborate 
improvements in our monetary system are no” 
practical politics.” 





War in the Air and Disarmament 


HE hearings at Washington on the sub- 

ject of the unification and strengthen- 
ing of the U.S. Air Service give peculiar 
timeliness to the article in the Survey 
Graphic (New York) by Brigadier-General 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Thomson. One of the 
youngest generals in the British Army at 
the close of the war, for eighteen months on 
the Supreme Council, Lord Thomson has 
emerged as one of the most forceful antago- 


nists of militaristic policy. He served as 
Secretary for Air in the MacDonald Minis- 
try. In beginning his article in the Survey 
Graphic Lord Thomson says: 


“The World War began officially in the British 
Isles on August 4, ro14. If at that time aviation 
had attained its present development, the first 
bombing attack on London could have been made 
during the evening of that first day of mobilization. 
Moreover, if the German air force had then been as 
powerful as the French air force is at the present 
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time, it would have been able to drop anything up 
to 70 tons of bombs daily on London or other 
important centers in the British Isles. 

These figures give an idea of the form of attack to 
which the states of Europe will be exposed in the 
event of another European war. So effective is this 
new weapon, not only as an instrument of destruc- 
tion, but also as a means of breaking down the 
morale of both combatants and, civilians, that in 
future wars between two countf¥es within striking 
distance by air of one another, it cannot fail to be a 
decisive factor. In every European state an air 
force is the first line of defence. Immediately after 
the declaration of war, while both sides are mobiliz- 
ing their land and sea forces, the first invasions of 
enemy territory will be made by airplanes crossing 
an invisible and indefensible frontier; almost at 
once there will be encounters in the air. On the 
result of these encounters the whole course of subse- 
quent hostilities will to a great extent depend. 
Because if, during this first phase, either side gains 
complete air supremacy, it will be able to paralyze 
the action of the opposing fleets and armies by 
extensive bombing of dockyards and military 
centers. 


Lord Thomson does not agree with those 
who hold that in the event of another war 
in Europe there would be at the earliest 
opportunity a great air battle which would 
settle once and for all the question of suprem- 
acy. The nation with the more powerful 
force would naturally seek to bring about 
such an engagement, but Lord Thomson 
thinks it improbable that those responsible 
for the conduct of operations on the weaker 
side would be so incompetent as to let 
themselves be inveigled into such false 
Strategy. 

Where the opposing air forces are practi- 
cally equal in size and efficiency, Lord 
Thomson thinks it unlikely that either side 
would seek an early decision. 


For purposes of illustration, the case of Britain 
fighting some Continental Power within striking 
distance by air of her shores will be considered. It 
will also be assumed that the British are not the 
aggressors and that the British air force is restricted 
to taking the most effective measures for repelling 
and preventing the incursions of enemy aircraft. 

In these circumstances the enemy’s action, to 
begin with, might be as follows: (1) Bombing such 
air stations in Britain as had been located. (2) 
Bombing London as the seat of government with a 
view to producing panic and hampering the ad- 
Ministrative service. (3) Bombing’ all dock yards 
within range so as to paralyze as far as possible the 
Movements of our fleet. (4) Bombing ports of 
embarkation, large military centers like Aldershot, 
and railway centers in and around London which 
would be indispensable for the mobilization and 
concentration of our land forces. 

Although it will always be difficult to persuade 
public opinion of its truth, it is none the less a true 
statement to say that the only effective defense 
against attacks of this nature is counterattack. 
Anti-aircraft guns keep the enemy. airplanes at a 
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great height and thus reduce the accuracy of their 
bombing; home defense squadrons might engage the 
attacking squadrons in the air before they reached 
their objective, or failing that, might cut off their 
retreat. Nevertheless there will be many occasions, 
and more especially. during the hours of darkness, 
when the enemy will get through unobserved, drop 
his bombs and get away with relatively little loss. 
Consequently, if mainly passive measures of defense 
are opposed to his incursions, he will take the risk 
knowing that on balance it will pay him well to do 
so. If, on the other hand, the attack is countered 
promptly by reprisals against,similar objectives, the 
moral effect on the public in the enemy state will 
be even greater than in Britain, since our counter- 
attack would follow their offensive and demonstrate 
its effectiveness. 

The material effect of these tactics would be to 
put the enemy Air force, or at any rate a large part 
of it, on the defensive, and tie machines, which 
would otherwise be used for bombing British towns, 
to the more trying and uncertain work of protecting 
a number of vulnerable points in their own territory 
from an active and enterprising foe. 

In aerial warfare, as in operations on land and 
sea, the offensive is the best form of the defensive. 
Provision has to be made, of course, for purely 
defensive purposes; squadrons of fighting airplanes, 
armored and armed with guns, are needed for home 
defense; but in the end, it will be the weapon of 
offence, the swift and terrible bombing airplane, 
whose réle is not to fight but to destroy, which will 
frustrate the enemy’s attack. 

Once hostilities have taken the course indicated, 
the armies and navies would be able to mobilize 
and concentrate in comparative safety. The aerial 
war would be to a great extent one of attrition, in 
which ground organization, facilities for expansion, 
and the durability of engines and fabrics would be 
at least as important, if not more so, than the 
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number of machines available at the outset of 
hostilities. 

This war of attrition may last long enough to 
enable armies to be despatched overseas, and give 
time for old style battles to be fought. But so soon 
as definite air supremacy had been achieved, the 
side possessing it, and able to maintain it, would 
enjoy such an enormous advantage over the other 
that its final victory could not be long delayed. 


Lord Thomson emphasizes the terrible 
and awe-inspiring possibilities of war in the 
air and at the same time recognizes “a 
splendor of achievement which kindles the 
dullest imagination.” 


Night flying squadrons will reach the upper air 
above their target at such a height that the roar of 
their engines will sound to those below no louder 
than a droning hum; they will then swoop to rain 
death and destruction; their asphyxiating and 
incendiary bombs will in a few short moments make 
of a prosperous city a smoking charnel house. Or 
these night raiders may be intercepted, and an aerial 
battle will ensue, in which the antagonists will 
be the flower of the male youth in each contending 
state, manipulating marvellous machines, the latest 
products of invention in the conquest of the air. 
The pilots of these engines of destruction must be 
young, thirty years old at most, to have the neces- 
sary resilience. They must be intelligent above the 
average, and possess a rare poise of hand and brain 
and eye, enabling them to combine subconsciously 
their different functions. They must be brave, not 
with the valor of reckless ignorance, but with cool 
courage based on self-confidence and unceasing 
vigilance. Each crowded moment may be their 
last; in these aerial duels, one surely dies. And 
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when the crisis comes, these gallant youths will 
each go all out to kill another man, young, skillful, 
splendid, like himself. The waste from every point 
of view, human, mechanical and scientific, will be 
inevitable and appalling. 


In discussing this disarmament in refer- 
ence to the national force, Lord Thomson 
refers to the rules already drawn up and 
applied to the German aviation industry, 
These rules are designed to preclude the 
manufacture of airplanes suitable for mili- 
tary purposes. They exclude, as military 
aircraft, single-seated airplanes, machines 
capable of flying without a pilot, or fitted 
with either armor or armament, or with any 
sort of super-charging device which would 
facilitate the adaptation of a commercial 
machine to military uses. They also limit 
the load and speed of commercial airplanes. 
Lord Thomson states that the restrictions 
in regard to the load make it practically 
impossible for the Germans to construct a 
machine which is a commercial proposition. 
Yet while it is easy to make rules, Lord 
Thomson points out that it is still easier to 
evade them in such an industry as aviation, 
In approaching disarmament he suggests 
that a limitation of numbers rather than of 
types would be more feasible. 

The first move towards disarmament of 
air forces will have to be made by the highly 
developed industrial states. 





Strategic Importance of 


| AN ARTICLE in the Asiatic Review 

(London), contributed by H. Dunlop, 
outlines the prosperous career of Holland’s 
great Eastern dependencies, for more than 
a century. He declares that Holland has 
been one of the most important civilizing 
influences in the Far East, and that fact is 
the more remarkable perhaps in that the 
little country took the task upon herself 
after having abdicated of her own free will 
as a great power. It is not on material 
strength that her present sovereignty of her 
Eastern domains rests but rather on “the 
solid foundations laid by the practical 
idealism of good government.” 

After sketching the expansion of Dutch 
administration in the East Indies during the 
Nineteenth Century this writer comments 
on the presence of two other great powers in 
the Pacific besides Great Britain, namely, 


the Dutch East Indies 


the United States and Japan. In his opin- 
ion an international conflict in the Pacific 
would be unwise and illogical, but great na- 
tions are sometimes moved mainly by senti- 
ment and passion and not by logic. Viewing 
the possibilities of an armed conflict with 
reference to the Netherlands East. Indies, 
Mr. Dunlop concludes: 


Evidently in case of conflict Japan would have to 
look to the Netherlands East Indies for securing sup- 
plies, and as the notion of contraband is very elastic, 
Holland could hardly allow supplies without giving 
up her neutrality. It is her aim, therefore, to keep 
her naval forces on such a level as to enable her to 
maintain her neutrality, and this she claims to be 
able to do effectively with the forces she can afford 
to keep up and which it is calculated would hardly 
ever have to oppose more than a small squadron 
which the belligerents could afford to detach from 
their main fleets. ; 

In a protracted war the Netherlands East Indies 
would be of great strategic value to the state of 
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states at war with Japan. Firstly, of course, with a 
view to the withholding of supplies, and secondly, as 
a base for attacking Japan. The Malay islands are 
much nearer to Japan than to the United States, 
and whereas they are chiefly of economic value to 
Japan, they would be of great strategic and eco- 
nomic value to her enemies. Holland in the East 
occupies much the same position as in Europe, 
where during the world war she proved an almost 
ideal buffer state. Strong enough to be left alone, 
not so strong as to be dangerous, she is above all 
almost passionately pacific. 

What do the interested parties expect of her? 
Obviously, if Holland can be relied upon to withhold 
supplies of contraband produced in the Netherlands 
East Indies from Japan, and if she is able to safe- 
guard the passage of merchantmen through the 
several straits between the Sunda islands, thus keep- 
ing open the sea-routes between Australia and other 
American and British possessions and Singapore, 
this would be of so much value to the belligerents 
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that they would respect Holland’s neutrality in the 
East. As it behooves England to have a strong naval 
base at Singapore, so it behooves Holland to maintain 
sufficient naval forces in the Netherlands East 
Indies. For if—which I do not by any means wish 
to assert—Japan ever harbored any designs like 
those which her detractors ascribe to her, she would 
at once be convinced of the hopeless prospect of an 
armed conflict. 

England’s right to fortify Singapore is one of the 
principles on which the Washington treaties are 
based. Japan has taken it into account when she 
adhered to them. It has been laid on the scales 
which came into equipoise there. When, therefore, 
England shows her determination to hold Singapore 
as a fortified base, and Holland hers to maintain her 
neutrality, peace in the Pacific may remain undis- 
turbed for a very long time to come, and in the 
meantime other solutions for the questions at issue 
may be found and tried for the welfare and content- 
ment of all mankind. 


Carruthers Gould, Veteran British Cartoonist 


NE of England’s most famous cari- 

caturists died on January 1, at the 
age of eighty. For nearly forty years 
.Francis Carruthers Gould interpreted con- 
temporary politics with pen and pencil, the 
greater part of the time for readers of the 
Westminster Gazette. Lord Rosebery a 
quarter of a century ago called him “one 
of the few remaining assets of the Liberal 
party,” and now in commenting on his 
death the Manchester Guardian Weekly 











THE LATE F. CARRUTHERS GOULD 


declares that Gould in his prime attaired a 
position to which no later cartoonist has 
yet succeeded. The bound volumes of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS bear testimony to the 
skill with which “F. C. G.” made pictorial 
political comment. 

Extensive obituary sketches in the British 
weeklies remind us that Gould was for 
twenty years a broker before entering 
journalism. He amused his fellow workers 
on the London Stock Exchange with humor- 
ous caricatures, just as he had entertained 
his classmates in school; for he was the son 
of an architect, and drawing was _ his 
natural mode of expression. 

In 1887, at the age of forty-three, Gould 
began to work for the Pall Mall Gazette and 
later for the Westminster Gazette. But for 
some time he was reporter and editor, not 
cartoonist. He wrote descriptions of de- 
bates in Parliament and illustrated them 
with pointed sketches. His connection 
with the Westminster Gazelte and the 
Weekly Westminster lasted almost to the 
very end. 

Mr. J. A. Spender contributes to that 
weekly an intimate account of more than 
twenty years association—as an editor— 
with Mr. Gould. He credits the cartoonist 
with an amazing faculty for seizing a point 
and expressing it pictorially. “It was 
never the drawing but always the thought 
that was in his mind.” 


Half an hour or at most forty minutes suffice 
him to pencil-in a full half-page cartoon, and an 




























































A CARTOON BY F. CARRUTHERS GOULD 


(Published in the Westminster Gazette in 1922, when the 
republican De Valera seemed to him likely to endanger 
the progress of the new Free State. The cartoonist’s use 
of the albatross—the bird of good omen which was killed 
in the ‘‘Rime of the Ancient Mariner’’— is typical of 
his best style. He was a great lover of birds and animals) 


other hour to ink it over and despatch it to the 
engravers. Our discussions took place at 12, 
and the complete drawing was sent off before 4, 
and he generally took an hour and a half off for 
lunch. Such was his process for four days in the 
week for more than twenty years, and generally 
there were small drawings for the other days. . . 
He never succumbed to the common failing of the 
cartoonist, which is to get a stereotyped figure of 
his subject and repeat it again and again in all cir- 
cumstances. His Gladstone, his Chamberlain, his 
Balfour, his Harcourt came up fresh for each 
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occasion, with the appropriate expression and pose, 
amazingly alive and varied. 
He would go periodically to the House of Com- 


‘mons, collect new faces, bring the old ones up to 


date, take careful notes of the little idiosyncrasies 


-and oddities which public men develop and— 


though always: mercifully—the effect on them of the 
ravages of time. 


“Sir F. C. Gould was not technically a 
good caricaturist,” declares the London 
Times in its weekly edition: 

He had none of Tenniel’s beauty of line or fine 
iniagination. But of all the caricaturists of his 
time he was by far the most effective politically. 
In this respect his cartoons may be compared with 
those of Thomas Nast, but whereas the American 
usually fought with the gloves off, Gould, in his 
widely different environment, was urbane and good 
humored. His victims were among his greatest. 
admirers. He helped to make them famous, and 
they could appreciate as well as anyone the dexterity 
with which he was wont to sum up in one telling 
picture what was, from the Liberal point of view, 
the political situation of the moment. 


The Manchester Guardian likewise re- 
marks that ‘Gould’s equipment was in- 
tellectual rather than artistic... . His 
power of draughtsmanship was small, his 
touch rigid, and his sense of beauty singu- 
larly defective.” But we are reminded by 
the same writer that Gould drew for the 
daily press and was bound, therefore, to 
adapt his method to a rough and ready style 
of printing. “He achieved a signal success 
at a time when political passions ran high.” 





Britain’s Difficulties in Egypt 


WRITER in the English Review (Lon- 
don) details some of the reasons for 
British unpopularity in Egypt: 


The strongest proofs of the value of our adminis- 
tration are the consequences following its temporary 
and partial cessation during the war. Then many 
of the younger Englishmen doing administrative 
work in Egypt could not be restrained from abandon- 
ing their posts in order to serve their country in 
arms. Necessarily their places were filled by Egyp- 
tian officials, who, acting according to their nature, 
almost universally intercepted the great sums dis- 
bursed by the English Government to pay for the 
large requisitions of food and material of different 
kinds which the exigencies of our armies compelled 
us to exact from the Egyptian cultivators. The 
prices which we paid were prodigal, but the money 
often failed to reach the Egyptian cultivators to 
whom it was due. All these knew was that they 
were compulsorily stripped of their property with- 
out payment or subsequent compensation. 

Here is to be found one of the main sources of 
the Egyptian troubles, the riots and the murders of 
1919. For a generation past, under the beneficence 


of British rule, the Egyptian farmer had become 
gradually accustomed to treatment characterized by 
fairness and by lenity. Suddenly he saw himself 
robbed and, it might be, ruined by ruthless strength. 
No wonder that he was wrought to fury, and no 
wonder that his anger offered favorable grounds for 
exploitation by the students, by the politicians, and 
the hangers-on of the Pashas dwelling in the towns. 
While the tillers of the soil are estimated to number 
from 85 to 90 per cent. of the total population of 
Egypt, the town dwellers are alone vocal and 
politically active. As the designers of the French 
Revolution in the eighteenth century engineered 
that catastrophe by first deliberately cutting off the 
food supplies of the populace and then inflaming 
minds maddened by starvation, so did these Egyp- 
tian patriots first rob the poor cultivator and then 
use his natural wrath and disgust.as means to incite 
him against the English, who were the alleged pert- 
petrators of the outrage of which he complained. 
And thus did the cunning agitators kill more than 
two birds with one stone. They enriched them- 
selves; they fleeced at once the British taxpayer and 
the Egyptian peasant; and, chiefly and particularly, 
they made their own theft the instrument by which 
to stir up animosity against England. 
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Head Ranger Shinn of California 


HE death in December last of Charles 
Howard Shinn took from the State of 
California one of her leading citizens and 
from the nation a man who for more than 
half a century had been active in the forest 
work of the country. American Forests 
(Washington) said of him: “In this field 
there is no name better known or loved 
than his.” j 
It happened that a few weeks before Mr. 
Shinn’s death there appeared in the Sunset 
Magazine (San Francisco) a_ character 
sketch of him by Will Barnes. 
The story of how Mr. Shinn, 
after his student days at the 
University of California and 
Johns Hopkins University, 
turned to forestry as a career, is 
thus summarized by Mr. Barnes: 


Very early in life, while working in 
his father’s nursery, young Shinn ac- 
quired that love for trees which be- 
came the ruling passion of his life. 
Like millions of other youngsters, 
however, he chose a vocation that 
separated him from his life’s greatest 
interest. He became a teacher. But 
he did not stay a teacher. Finding 
no happiness in the work, he turned 
to journalism. For twenty years, he 
wrote news items, stories, poems, 
sketches and articles that were pub- 
lished in papersand periodicalsthrough- 
out the country. Many of them dealt 
with forestry, then a new subject. But still Shinn was 
not wholly satisfied. Therefore, when the Bureau of 
Forestry was organized to look after the new forest 
reserves set aside in the Far West by Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt, Shinn gave up the literary 
position he had created for himself in twenty years 
and sought to connect himself with the new for- 
estry bureau. He succeeded. He became head 
forest ranger for the Central California reserves, a 
kingdom of mountain forests in the Sierra Nevada. 
Now he was working with and among the great 
trees of the virgin woods at all times. He was com- 
pletely happy. 

Into this work Shinn threw himself with every 
bit of enthusiasm he had, which is saying a good 
deal. It was his whole life and as the Bureau of 
Forestry under the Interior Department expanded 
into the Forest Service in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture of to-day he grew and expanded with it. 

As “Head Forest Ranger” he was in direct 
administrative charge of several million acres of 
forests along the backbone of the Sierra Nevada 
range in Central California. Those were the fighting 
days of forestry in the West and the part played by 
Head Ranger Shinn of the Sierra Forest Reserve is 
the story of the real beginning of forestry in the West. 


In 1903 Ranger Shinn and his force of 
fifteen or twenty mountaineers rounded 





CHARLES H. SHINN 
(Pioneer Forester) 


up and drove out of the Sierra more than 
50,000 sheep whose owners had driven them 
into the mountains in direct defiance cf 
orders from the Federal Government to 
keep them out of the mountain country. 
It is said that none of those sheep ever 
found its way back to the high Sierra. It 
was the last time the orders of a forest 
ranger in that region were disobeyed or his 
authority flouted. 


For the next eight years Shinn as Forest Super- 
visor in charge of the Sierra National Forest reigned 
supreme in the Big Tree country. In 
tgto he gave up field work and went 
back to writing, doing wonderfully 
effective work for the cause of conser- 
vation in general and forestry in par- 
ticular, in the “‘ Public relations” work 
of the Forest Service. 

His enthusiasm for and devotion to 
his work in the Forest Service were an 
inspiration to every man, old or young, 
who came in contact with him. His 
forest was a training camp for Forest 
Service officers. To each and every 
man under him he imparted his own 
enthusiasm and love for forestry, an 
enthusiasm they never lost. To have 
served under him on his forest gave a 
youngster in the service a standing 
equal to any B. A. degree ever handed 
a college graduate. ‘One of Shinn’s 
men” was enough endorsement for any 
forest ranger seeking advancement in 
his chosen profession. To ride side 
by side with him through the vast 
solitudes of the Sierra was an educa- 
tion in itself. He found “tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones and good 
in everything.” 

Along the trail stood a giant Sequoia. Reining in 
his horse, he would take off his hat as reverently as if 
before a sacred shrine. ‘‘That grand old tree,” he 
said quietly, “‘was standing in that exact spot 
raising its glorious old head to the sun a thousand 
years and more before the fateful night the shepherds 
saw the star of Bethlehem.” 

Passing over one of those great fields of solid 
granite found so often in the Sierra, across the face 
of which ages upon ages ago a creeping, grinding 
glacier left its message, Shinn stopped. He jerked 
off the old battered broad-brimmed hat he always 
wore. “The handiwork of the Almighty!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Think of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of years that have passed since the ice cap 
like some skilful stone-cutter polished this whole 
mountain side and left a sign to be read like an 
open book by those who know the language of 
geology.” 

‘Son,’ he once said to a young forest ranger 
just taking up his duties as a fire guard, “‘if the 
*phone rings and the look-out on Shuteye ’phones 
you there’s a fire on your district and at the same 
moment somebody else tells you your cabin is on 
fire, let the cabin burn and ride like hell for the 
fire, for Uncle Sam can build you a new cabin ina 
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couple of weeks, but it takes the Almighty a hundred 
and fifty years to rebuild the forest.” 


Writing after Mr. Shinn’s death, the 
editor of American Forests said: 


Other men may serve the cause of forestry in 
positions of more far-flung responsibility, but few 


more significantly, and none ever more truly, to his 
last ounce of energy and life. And to none, we 
venture, is it given to contribute to his fellows in 
larger measure of those most priceless possessions of 
men or organizations, the invisible and eternal 
foundations of character—service and love. From 
Peace Cabin has flowed unceasingly fine inspiration, 
hich-mindedness, courage, and the will to do 





Will Aircraft End the War in Morocco? 


HAT Spain can triumph in her long- 

drawn-out conflict with the Riff tribes 
of Morocco if she will concentrate on air- 
fighting is the belief of Mr. F. Bomer, who 
sets forth his views on this subject in Aero 
Digest (New York). In support of this 
belief he records a recent episode in which 
a beleaguered Spanish garrison was provi- 
sioned by the use of airplanes. 

Since the close of the World War a good 
deal has been heard about aerial bombing 
operations against uncivilized and semi- 
civilized peoples. The British have carried 
out air raids upon the Afghans and the hill 
tribes adjacent to India, as well as in Meso- 
potamia. The British military authorities 
have, indeed, been criticized for doing to 
insurgent races within the Empire what the 
Germans were reviled for doing to the 
population of the British Isles during the 
great upheaval of a few years ago. Non- 
combatants have undoubtedly suffered in 
these raids, though in the operations of 
1919 against the Waziri and Mahsud clans 
of the Indian frontier the British almost 
nullified the effects of their raids by giving 
the tribesmen a twenty-four-hour advance 
notice of these attacks in order that women 
and children might be removed to safety. 

So long, however, as an uncivilized enemy 
possesses neither aircraft nor anti-aircraft 
guns, he is likely to be exceedingly vulner- 
able to air fighting. Formerly the mere 
strangeness of air attacks had a great effect, 
but Mr. Bomer tells us that this is not now 
the case in Morocco. He says: 

The spread of knowledge of air navigation was 
fully illustrated by the failure of the swooping war- 
ships of the air to bring any superstitious terror to 
the hearts of the savage tribesmen, although this 
had been expected. Terror unquestionably was 
roused by the repeated air-attacks, but the Riffs 
knew perfectly that the planes were mere machines 
and their flyers men of the same clay and same 
ability as themselves. 

The episode described by Mr. Bomer 
occurred some thirty or forty miles from 
Tetuan. The besieged garrison was ur- 


gently in need of food, medicine, ice and 
ammunition, and after other methods of 
getting these things to them had been tried 
without success it was decided to deliver 
them via the air. As no safe landing-place 
was available, the aviators had to fly low 
over the fortified position and drop the 
packages at the right spot. 


The supplies which were given to the airmen for 
delivery were carefully prepared for their unusual 
experience by being wrapped in containers heavily 
covered with cotton wool. The operation was 
entirely successful. 

It is by no means an exaggeration to declare that 
without aeroplanes it would have been impossible to 
avert the total destruction of the plucky Spanish 
garrison which occupied this key position and 
steadfastly refused surrender to the Riffs. 

In the first place it would have been utterly im- 
possible, owing to the nature of the country and 
the general character of the fighting, forthe Spanish 
troops to have relieved the garrison had they not 
had planes with which to bomb their enemies. In 
the second place any delivery of these vital supplies 
would have been out of the question. 

The air operations were as nearly continuous as 
could be arranged, but night-flying was not exten- 
sively attempted, nor were the machines of large 
carrying capacity or equipped with the most highly 
developed and destructive bombs. . But the efforts 
of the Riffs to retaliate against them by rifle and 
available gunfire was entirely futile. 

It is reported that no airplane was lost and that 
not even a mechanic received any wound from the 
guns of those attacked. Most of the flying of the 
Spanish aviators, too, was low and_ therefore 
particularly dangerous. 

Morocco, in which the natives fight with ease and 
skill, getting an advantage rather than a handicap 
out of the nature of the country, is full of insuper- 
able obstacles for the soldiery of Spain. It is now 
evident that these obstacles all vanish under the 
aeroplane, and, if there is energy and money enough 
left in the Spanish military forces and treasure- 
chests, it seems probable that the experience near 
Tetuan, which so clearly proved the usefulness of 
air-fighting will be sufficiently significant to change 
the whole plan of Spanish effort. It is the belief 
of some military experts that warfare, intensively 
carried on from this time forward, will form an 
inevitable solution of the difficulty and that if it 
was persisted in for a sufficient length of time that 
Spanish victory over the Moors which thtough the 
centuries never has been complete and which from 
time to time has wholly failed to eventuate, may be 
fully won, cemented and permanently established. 
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The French Financial Outlook 





PROPOS of the confer- 
ences at Paris in January 
Mr. Sisley Huddleston con- 
tributes to the Contemporary 
Review (London) an article 
analyzing the politico-economic 
situation in which France 
found herself at the opening of 
the year. He says: 


Anybody who examines the 
French situation even perfunctorily 
will see that the most serious problem 
for France is no longer the repar- 
ations problem—which has been 
brushed aside—is no longer the prob- 
lem of security—which does indeed 
trouble the French, but for which an 
immediate solution is not absolutely 
necessary. Itis the financial prob- 
lem. The financial problem is ex- 
tremely urgent. M. Caillaux islooked 
upon, even by his enemies, as a 
great financier who may, if he is 
given an opportunity, save France 
from bankruptcy. Bankruptcy is 
not the word I would myself choose, 
for any skilful unflinching policy 
would put French finance on a 
sound basis. Nevertheless, the 














finances of France must be treated 
very differently from the way in 
which they have been treated for 
the past five years, if| serious conse- 
quences are to be averted. 

The Herriot government was 
understood to promise to do away 
with the system of loans, but just as there was 
a war to end wars, so there have been loans 
toend loans. The American ‘credits of a hundred 
million dollars were converted into a loan; an 
internal loan was raised to make good the esti- 
mated deficit of four milliard francs on last year’s 
budget. How much new money has actually been 
received has not been disclosed. Presumably a large 
proportion of the sums realized were merely the con- 
version of bonds immediately redeemable into longer 
term holdings, and to this extent the needs of the 
treasury will not be met. But the price paid for this 
loan appears to be preposterous. It is to be re- 
deemed before the end of ten years; the interest is 
5 per cent., but there is a bonus of fifty francs for 
every hundred francs. In ten years, therefore, some- 
where around two hundred francs will have been 
paid for each hundred francs received. 


Commenting on the omission of the ex- 
ternal debt from the balance sheet, which he 
characterizes as a “deplorable blunder,” 
this writer adds that the beginning of the 
year was in his opinion the most unfavor- 
able moment for raising the question of 
inter-Allied war debts. 


Reckoning in francs, the debt of France towards 
England and America reaches nearly 31 milliard 


AMERICAN AND FRENCH REPRESENTATIVES AT THE PARIS 


CONFERENCE 


(Standing: M. Etienne Clementel, French Finance Minister; Hon. Myron 
T. Herrick, American Ambassador. Sitting: Ambassador Kellogg and 


Premier Herriot) 


gold francs, or between 110 and 120 milliard paper 
francs. Against this debt is to be put French 
credits on various countries—Poland, Russia, the 
Little Entente, Italy, Belgium, Portugal, and so 
forth—but these credits are comparatively small 
and for the most part are irrecoverable. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why France should have delib- 
erately provoked discussions about debts at a time 
when she is faced with the most stupéndous finan- 
cial difficulties. There can not be any question of 
effective French payments for a number of years to 
come. The discussions are therefore academic, and 
they are mischievous in that they create a great deal 
of international feeling against France. In America 
they have seriously damaged French credit, and 
they have brought England into the field with coun- 
ter-claims against the American claims. It is not 
my purpose once more to repeat the well-known 
French arguments in favor of cancellation, nor to 
summarize the British demand for simultaneous 
payments in proportion to the demands on France 
from America. We have heard them ad nauseam. 

Lately voices have been raised in favor of a French 
edition of the Dawes Plan. Shall we indeed come 
to that? Surely France will have the courage to face 
the issues frankly—far more frankly than M. Cle- 
mentel has faced them—and to work out her own 
salvation without the aid of foreign experts. But 
she should be allowed to do so without any useless 
clamor from creditor countries. 
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The Rhine Still for the Fatherland 


T A MOMENT when many writers are 
not only praising the Allies for refusing 
to evacuate the Rhine zones, but are also 
insisting that the wisest policy is that of 
permanently holding them in trust for 
ultimate surrender to France, and on the 
ground that these regions are pro-French, an 
article in the current (January 15) number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), by M. 
Guy de Traversay, is distinctly apposite, in 
so far as it shows that the Rhineland is 
actually pro-German and wishes to remain 
in the Germanic Confederation. 

The Rhineland is beginning to show a 
revulsion (he declares) from its erstwhile 
pro-French dispositions, and despite the 
expository arguments of out-and-out French 
annexationists, it has practically forsworn 
—as the ancient Empire of the Franks—any 
ancestral affinities which the occupation 
in 1918 at first revived. Nowadays the 
Rhineland is no longer disposed either to 
adopt a policy of republican autonomy, or to 
consent to annexation by France. It now 
assents to Prussian hegemony within the 
Confederation. Here are, in effect, M. de 
Traversay’s reasons: 














A LITTLE COLOGNE WATER TO REFRESH THE 
GERMAN’S MEMORY 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 
The Allies were to have evacuated Cologne in January, under 
the treaty of peace which permitted the occupation of Rhine 
bridgeheads. But it was announced that Germany would _ be 
punished by further occupation of Cologne hecause the Allies 


had discovered signs of excessive militarism elsewhere in 


Germany in violation of the treaty] 


This ethnic metamorphosis has been brought 
about by King Coal (houille), which, now that the 
Kings and Princes have vanished, is the dominating 
overlord, without soul or limitation. Pari passu 
with this equation, walks Syndicalism. The two 
conditions are working incessantly for a fusion, with 
a view to each advantaging the other. Capitalism 
and Socialism are becoming wedded in the Rhine- 
land. The Socialists consent, because they realize 
that the arrival of universal trusts, in the Father- 
land, must mean an easy task for themselves when 
their “day” arrives to take over the national concern 
and work it according to Socialist ideals. The 
capitalists consent, because the entente with the 
Socialists means, for a long period, a certainty of 
accumulating great sums of money. . 


The French writer points out that the 
chances of the Rhineland “going French” 
in June, rg19, and again in October, 1923, 
were good enough, if the Rhinelanders had 
been foolish or cowardly. That they were 
neither foolish nor cowardly, was shown by 
the event. He explains: 

The traditional contempt of the Rhinelander for 
the Prussian, or East-Elber (Ost- Elbien) is“ cultural,” 
rather than political. The man of the Rhine fecls he 
is more “Latin” (7. ¢., humanitarian) than the 
Prussian, and remembers that he was civilized at a 
time when the Prussians were Slavonic hordes en- 
camped on Prussian sands . . When the first 
armies of occupation entered the Rhineland in 1918, 
the French soldiers showed their great “cultural” 
difference from the rough Teutons. That sufficed to 
revive for a time the ancestral pre-disposition of the 
Rhine people for French ideals.- Nevertheless, 
while recognizing that the defeat of Germany meant 
the defeat of the Prussians rather than themselves, 
they could not entirely forget that they had fought 
with the vanquished, many of whom were, like 
themselves, Catholics in religion. 

M. de Traversay goes on to show that 
besides Capitalism and Socialism, there is a 
third very strong force at work, namely, 
Roman Catholicism. It is the ambition, 
he declares, of the Catholic body to create 
in Central Europe a great Roman Catholic 
political and religious nucleus which, work- 
ing on the analogy of the military idea of 
‘interior lines,” will gradually win over, or 
absorb, the non-Catholic countries sur- 
rounding it. By the result of the War, this 
ideal, long since conceived and worked for 
by the Roman Curia, lost from that growing 
nucleus Prussian Poland, Austrian Poland 
(mainly Jewish, but also Catholic), Austria 
itself. In order, therefore, to prevent any 
further losses from the contemplated great 
Catholic corpus in Central Europe, the 
Rhineland Roman Catholic prelates and 


.priests took a hand in keeping the Rhine: 
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land and Westphalia in allegiance to Berlin. 
It is so expounded by the French writer: 


In Germany, civic courage is not a common 


British, he says, were hostile to every 
suggestion which threatened the preponder- 
ance of Prussia. The Americans looked 
upon all opponents of an integral pre-war 


ht virtue. To this is added the fact that, in Germany, 

ne the priest, or parson, does not, as in other countries, Germany as abettors of anarchy. The 
Ig exclude practical politics from the business of his result was to throw the Rhinelanders into 
su clerical calling. When, in rg19 and 1923, organized the sympathetic arms of those regions 
v0 movements were made to promote separation from hich ‘obi 1 ies: Basal ae: 

th the Fatherland, the bishops and priests of the Wich objected to the Prussian Jack-boot, 
m Roman Catholic section intervened—assisted by such as Bavaria and Hanover. Gradually, 
e- the Cologne Gazette (Kélnische Zeitwng)—and however, under the persuasive influences of 
: re th “a as monstrous, and the three forces—Capitalism, Socialism and 
- — i Roman Catholicism—the workers of the old 
mn M. de Traversay shows also that there Center Party, the Rhinelanders, were made 
i¢ — was an international aspect of the question — to realize that their destiny was with Berlin 
if which played into Prussia’s hands. The and not with Paris. 








The Present Status of Pacificism in France 


HE editor of the Revue Mondiale 
(Paris), in the number for January 15, 
appends a cordial note to the above title, 
which is attached to a paper “from the 
competent pen of Madame Claire Geniaux,”’ 


have invented an idol: the idol of “national in- 
terests.” 

While an Egyptian ruler of 1500 B. C. is 
quoted as the first advocate of an inter- 
national world-order, and it is recognized 








whose own strongest interest appears to be that “the supernational conception is 

in the “International League of Women for common to all great citizens of the world,” 

Peace and Liberty,” which grew out of the yet Renan, and, after him, Anatole France 
n- Women’s International Congress at The are put forward as the chief prophets of the 
. Hague in 1915. The League meeting in new movement, and a grimmer hint of 
» [ May, 1924, at Washington, “despite a quite claim to priority may be felt in the remark: 
‘0 lively opposition from a section of American “‘An inquiry into conditions, the world over, 
ie opinion,” is fresh in our readers’ memories such as was made by the three orders in 
s, and was devoted to the bold theme of France before the meeting of the States General 
. “The New International Régime’”—the in 1789 would clearly reveal the need for a 
it reference being to an evolutionary (if not wholly new régime.” 
e revolutionary) future régime, by no means After this, it is surprising to hear that 

| to the disconsolate present conditions. The while the British and German members of 

t | League’s program is really the creation of a the Women’s League number 10,000 each, 
a Super-state, a world-state, the emphasis there are from all France barely 500, “less 
,, | always on the escape from war, in which, than in the city of Hamburg alone.” 
, ever since Hecuba and Andromache, woman Another unique admission may be cited: 
e ff has suffered at least her full share, with no A word as to “‘conscientious objectors.” Worthy 
c compensation in glory, or in the mad joy of successors of the first Christians who preferred 
- Strife itself. “The great Ruskin is quoted martyrdom to the performance of military duty, 
ff vith cordial approval: ‘For every war that ey have been arsed, and imprison during 
r ever was waged, women were responsible: that they have not been found in France. It is 
- [— not because they brought it about, but above all in the United States and England, among 
s because they could have prevented it.’” the Quakers, that this stand has been taken. __ 
" For that militant pat riotism which makes The pressure of public opinion in those countries, 


and in Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, has 
compelled the recognition of the objector’s con- 
science. Thus far France, alone, refuses to admit 
that any religious or merely moral duty may 
encroach on that of patriotism. 


fighting a more than religious duty there is 
no vestige of respect indicated: 


While the division of mankind into nations is an 
administrative necessity, they have actually been 
molded into competing rivals for happiness, pros- 
perity and prestige. And by whom? By the 
peoples? No! By the rulers, diplomatists, soldiers, 
Politicians, financiers, whose motive, consciously or 
Not, is to maintain their own influence. These men 


Doubtless all this is largely accounted for 
by the extreme sufferings of France in the 
war, and her persistent belief in the im- 
minent danger of a renewed attack. 
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It is further admitted that the French 
advocates of a world-wide movement to 
make war impossible are both very few in 
number and widely diverse in their theories 
and methods. Some talk merely of spiritual 
enlightenment, or of a world-wide movement 
to create a consciousness of kin; while 
others look for a formal federation to grow 
out of the present League of Nations. One 
school, at least, recognizes that “a minimum 
force of police will still be needed to keep the 
evil-minded in order.” This, however, is 


still far short of Mr. Roosevelt’s vision, who, 
forseeing the rapid approach of the world- 
state, declared that it must maintain a 
“nolice-force” sufficient to subdue at once 
any two nations about to fly at each other’s 
throats; a large order, for instance in 1914, 
even when only Germany and Russia had 
mobilized! 

Despite the rather elaborated distinctions 
between the ideals of the various advanced 
groups, the entire article is readable, 
stimulating, and of wide outlook. 





Mars as the Abode of Life 


S THE planet Mars capable of supporting 
life? A good deal of information bearing 
upon this perennially interesting question 
was obtained during the opposition of 1924 
—the nearest approach of the ruddy planet 
to our earth for many years. Enough time 
has now elapsed for the digestion of the 
observations, and we welcome a summary of 
the principal results presented by Prof. 
Henry Norris Russell in the Scientific 
American (New York). 

Many competent authorities have hither- 
to remained skeptical about the actual 
existence on the planet’s surface of the 
narrow markings described (for lack of a 
better name) as “canals.” Professor Rus- 
sell tells us that 


Drawings, based on direct visual observations, 
and photographs on fine-grained plates, were made 
by Slipher at the Lowell Observatory and by 
Trumpler at the Lick Observatory. Both observers 
agree with one another and with the work of previ- 
ous years in finding numerous nearly linear dark 
markings or ‘‘canals” crossing the brighter and 
redder portions of the surface of the planet, in seeing 
an abundance of detail within the large darker areas, 
and in the conclusion that the photographs, although 
they cannot be made fine-grained enough to reveal 
the more delicate detail which is directly visible, 
afford conclusive and impersonal evidence of the 
reality of the stronger canals, as well as of the more 
conspicuous features. 

A series of Dr. Slipher’s photographs (printed in 
the Publications of the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific) show in a very beautiful and convincing 
way how the dark regions grow larger and deeper 
in hue as the polar caps wane and the Martian 
spring advances. While on one of the photographs, 
the dark markings on the opposite hemispheres, 
where autumn is changing to winter, are seen to fade. 


Even more interesting information is 
obtained by photographing the planet 
through screens of different colors, using 
specially sensitive photographic plates and 


a reflecting telescope, which is perfectly 
acromatic. This was done by Dr. W. H. 
Wright, of Lick Observatory, with the aid 
of the great Crossley reflector. The images 
obtained with violet light show the polar 
caps very strongly, but hardly any traces 
of other markings on the planet: 


With deep red light the dark markings show great 
contrast and the polar cap is hardly brighter than 
some other regions. Photographs taken with inter- 
mediate colors show a gradation between these 
extremes. 

Dr. Wright gives a reasonable explanation of these 
differences, as due to the presence of a fairly dense 
atmosphere around the planet. Any atmosphere, 
whether on earth or on Mars, must scatter sunlight 
and shine as our blue sky does. If the atmosphere is 
foggy or hazy it will scatter all colors almost alike, 
but if it is clear or nearly so it scatters the short 
waves very much the most strongl¥, producing the 
familiar blue haze. For this reason a photograph of 
a landscape taken on an ordinary plate with violet 
light may fail to show a distant mountain, while one 
taken through a screen of yellow or red reveals it. 

Dr. Wright has published photographs of Mars 
taken with violet light and deep red light and 
similarly taken photographs of the Santa Clara 
Valley in California, as seen from the mountain 
where the Observatory stands. On the first photo- 
graph the valley is entirely lost in the haze; on the 
second, every detail stands out sharply. The 
comparison of the Martian and terrestrial pictures 
is really all the evidence that any one should require 
for attributing a great part, at least, of the effect 
observed on Mars to the atmosphere of the planet. 

Dr. Wright concludes, also, that it is probable that 
clouds or haze hang over the polarcapand that these 
account for at least a part of its brightness when 
photographed with violet light. He also advances, 
with due discretion, the opinion that the planet’s 
atmosphere may be as much as a hundred miles in 
depth. This suggestion is based on the fact that the 
image of the planet, photographed with the violet 
rays, appears larger than does the image photo- 
graphed with red rays. Further tests are necessary 
to determine how much of the observed effect may 
arise from the spreading of the photographic image 
on the plates. 
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APPAREN1 DIMENSIONS OF MARS WHEN NEAREST TO US, WHEN FARTHEST AWAY, AND AT 
MIDDLE DISTANCE 


(Flammarion) 


Last but not least, marvelously delicate 
apparatus developed within the last few 
years has been applied to the task of measur- 
ing ‘the. almost infinitesimal amounts of 
heat that come to us from the planet, 
and thus getting a clue to Martian tempera- 
tures: 


Such observations have been made at the Lowell 
Observatory, by Coblentz and Lampland and also 
at Mt. Wilson, by Pettit and Nicholson. The heat- 
receiving surface is so small that it is possible to set 
it at will upon different parts of the planet’s surface. 

Moreover, the heat may not only be measured, 
but analyzed. By the use of screens of various ma- 
terials—water, glass, fluorite, rock-salt—it is 
possible to cut off more or less of the invisible long- 
wave radiations and to find out what proportion of 
it is transmitted by one of these screens and is 
stopped by the one preceding on the list. 

In this way the heat which is merely reflected by 
the planet and which is almost all in the short wave- 
lengths can be distinguished from the heat which is 
given out by the planet’s own warm surface. Know- 
ing the amount of this latter heat, and the size and 
distance of the planet, the temperature of the radiat- 
ing surface can be calculated. A second and nearly 
independent determination of the temperature can 
be made by comparing the relative proportions of 
this planetary radiation which are transmitted by 
the various screens. Allowances for the absorption 
of radiation in the earth’s atmosphere is necessary, 
and has been carefully made. 

_ The results obtained at the two observatories are 
In excellent agreement. For the center of the 
planet’s disk—a region in the Martian tropics under 
a vertical sun—the temperature is found at Mt. 
Wilson to be 7 degrees, Centigrade, or 45 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, while the values obtained at Flagstaff 


range from 7 degrees to 18 degrees, Centigrade, or 
45 degrees to 65 degrees, Fahrenheit. 

Near the planet’s limb, where the sun is rising or 
setting, the temperature comes out—13 degrees, 
Centigrade, or 9 degrees, Fahrenheit, from the Mt. 
Wilson observations, while the region of the polar 
cap gives about—7o degrees, Centigrade, or go 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 

These temperatures are calculated on the assump- 
tion that the planet’s surface is a good radiator, 
which is probably not far from the truth for the 
surface in general. The white polar caps are prob- 
ably poor radiators, in which case their actual 
temperatures must be higher than the low value 
here given. 

The outcome of these measures is apparently 
quite definite and we may regard it as very probable 
that the temperature on Mars’ surface runs well 
above freezing at midday near the equator. 

This makes it quite possible that vegetation may 
exist upon the planet, and Dr. Slipher says, with 
reason, that the seasonal changes in the dark mark- 
ings all obey the law of change that we should expect 
of vegetation. On the other hand, the very low 
polar summer temperature found at Mt. Wilson 
looks unfavorable to the belief that the polar caps 
are composed of snow (on which all else depends). 
However, for reasons already stated, the tempera- 
ture of this region cannot be regarded as finally 
settled. Whether vegetation actually does cover 
much of the planet’s surface is harder to determine. 


Professor Russell thinks that if the pres- 
ence of free oxygen in the Martian atmos- 
phere can be unequivocally proved, the 
existence of vegetation on the planet will be 
highly probable. Spectroscopic observa- 
tions will, it is believed, soon solve this 
question. 
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Latin America and the League 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Mercurio 

Peruano (Lima), Victor Andrés Be- 
launde, sees in the subjects treated at the 
fifth Assembly of the League of Nations— 
arbitration, security and disarmament—a 
triumph and vindication of those principles 
of justice and international peace which the 
idealists among Latin-American peoples 
have proclaimed since the Congress of 
Panama (June, 1826). According to this 
writer, the idea is an old one in the diplo- 
matic history of Latin-America of consider- 
ing as aggressor that country which refuses 
to accept the peaceful adjustment and arbi- 
tration of disputes. It inspired the whole 
Peruvian argument concerning Chile’s re- 
sponsibility for the War of the Pacific 
(1879-1883), Chile not having accepted 
Peru’s proposals to arbitrate. 

A certain irony is found in the fact that 
the two countries—Peru and Argentina 
which have been foremost in working for 
obligatory arbitration in Latin-America, 
should at this time be absent from the 
Assembly at Geneva. Peru has subor- 
dinated her presence in the League to the 
adhesion of the United States, while 
Argentina’s absence is due to “the mistaken 
policy” of President Irigoyen, which it is 
hoped may be transitory. 

But this Peruvian writer sets forth other 
and less retrospective reasons why the pro- 
ceedings of the League and its ultimate 
success should have the greatest significance 
for the people of the southern continent: 





The break-up of the League of Nations would be 
the greatest capital disaster for the Hispanic- 
American countries. The moral influence of Europe 
dissipated, those states would pass to a condition 
even inferior to that which they had before the 
Great War, becoming inverted, through the opera- 
tion of economic influence and the international 
situation, into mere objects and not subjects of the 
continental political system which is incarnated in 
the Monroe Doctrine, as Secretary Hughes inter- 
pretsit. We believe sincerely that the world requires 
that the great republic [the United States] occupy 
anew the high directive position which it has 
abandoned as a consequence of Republican politics. 
We know, moreover, that there exists a difference 
between the imperialist attitude respecting His- 
panic-America, of the Republican party and the 
liberal attitudes of the Democrat and Progressive 
groups and, above all, of the societies of high 
culture, so powerful in the United States, which are 
inspired by a generous, humanitarian ideal. But 
the fact is that if the new policy of the League of 
Nations should fail, leaving its prestige and even 
its existence in peril, the imperialist orientation of 
the Republican party would continue predominant 


in the United States, which signifies in fact .. . a 
free hand and the hegemony of the Americas. 

Secretary Hughes has well defined this policy on 
solemn occasions; its essential base is the unilater- 
ality of the Monroe Doctrine. The United States 
reserves to itself the position of judge of the in- 
tegrity and the sovereignty of the lesser countries of 
America against any foreign aggression. There is 
also within this system the principle of pacific 
solutions, the American peace, as Secretary Hughes 
calls it. He has proclaimed, furthermore, the value 
of the constitutional stability of the American 
governments with the sanction, many times effica- 
cious, of not recognizing illegitimate governments. 
Finally, the system is completed by some ideas of 
economic and intellectual codperation. 


Sefior Belaunde deplores the lack of a 
council or assembly in the Western Hemis- 
phere to define continental integrity, to 
establish culpability for armed conflicts and 
to determine the right of new governments 
to recognition. According to him, all of 
these activities are too closely under the 
direction of the United States. He com- 
pares the present situation of the Hispanic- 
American nations with that which they 
might occupy under the League, and can 
ascribe only to a monstrous spiritual indif- 
ference the absence of some of the foremost 
from its assemblies. 


The territorial integrity, the adjustment of inter- 
national conflicts, would be the duty of the Hague 
Court or of the Council in place of falling under the 
approbation and exclusive influence of a sole power. 
And the American countries through their number 
in the assembly, and through the moral and economic 
influences to which we have alluded, would enjoy 
with absolute juridical equality a privileged situation 
in other affairs. In place of being the modest and 
impotent clientele of a limited system, they would 
be decisive factors in a world organization. .. . 

When the United States sees that Hispanic- 
America, undivided and enthusiastic, continues in 
the League, it will understand that there is one 
reason more, in addition to the many which exist, 
for returning to the ideal of Wilson and it will go 
back to it. No one will dispute with it the position 
of primus inter pares (first among many). 


Sefior Belaunde views as quite fatuous the 
idea of an organization of Latin-American 
countries, which he thinks would be certain 
to crumble before the opposition of the 
United States. A warning to Mexico is 
sounded to free herself from the obsession 
and peril of ideas imported from the Soviet 
Republic and find succour in the League. 
There is only one bright spot found in the 
whole situation—in the case of Ecuador, 
“until yesterday also alienated from the 
League”’ but now returned to the fold. 
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Holland and Its Fascism 


BOUT two years ago a Dutch Fascism 
was called into life under the name of 
Verbond Van Actualisten (League of Actual- 
ists). It announced its birth by wide and 
persistent advertising. One bright morning 
the sedate burghers of Holland’s peaceful 
seat of government .at The Hague found 
themselves confronted by posters, wherever 
their eyes would roam, stating in terse and 
spirited words the appeal to join the infant 
League and crush the growing tendency 
toward Socialism or its twin brother Com- 
munism. 

The first step was taken by a few citizens, 
who are determined to fight radicalism— 
masquerading under the name of Socialism, 
or the political party-name of social-de- 
mocracy—tooth and nail, and preserve the 
inheritance of national unity handed down 
to them by a brave ancestry. 

It does not bear a revolutionary character, 
but may be called a progressive movement, 
national in its scope for the betterment of 
existing conditions, while checking the 
spread of radical theories. Should the 
latter fail, a new program undoubtedly 
will call for stronger measures. 

Three gilt arrows and the words “V. V. 
A.,” with a black background, is the symbol 
of the organization, and is carried: by mem- 
bers in the shape of a scarfpin. They also 
have their own ensign or flag: a black square 
crossed by two di:.gonal bars, one of orange 
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color, the other showing the red, white and 
blue of the national colors. It means 
combining the staunch support of the 
historical House of Orange with unswerv- 
ing loyalty to land and people. 

As an invitation to attain membership 
in the League three different kinds of cards 
are issued: a blue card to the Christian 
Reformed group, a yellow one for the Roman 
Catholic party, and a white one for those 
who do not openly profess their religion—in 
other words, are classified as non-sectarian 
or neutrals. 

Moreover an appeal, marked “confiden- 
tial,” is sent out by the secretary, calling 
on all who are of voting age to align them- 
selves with the League in combating inter- 
nationalism, and choose only patriotic 
representatives for Parliament at the coming 
spring elections—in short, take a definiie 
stand between “Nationalism and Red.” 

De Vaderlander, a weekly published at 
Leyden, under the caption of Je M aintiendrai 
—the motto on the national coat-of-arms 
and used by the former rulers of the 
principality of Orange, near Avignon, 
France, is their organ. 

A leading article in De Vaderlander of 
December 19, 1924, warns against the 
revolutionary principle of state socialism 
and more particularly against a subdivision 
of the Roman Catholic parliamentary group 
which calls itself “The League of St. 
Michael.” It evidently 
aims at a split amongst 
the conservatives with a 
Uh. Bet] view to a final overthrow 
of all nationalists by link- 
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should regulate all indus- 
trial life, although such a 
drastic measure must lead 
to lack of enterprise and 
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ee In the same issue ap- 
3] pears an article headed 
“East and West,” which 
states that the American 
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THE YOUNG NETHERLANDER DISMISSING OVER-ZEALOUS 


SERENADERS 





fleet shortly will hold 
maneuvers off the naval 
bases in the Philippines 


(Radical leaders in Dutch politics are represented as tendering their services, only to and the Hawaiian Islands 


be told “Pass on! You imposed upon my father, but you can’t fool me’’) 


From De Vaderlander ‘Ley ien, Holland) 


It goes on to tell that two 
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important Dutch oil-supply stations, Tara- 
kan and Balikpapan on Borneo’s east coast, 
seem to have aroused deep interest on the 
part of Japan. 

Japan herself is sadly lacking in oil- 
resources. 

Shortly after the official visits exchanged 
between the Governors-General of the 
Philippines and the Dutch East Indies, the 
Government at Batavia, Java, ordered 
both oil-stations garrisoned, and Dutch 
soldiers are stationed there now. ‘The 
League makes an issue out of the foregoing 
by a solemn warning that a struggle for 
oil resources in the Far East might involve 
Holland at some future time, which makes 
it imperative to strengthen and put on a 
proper footing the recently much neglected 
navy. 

“As a colonial power we must stand 
ready to defend the homeland as well as its 
possessions.” And the same is to be said 
in regard to the Dutch and the Dutch- 
Indian armies! 

De Vaderlander in its issue of Dec. 26, 
1924, strongly approves of the action of the 
Dutch Governor-General in East India in 
getting rid of undesirable communists, who, 
while in government positions, misuse their 
opportunities by encouraging the rising 
native population to shake off their alle- 
giance to the Government, and instilling 
into them their own communistic theories. 
Frequently the guileless native races are 
easily led to the belief of a universal 
millennium, the more so, as those commu- 
nists often hold the position of school- 
teacher, which, from the native point of 
view, endows them with a standing of 
learning and even a sort of official backing 
of the Government itself. 

So far the Government has treated those 
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teachers with misplaced leniency, evidently 
failing to realize that their insidious pro- 
gram in the end might attract thousands of 
followers, whose imagination is easily fired 
by glowing promises. 

Having signally failed to register effective 
propaganda in Europe the Soviet govern- 
ment seems to direct its energy toward 
Asia and more especially toward under- 
mining the prestige of.the governments of 
colonies and possessions of foreign powers. 

At a late date Lord Curzon stated in the 
House of Lords that more than 300,000 
citizens of the Soviet government have 
entered Great Britain as members of 
missions or for apparent trading purposes. 
He added that the British Government 
would not tolerate any interference with 
the official or private lives of its citizens. 

The illustration in the edition of January 
2, 1925, of De Vaderlander intends to show 
the awakening mind of the young Nether- 
lander. 

Amongst other issues at stake is the 
excessive taxation, which will defeat its very 
purpose by driving capital from Holland to 
foreign countries and causing stagnation 
in the home enterprises. 

But the strongest of “The League of 
Actualists” appeals is made to the voters to 
drive the “red”? members out of Parliament. 

They are to be found amongst the Prot- 
estants as well as the Catholics, aiming to 
fight under cover the conservatives of both 
groups. It would seem as if religion or the 
particular faith of any mcmber of Parlia- 
ment should hold no sway in a modern 
House of Representatives, but probably 
even the progressive League of Actualists 
thought it unwise to make a too sudden 
departure from old traditions at the very 
beginning of its existence. 





The Bugaboo of 


HE immigration laws of the United 

States repudiate the doctrine that all 
men are born equal. Mr. Albert A. Hop- 
kins, the versatile associate editor of the 
Scientific American, invites our attention to 
this startling fact in the first of ‘a series of 
articles on immigration contributed to that 
journal. He points out that ‘the whole 
basis of our present immigration policy, as 
well as of all policies recently proposed, is 
discrimination between prospective immi- 


Racial Inferiority 


grants on the ground of race.” Our law- 
makers take it for granted that some races 
of men are superior to others. Even be- 
tween the sub-groups of the white race, 
as the quota provisions of the immigration 
law make evident, we are trying to discour- 
age the entry of the dark-whites of southern 
Europe and favoring the entry of the so- 
called ‘‘Nordics,” or blonde-whites of the 
North. Is there any scientific justification 
for such discrimination? 
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The author considers the problem in the 
light of evidence supplied by the essentially 
modern science of human _ paleontology. 
Three facts, he says, seem to be established 
concerning the present-day races of man- 
kind; all of them inconsistent with the 
assumptions implied in our immigration 
policy: 


The first is that there is no such thing in the 
modern world as a pure-bred race: The ‘‘pure Nor- 
dic” idea is a myth. 

The second is that not one scrap of real evidence 
exists to prove that any one race is potentially abler 
or more honest or more intelligent than any other 
race. The “white man’s burden” may be laid down 
any time with a clear conscience and with ne tear 
that we are deserting our duty to the world. 

The third is that racial mixture—even to what we 
would shrink from as extremes—seems much more 
likely to be beneficial to civilization than the 
reverse. 





Popular notions concerning the divisions 
of the human family are two or three gener- 
ations behind the stage of knowledge at- 
tained by ethnologists. As Mr. Hopkins 
says: 


The older, geographers were accustomed to divide 
mankind into five races; the white, the black, the 
yellow, the brown and the red. It has been appar- 
ent for years that this Classification is unsatisfactory; 
indeed, that itgis impossible, although it persists to 
a considerable extent in the public mind. Its impos- 
sibility\lies in the fact that the differences between 
these five so-called races are not sharp. There are 
yellow-brown races and black-white ones. What are 
we to say of the Turks and Lapps, who are white 
yet have distinct Chinese-like traits? Are the Afri- 
can pygmies negroes or a separate race? What are 
the Esquimaux? 

The fact is that no exact classification of races is 
possible. Mankind forms one great family. Inside 
this family it is possible to distinguish ten or fifteen 
groups which differ more or less sharply from each 
other: the. Negro, the Chinese, the American Indian, 
the Jew, the, blonde-white or Nordic, the dark-white, 
the “‘blackfellow” of Australia, the brown islanders 
of the Pacific, the Esquimaux, and soon. There are 
many blends between these groups. The separa- 
tions between them are not sharp; indeed, itis only 
the extremes which are clearly distinct at all. That 
is the present-day racial picture of the earth. 

It has been the picture during all of that brief 
moment of the earth story that we call historic time. 
But this historic time covers less than ten thousand 
years. Man has been on earth, essentially in his 
present bodily form, for at least a hundred thousand 
years, possibly for five or six times as long as this. 
The origins of races, the roots of our present world 
politics, go back into this dim and distant prehis- 
toric period when the great drama of the peopling 
of the earth was just beginning to unfold. 


Man, it is believed, emerged from the pre- 
human stage of evolution somewhere among 
re mountains and high plains of Central 
ASIA: 


Races have originated by the slow alteration, 
under force of climate and other circumstances, of 
successive migration waves out of Asia. Possibly 
the stock left behind in Asia changed between suc- 
cessive migrations. - In any event, each wave of 
migrants encountered different conditions when it 
got outside. All these changes have worked together 
to make the diversity that exists to-day. Every few 
centuries the pot of Asia boils over. Each froth 
that runs out is a slightly different human froth. 

Since the very first millenniums of this process the 
peoples who have erupted out of Asia have not found 
an empty world which they could occupy at will 
Instead they were confronted with a world already 
toc well filled. Hence the appeal to the sword, 
followed, in- time, by some kind of racial fusion 
between the conquerors and the conquered. For 
more than a hundred centuries, then, the world has 
been a laboratory for mixing and blending races. 
In historic times we have full records of many ex- 
amples. In prehistoric times we have evidence, 
although less unmistakable evidence, that the same 
thing was going on. 

The white race is already as blended as any other. 
In our ancestry, as in that of the American Indian, 
we can trace the elements of early negroid races, of 
the Australian savage, of the Alpines who helped 
to settle America, of mongols, of half a dozen others. 
Among the ancestors of every American business 
man one could find, it is safe to say, every important 
racial element of prehistoric times; every type of 
human animal in the world, from the Chinese philos- 
opher to the savage chieftain of a caveman tribe. 

This is the argument for our first conclusion, the 
conclusion that there is no such thing as a pure-bred 
race—not even a pure-bred individual—in the mod- 
ern world. All of our so-called races are already 
blends. Why should we be afraid of further 
blending? 

From this argument, too, it is easy to see that no 
great case can be made for any superiority of certain 
races over other races. The great peoples of the 
past have not been of pure race. All of them have 
been, like us, the products of slow but effective racial 
mixture. 

To talk of menaces in racial mixture is equally 
absurd. If racial mixture could have ruined man- 
kind that ruin would have been completed many 
millenniums before any scribe set down one word 
of history. Indeed, a degree of racial mixture seems 
actually to be stimulating to human intelligence and 
human enterprise. 

It is worth while to see, as a first preliminary to 
the scientific study of the problem, that racial ¢if- 
ferences are much less sharp and rigid than we have 
been accustomed to imagine. The most diverse of 
races are but our cousins who left the ancestral 
Asian roof-tree a little earlier or a little differently 
than we did ourselves. 


But it does not follow, says the author, 
that we should let down the bars of immi- 
gration restrictions and invite the most 
diverse peoples to come and mix with us and 
share our lot. There are other factors of the 
problem—economic, religious and educa- 
tional. Mr. Hopkins has only sought, in his 
introductory article, to dispose of what he 
regards as the “bugaboo” of racial inferi- 
ority. 
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A Skyscraper Home for a University 























THE UNIQUE STRUCTURE PLANNED TO HOUSE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


(From the architect’s drawings) 


gk for skyscraper churches have 
been on the program for some time. 
Now we hear of the skyscraper university. 
The fifty-two-story home that the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is planning for itself 
is described and explained in School Life 
(Washington, D. C.) by Prof. W. Don Har- 
rison, a member of the university faculty. 
The casual observer might be inclined to 
regard such a project as an ultra-American 
bid for publicity. But Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity has reached a stage of growth and a 
state of prosperity in which it is hardly 
under the necessity of putting itself on the 
map, and we therefore listen respectfully 
to Professor Harrison’s explanation of the 
symbolical and practical reasons for the 
style of architecture adopted. He tells us 
that “the building, with supreme force, 
will express by its mass and proportion the 
meaning and the spirit of the educational 
work which is to be carried on in it.” 
Moreover, it will economize ground space 


and bring the different branches of the 
institution into closer contact with one, 
another. It is to house all the schools ex- 
cept those of medicine and dentistry. 


The structure is to be a Gothic building of Ken- 
tucky limestone, rising from a base 360 feet long 
and 260 feet wide to a height of 680 feet. Its cost 
will be about $10,000,000. It will be erected in a 
fourteen-acre quadrangle situated in the civic cen- 
ter of Pittsburgh. In the building, 12,000 students 
will be provided with classrooms, laboratories, 
shops, libraries, and recreation centers. 


In some of its interior arrangements it 
will be unique among educational struc- 
tures. The recitation-rooms, instead of 
being barren and ugly, with rows of cheap 
chairs, will be attractively furnished so as 
to resemble a private study in a home. 


The chairs are not to be in rows, and they are not 
to be alike. The best chairin each room is to be for 
the master, who will occupy it, not by virtue of his 
position, but by virtue of his intelligence, his char- 
acter, and the high motive of his life. On the walls 
are to hang pictures—good ones—appropriate to 
the subjects studied in the rooms. 


As to the advantages of centralization 
afforded by the proposed building, the au- 
thor quotes Chancellor J. G. Bowman as 
follows: 


“The accessibility of one department to another 
and the common meeting ground for factilty mem- 
bers in clubrooms will bring together men from vari- 
ous schools and departments. These men will be- 
come better acquainted with one another. They 
will grow in sympathy for one another’s work. They 
will become more broadminded, more tolerant, more 
unified. And the same thing will happen to the 
students. For them, too, will be ‘provided rooms for 
social meetings and for study. The result will be 
the creation of student spirit which has been found 
so difficult to develop in great urban universities.” 


According to the architect, Mr. Charles 
Z. Klauder, and the consulting engineers, 
the building is feasible, practical and 
economical. 


In the first place, they indicate that the sway of 
the building in the wind, a disadvantage in many 
high buildings of small base, will be practically 
negligible. The large base and the placing of 
columns will prevent any except a slight sway In 
the most violent wind. 

The elevator problem is simpler than it is in a 
large office building. To maintain service that will 
not keep any student waiting more than sixty-one 
seconds will require eight moderate-sized elevators. 
One hundred and five recitation-rooms will occupy 
the first four floors. Students attending classes 0 
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them will make but little use of the elevators. 
Above these lower floors will be laboratories for fresh- 
men and sophomores. The usual two- and three- 
hour periods will cause a light elevator load. Next 
will come the professional schools. Once up at their 


schools, the students will use the stairs in going from 
floor to floor. On top floors, graduate students, 
fellows, and faculty members in advanced science 
and research laboratories come and go relatively 
little. 





The School Doctor 


RITING in Trabajo (Montevideo), 

Dr. Renato Laufer, a Uruguayan 
medical inspector of schools, expresses the 
view that among the reconstructive schemes 
of the new civilization into which the world 
is swiftly entering, governments will have 
to include, in their educational establish- 
ments, pathological experts, or specialists 
in psycho-physical reactions, whose func- 
tions shall be coequal with those of head- 
masters and professors, inasmuch as they 
will have an important voice in deciding 
what trades, businesses and professions the 
pupils are most adapted for, judged by their 
mentality, temperament and _ physique. 
Dr. Laufer says: 

This is the only rational basis of any education 
which seeks to produce truly national economic 
results. As things are at the present, too much is 
left to chance in the selection by children or youths 
of the life-work to which, in the ordinary course of 
things, the large majority of them will have to cling 
in the stern competitive struggle that lies ahead of 
them. Sheer accident or hazard, or the fact that a 
relative or friend can give a youth his “first job,” is 
too often the means of a début in life which leads to 
misery. That this should be so, is a social evil of 
the first magnitude, and is fruitful of such results as 
have recently been proved by a great Chamber of 
Commerce (Bordeaux), which showed that in an 
office of 100 workers, two or three performed their 
work efficiently, twenty ‘“‘perfunctorily well,” while 
the rest were all better adapted for a different kind 
of work. 

The Doctor reiterates a long-realized 
truth when he states that the “stupidity” 
and “laziness” so often found in otherwise 
willing and well-disposed children, more 
frequently than not proceed from a patho- 
logical condition. He breaks new ground, 
however, when he suggests a species of 
“chart” or “index” system for every pupil 
—girl and boy—attending each school under 
both public and private control. He says 
In effect: 

The moral, mental and physical attributes of each 
pupil should be registered in such a way, after due 
opportunity for study of the youth on the part of his 
Immediate masters, that variations from the true 
equational trend of personal expression or energy 
should be easily verifiable and duly brought within 
the ken of the pathological expert, who should 
Proceed forthwith, and without the knowledge of 


the pupil (so far as that is possible), to analyze the 
nature of the variations from the norm, seek to 
discover whether they are healthy (as in the case of 
genius, or abnormal aptitude, let us suppose), or 
whether they are unhealthy (as in the case of youths 
who are predisposed by heredity, or neurotic 
tendencies, to abnormal acts or actions). The school 
doctor’s analysis will include the question of 
heredity, the early environment of the pupil, his 
impressionableness to influences, his growth in 
stature and weight, his sight, hearing and other 
senses. 

In his own experience, Dr. Laufer says 
that at least 50 per cent. of the children in 
all schools have defective organs and diges- 
tion. Among these are to be found the 
“lazy,” the “inattentive,” the “sleepy- 
heads,” the “dull.” Examination rarely 
fails to show that bad teeth, poor digestion, 
the absence of spectacles, improper. feeding 
are really at the root of their “vicious pro- 
pensities.” Like Aristotle (in contradistinc- 
tion to Plato), Dr. Laufer maintains that 
before the mind is able to work adequately, 
the body must be prepared to supply the 
requisite energy without which the brain is 
powerless to give its best results. The body, 


therefore, must be trained to carry the . 


mind, as the Stagirite taught; not the mind 
to urge on a (perhaps) sickly body, as Plato 
would have had it. In such matters, the 
Doctor awards the palm to the Anglo- 
Saxons as against the Latin races, or the 
Celtic. He says: 


The spirit of initiative of the Anglo-Saxons is due 
to their physico-psychic system of education, which 
breeds in their youths the ambition of responsibility. 
Instead of the passive or tranquil types, the Anglo- 
Saxons breed active lads filled with the power of 
initiative. A corollary of all school education based 
on Anglo-Saxon lines is preparation for the practice 
of life and it is here that the school doctor is essential 
in order to determine the capacity of each pupil 
according to the ‘‘register” of his mentality and 
physique. Particularly will he be observant when 
the crucial stage of puberty is reached, for at this 
stage neglect is the prelude often to tragedy that 
persists throughout a lifetime, whilst a modicum of 
attention and ‘“‘corrective” may save a soul. 


Doctor Laufer holds that if healthy 
economic results are to be obtained from edu- 


cation, a residential doctor with trained aides 
must be part of the staff of every school. 
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Agrarian Reforms in the Baltic States 


HAT has happened to the estates of 

the former landed proprietors in 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania is told by 
Mr. John A. Embry in an article published 
in Commerce Reports (Washington, D. C.). 
As is well known, the landlords in these 
countries were mostly of alien race and 
culture. In Esthonia and Latvia they 
were the “Balt barons,” descendants of 
the old Teutonic Knights, who conquered 
the country during the Middle Ages. In 
Lithuania they were mainly Poles, whose 
ancestors acquired the estates during the 
ascendancy of Poland. In the three Baltic 
states these wealthy landholders constituted 
about 1% per cent. of the population and 
owned more than 50 per cent. of the land. 
What is not so well known is that the 
majority of them were practical farmers, 
who, as a rule, lived frugally and admin- 
istered their estates with great thorough- 
ness. The peasants who tilled the soil, 
while receiving low wages, enjoyed many 
benefits. Thus: 


In 1914 a married couple on the average Baltic 
estate, working full time exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays (about 280 days in a year), received approx- 
imately $100 per annum. In addition, they re- 
ceived their lodging, about one-fourth of an acre 
for a garden, one-half of an acre for potatoes, one- 
half of an acre for barley, enough meadow land 
for two or three cattle, and a few sheep, the loan of 
work horses, and wood for fuel. In supplies, they 
received per annum 1,260 pounds of barley, 200 
pounds of wheat, 200 pounds of dried peas, 120 
pounds of salt, potatoes for planting, malt for their 
beer, and enough kerosene for the house lamp. 
Under this system an energetic peasant could get 
ahead only very slowly, although his sons could, 
and frequently did, go to the cities to seek a higher 
education or employment in the factories. 


The first steps in breaking up the old 
estates were taken in Esthonia, where by 
virtue of a law passed as early as October 


IO, TgtgQ, 


the government took over as state property all 
estates belonging to the Balt nobles, as well as 
estates of wealthy farmers who were holding more 
than 4oo acres. The principle of compensation 
was admitted, but in fact was only nominal. Ap- 
praisals of inventory and livestock were so low as to 
be practically negligible. As for expropriated 
land, the amount of compensation is still to be 
determined by Parliament. In most cases the 
landlord was allowed to retain his dwelling and as 
much: land as he and his family could cultivate 
without hired labor. All forest lands also were 
taken over by the state. 

The land thus acquired by the state could be 


farmed by the state itself, or leased to groups of 
farmers for codperative farming, but the main 
purpose of the law was to give the land to the 
peasants. The estates were to be parceled out into 
farms small enough to be worked without hired 
help by an average family owning two horses. In 
distributing the parcels, preference was given to 
returned soldiers, families of soldiers who had been 
killed in the war, and to peasants who had actually 
lived on and cultivated the parcels themselves 
under their former owners. Ownership of the 
plots of ground, strictly speaking, rests with the 
state; thus, instead of the peasant becoming a free- 
holder under this land reform law, he merely changed 
to the status of a tenant of the state. During the 
period 1920-1922 the number of small holdings in 
Esthonia was increased by 22,000. 


Agrarian reforms have been less drastic 
in Latvia, where the laws on the subject 
were enacted in their present form in 1922. 
The large estates were declared to be state 
property, but the owners were allowed to 
retain their dwellings and, in addition, 
about 125 acres of their original holdings. 
They could also lease a certain amount of 
additional land from the state. The ques- 
tion of the amount of payment to be made 
for expropriated lands is not yet definitively 
settled. 

Lastly, the process of change in Lithuania 
is described as follows: 


The agrarian situation in Lithuania prior to the 
war was somewhat different from that of Latvia and 
Esthonia. About half of the total area of the state 
consisted of estates exceeding 500 acres, but their 
holders—wealthy Poles and Lithuanians—were not 
considered a separate and distinct class, as was the 
case in Latvia and Esthonia. Probably for this 
reason they enjoyed a greater popularity with the 
peasants. At any rate, after the war of indepen- 
dence in r919, when the question of land reform was 
uppermost in the minds of all, there was practically 
no agitation in favor of expropriation without fair 
and adequate compensation. Before the passage 
of the land reform act on April 3, 1922, a large 
number of the larger estates had been broken up 
by purely economic causes, and satisfactory ar- 
rangements had been mutually agreed upon between 
the peasants and former owners. 

Under the terms of the act, all private holdings in 
Lithuania which exceeded 197 acres were declared 
subject to expropriation, and all holdings exceeding 
375 acres were declared the property of the state. 
The price fixed for the land, as well as the inventory 
and equipment, was determined by the average 
prices obtaining during the period 1910-1014. 
Compensation was made by means of 3 per cent. 
Treasury certificates, to be withdrawn not later 
than thirty-six years. 

The land belonging to the large estates was 


fifty acres. Payments therefor were to extend 
over a period of thirty-six years and were to be 
made in rye. 
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Do International Sports Help the Cause 
of Peace? 


HE enthusiasm aroused by the Olympic 

Games and other forms of international 
sport has been very gratifying to those 
persons who believe that such competitions 
not only make for the ideal of a sound mind 
in a sound body, on the part of those who 
share in them, but also make for inter- 
national comity between the rivals and 
their nationals. 

This last is strenuously denied, however, 
by a well-known French athlete and sports- 
man, M. Henri de Montherlant. While 
acknowledging enthusiastically the benefits 
to be derived from sports, he declares re- 
gretiully that international kindness and 
good-will are not among them. In a recent 
address delivered before the Université des 
Annales and published in Conferencia, the 
official journal of that Association, he made 
some pregnant remarks upon the subject of 
sport and peace, beginning: 

For the last dozen or so years the extension of 
sport in France has been an extremely evident fact. 
The causes are very simple. They include the age- 
long pleasure of the activity of the body and the 
exhibition of its strength and skill, the pride of 
feeling that one is capable of outdoing at least in one 
respect persons of more intelligence and skill than 
one’s self, and finally the pleasure of being in the 
open air. 

Life is of necessity more strenuous to-day than it 
used to be: young folks must labor at more exacting 
curricula, while older persons must work harder 
than before because of the greater difficulty of 
earning a living. ... We may add to this the 
telaxation or letting-down which follows a great 
War. 

The speaker points out that the fatigue 
which follows physical activity is a welcome 
and wholesome relief from the fatigue which 
follows the grappling with difficult mental 
and moral problems. 

Continuing, he makes the interesting 
point that the French mind intellectualizes 
sport In a manner unknown to the English,’ 
who, although the inventors and past 
masters of sport, have never considered it 
Irom an intellectual point of view: 

In English literature there is nothing whatever 
analogous to the books of ideology upon sport 
waich have been published during the last few years 
Inf rance alone. The Frenchman, who is a terribly 
Civilized person, distrusts things that are too simple. 
He 1s ashamed _to confess that he does a thing 
simply because it amuses him. . . . Politicians in 
their turn have occupied themselves with sport 

















PAAVO NURMI, THE FINNISH ATHLETE WHO 
IS NOW IN THIS COUNTRY AND WHO MAKES 
FRIENDS WHEREVER HE GOES 


and tried to make an instrument of it. Finally, 
sport began to attract the attention of literary men 
and that was the finish! (laughter.) 

You know that these literary men are emotional 
persons who want to be taken for thinkers; they 
have added to the confusion on the subject... . 
They have intellectualized the concept of sport and 
this intellectualization has been summed up into 
three axioms, which many people have already 
come to regard as primal truths. 


These three axioms the lecturer stated as 
follows: 

(1) Sport regenerates the race. 

(2) Sport is a factor in moral hygiene. 

(3) Finally, because of the international 
meetings it brings about, sport advances 
the cause of peace. 

While admitting that there is much truth 
in the first two of these statements, the 
lecturer emphasizes his view that it is the 
physical education of the body which is a 
benefit rather than any moral or mental 
effect of sport. With regard to the third 
statement he emphatically disagrees. 

He is firmly of opinion that sports be- 
tween the contestants entered by different 
nations accentuate the nationalism of each 
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and of his supporters, and thus makes 
against good feeling instead of for it. He 
remarks: 

Sport is essentially struggle and this to such an 
extent that no matter how people hate war they 
spontaneously employ the terms of war to express 
the technique of sport. To cite football alone, it is 
the custom to speak of attack, of defense, of the 
wing, of penetration, of bombardment, etc. 


He further complains of the brutalities 
which too often occur in football and then 
animadverts upon the shocking manner in 
which American teams in recent European 
contests were jeered, hooted and abused 
whenever they were victorious. He de- 
clares that the American team pitted 
against an Esthonian team had to be pro- 
tected by the police after the game and 
leave by a rear entrance. After citing 


various instances of shockingly bad_ be- 
havior on the part of European nationals, 
whose contestants had been defeated, he 
quotes the following opinion from the pen 
of M. Marcelle Delarbre, one of the mag- 
nates of the world of sport: 


The bitterness and passion on the part of the 
partisans of one or another side, the chauvinistic 
remarks which they too often utter, the very cbvious 
nationalism which prevails devastatingly in this 
atmosphere of so-called international sport, are so 
alarming and so truly dangerous as to make me 
abandon the idea of “peace through sport.” 


In spite of this pessimistic view it appears 
to us that when the spirit of the expression 
“sportsmanlike” has taken hold of foreign 
players as it now dominates Anglo-Saxons, 
the idea of fair play which it embodies will 
indeed make for peace. 





The Niagara Falls Power Situation 


° HILE Niagara Falls,” says Secre- 

tary Walcott, in his introduction to 
a lately published brochure of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, “is the most widely 
known, it is also the least understood of our 
water powers.” It will be better understood 
because of the publication mentioned. The 
title is ‘“‘ Niagara Falls; its Power Possibili- 
ties and Preservation,” and the author is 
Mr. Samuel S. Wyer, the Ohio engineer who 
has previously contributed noteworthy me- 
moirs to the series that the Smithsonian 
has been publishing for some years on the 
subject of the energy resources of the United 
States. 

We learn from this pamphlet that it would 
be possible to develop 2,500,000 additional 
horse-power from the famous cataract 
without detracting from its scenic beauty. 
As Mr. Wyer points out, the impression of 
grandeur produced by the Falls does not 
depend upon the volume of water passing 
over the brink. If it did, the Canadian 
Falls would be a finer spectacle than the 
American, but the reverse is the case. At 
the American Falls a relatively thin sheet of 
water flows over an unbroken crest-line, 
and there is little mist and spray to impair 
the view. The Canadian cataract, though 
carrying much more water, is less beautiful 
because the flow is concentrated in a 
V-shaped notch, giving the crest-line a ragged 
appearance, and the tumultuous fall of 
water produces much mist and spray. 


The total amount of water flowing over 
the Canadian and American Falls together 
is 205,000 cubic feet per second. Of this 
amount 56,000 cubic feet is at present di- 
verted for power purposes, 50,000 cubic feet 
is needed for proper scenic effect and for 
sluicing ice over the Falls in the spring, 
and 11,200 cubic feet is diverted for the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, the new Welland 
Ship Canal and the New York State Barge 
Canal, leaving available for additional 
power development 87,800 cubic feet per 
second, which could develop 2,500,000 
horse-power beyond the present output. 
Under the existing treaty with Canada, 
however, the amount of water that can be 
diverted for power is limited to 56,000 cubic 
feet per second, and this amount is now fully 
used, developing about 1,000,000 _horse- 
power. 

The Niagara River, says the author, “is 
the dividing line between two radically 
different methods of rendering electric 
service to the public.” The situation is 
summarized thus: 


1. In Ontario, the governmentally owned system 
sells electric service to domestic consumers at 
rates considerably below those prevailing in the 
United States, because 

a. Governmentally owned property is exempt 
from taxation. This means a gain of about 
ro per cent. to electric consumers with 
corresponding loss to tax payers, as com 
pared with conditions in the United States. 

b. The domestic electric rates are below cost 
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and the loss is made up in part by higher 
rates for industrial power consumers than 
prevail in the United States, which places 
Canadian industry at a disadvantage. 

c. Part of the cost comes directly out of the 
Province treasury in the form of contribu- 
tions and subsidies. 

d. Part of the cost has been delayed by not 
making provision for adequate sinking fund 
to retire the bonds as they mature, thus 
placing a burden on a future group of con- 
sumers or on the public generally to be met 
out of general taxation of the entire Prov- 
ince. 

2. In the United States, the privately owned—but 
governmentally regulated—systems sell electric 
service to domestic consumers at rates higher 
than those prevailing in Ontario, because: 

a. Since the property is taxed the tax comes 
from the consumer and this alone makes a 
difference of about ro per cent. over and 
above the average cost that would prevail 
if the properties were tax free as in Ontario. 
In the United States the electric power 
utilities paid approximately $135,000,000 
in local, state, and federal taxes in 1923. 

. Under the scheme of governmental regula- 
tion in the United States, the rates corre- 
spond substantially to the cost of the service. 
The domestic consumer’s cost per kw. hour 
is more than the industrial consumer’s. 
This, of course, means that the domestic 
rate per kw. hour is higher than the indus- 
trial, but it also results in giving the United 
States industrial consumers lower. rates than 
the industrial consumers in Canada, thus 
giving United States manufacturers an 
advantage over Canadian manufacturers. 

c. Under the scheme of governmental regula- 
tion in the United States the capital in- 
vested is not retired, and frequently bonds 
are refunded. However, the income re- 
ceived from the public in any normal plant 
provides for at all times maintaining the 
integrity of the property value. There are 
no contributions from the public treasury 
either at present or any obligations that 
must be met out of the public treasury in 
the future. That is, the United States 
governmentally regulated method is based on 
the principle of ‘“‘pay as you go” without 
any deferred debt for the future. 

So much for Mr. Wyer’s statement of the 
reasons for the difference in cost of electric 
service to domestic consumers in Ontario 
and the United States. It should be said 
at this point that since the appearance of 
his monograph Sir Adam Beck, on behalf 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, has published a denial of several 
of Mr. Wyer’s conclusions. He states, for 
Instance, that the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
system, so far from being exempt from taxa- 
ion, actually pays taxes both to munici- 
palities and to the Provincial Government 
to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually, not only on land which it 
occupies, but in connection with other 
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PART OF NIAGARA’S “HARNESS” 


(This huge hydro-electric generator is one of several re- 

cently installed at the Queenston power house, operated 

by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 

This new plant uses nearly the total fall of the Niagara 

River between Lakes Erie and Ontario, instead of merely 
the head of water available at the Falls) 


properties which it operates. “In addi- 
tion,” he says, “the Commission has paid 
millions of dollars in customs duties to the 
Government of Canada, directly and in- 
directly, on materials and equipment which 
must be imported from the United States 
and other countries—a charge for which 
there is no similar expense of comparable 
magnitude in the construction and operation 
of United States utilities.”’ 

Sir Adam Beck further states that the 
domestic electric rates in Ontario are not 
below cost, but in general are greater for 
residential service than for power service. 

With regard to the Chicago Drainage 
Canal we are informed that, under tempo- 
rary authority from the Federal Government, 
Chicago is allowed to divert 4,167 cubic feet 
per second, but is actually diverting an 
average of 8,000 cubic feet and is seeking 
permission to use 10,000 cubic feet, which is 
about equal to the total amount of water 
going over the American Falls at Niagara! 
The writer says that: 

The water diversion is continued because as far 
as Chicago is concerned—without regard to rights of 
others—this is the cheapest way to dispose of its 
sewage. Sewage treatment works would cost about 
$157,000,000. 
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The Canadian branch of the Falls is, we 
are told, cutting a new gorge and receding 
at the rate of about five feet per annum, as 
compared with a recession of only two inches 
per annum on the American side. -The di- 
version of more water for power purposes, 


far from impairing the beauty of the Falls, 
would retard this process, whereby the 
cataract is now “committing suicide.” 
The construction of artificial islands or a 
submerged dyke above the Falls is another 
possible means of checking the process. 





The Advent of the “ 


HAT the airplane is the ambulance of 

the future is the belief of many com- 
petent authorities, including Col. Robert 
Picque, in charge of the military hospital 
at Bordeaux-Talence, whose views are 
reported in Aero Digest (New York). 
At a recent meeting of the Military Sur- 
geons’ Association in New York Colonel 
Picque and another French visitor, Dr. 
Uzac, told of the remarkable results ob- 
tained in France in the use of aerial am- 
bulances, which have already transported 
about 2500 patients to hospitals. While 
thus far used chiefly in the army, a number 
of civilians stricken with appendicitis and 
other ailments requiring prompt treatment 
have been transported by this method, and 
its general use in civil life is predicted. 

We learn that 

Air ambulances have been used with continuous 
success for two years by the French for transporta- 
tion of the sick from isolated points in Algeria, 
Morocco and Syria to surgical centers. The exten- 
sion of this mode of transporting the wounded 
through the collaboration of the American Red 
Cross and the Red Cross Societies of fifty-two other 
nations is foreseen as a result of the success of the 
French experiment. 

In British Guiana, a specially designed seaplane is 
used to carry men who fall ill with the fever on the 
plantations to the nearest place where they can 
obtain treatment. It used to require nearly seven- 
teen days to cover the distance of 200 miles by 
river boat and many died before they reached the 
township. The plane can accomplish the distance 
in little more than two hours. 


The article above mentioned gives us an 
account of a large “flying ambulance” 
recently developed in England in which 
accommodation is provided for two stretcher 
and four sitting cases, or for three stretcher 
cases. This ambulance is finished inside in 
white enamel and is thoroughly equipped 
with medical supplies and appliances. Op- 
posite the ordinary door there is a door 
specially designed for the admission of 
stretchers. 

At the recent New York meeting 


Col. W. R. Davis, Chief of the Medical Section 


Flying Ambulance”’ 


of the U. S. Army Air Service, stated as a well- 
known fact that many fracture cases cannot very 
well be transported for any distance even over the 
best of roads in this country. Nor can they be 
transported by railroad. But by means of the air- 
plane ambulances, the special type of litter which is 
used in the American Army Air Service and the 
manner in which they are held in this litter, these 
cases can be moved without any danger to the 
patients. They can be taken to the hospital quickly 
and attended to before infection or other complica- 
tions begin. 

Another advantage of aerial transportation is the 
fact that a doctor with his surgical supplies and an 
assistant can readily be transported to a place where 
troops are located and operate on patients at that 
place. Through this method many lives have been 
saved. 

In the past one of the disadvantages of the air- 
planes for transporting wounded was the fact that 
because of their.fast landing speed they were not 
able to Jand in small or restricted fields. This 
handicap has been overcome in the advances made 
in engineering design, so that at this time planes 
used for ambulance purposes may have a low land- 
ing speed, approximately thirty miles an hour or 
even slightly under. This is a great advantage in 
emergency. 

The Engineering Division at McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, recently developed an aerial ambu- 
lance to carry two patients and a surgeon, in addi- 
tion to the pilot, which seems to meet all require- 
ments, especially as a crash rescue ship. 

This plane is so constructed that it is easy to load 
and unload patients. The surgeon sits in the center 
between the two patients, and by the use of levers 
can move the patient in the litter either backward 
or forward, thus enabling him to explore any por- 
tion of the patient’s body, adjust bandages, ad- 
minister medicine, etc., without removing him from 
his seat. This type of aerial ambulance is expected 
to be ready in a short time. 


An article by Colonel Picque, published 
in the French journal L’ Air, and, in trans- 
lation, in U. S. Air Services (Washington, 
D. C.), describes a type of aerial ambulance 
known as the “Breguet limousine,” of 
which ninety are now in use in Morocco, 
Syria, Algeria, Tunis and France: 


The cabin is the common type of limousine for 
passengers, which has a door on one side to permit 
the introduction in it of wounded, and on the other 
side another door which permits the entrance of the 
sick; the cabin is lighted by means of skylights and 
windows, of which some are movable and permit 
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ventilation during flight. It occupies all of that 
portion of the fuselage which is between the motor 
which warms it in front and the pilot, who, located 
back, is able constantly to watch the wounded. 
Sufficient space is also left so that the surgeon can 
walk from one extreme to the other without having 
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to move any of the cots on which thé wounded are 
placed. The cabin, conveniently painted and 
stuccoed, has electric boilers, coverlets, a tank of 
oxygen, thermos bottles and a cabinet with medi- 
cines, surgical instruments and dressings. It is an 
agent not only of evacuation but also of treatment. 


The Fall of Trotsky 


LTHOUGH disliked by the ruling 
powers of Russia, after the death of 
Lenin, Trotsky remained popular in the 
nation and in the army. This it was that 
made it so difficult to dislodge him from 
authority. Commenting on his overthrow, 
the New Statesman (London) says: “He 
finished digging his own pit some little time 
ago, and his adversaries were only waiting 
the right moment to push him into it.” 
At last the triumvirate, Zinovieff, Kameneff 
and Stalin, have rid themselves of a danger- 
ous rival and apparently convinced the 
public that they have been acting in the 
interest of the state. 


We do not, of course, suggest that personal enmity 

and ambition are the sole, or even the main, motives 
of the Bolshevik leaders. None of the fanatics— 
neither Trotsky on the one side, nor those who have 
beaten him on the other—are mere vulgar seekers 
after power. The disputes between them, colored 
though they undoubtedly have been by mutual 
suspicion and dislike, have at bottom been concerned 
with matters of principle. Trotsky from the out- 
set was with, and not of, the orthodox Bolsheviks. 
He was, in fact, down to 1917 a Menshevik, and 
even when he threw in his lot in the October Revolu- 
tion with the party at which hitherto he had con- 
stantly sneered, he still had his own ideas and was 
always ready on occasion to criticize and oppose. 
_ Two things alone have kept him for seven years 
in uncongenial company. One was his absorption in 
the practical administrative work for which he has a 
flair—above all, in the organizing of the Red Army. 
The other was the overmastering personality of 
Lenin. After Lenin’s death Trotsky’s discontent 
with the Bolshevik policy increased, and issued in 
freer and more subversive criticism. 

_The culminating point came a few months ago in 
his famous book, “The Lessons of the October 
Revolution.” Here was a challenge that his oppo- 
nents were bound to take up. It was both irritating 
and seditious. It belittled the part played by others 
in the revolution, and exalted his own. But, worse 
than this, it was a testament of Trotsky’s own hereti- 
cal views. He was found to be making light of 
some of the most sacred achievements of Bolshevism, 
and expressing profound dissatisfaction with present 
policy. He demands “a broader outlook,” more 
democracy as against bureaucratic centralization. 
He pleads for bourgeois specialists at home, and for 
fasier terms with the capitalists abroad. He sees 
the “ossification” of the Communist party, and 
Wants it revivified by the introduction of youth. 
Trotsky himself has protested that he never expected 
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A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF LEON TROTSKY 


this book to make so great a stir. But we can hardly 
believe that a man of his acumen thought such an 
attack would be ignored. In fact, it produced a 
terrific counterattack. The official press and a 
swarm of propagandists, big and small, were set in 
motion against him. He was denounced as a fool, 
a traitor, a petit bourgeois, and—last word of vilifica- 
tion—he was even likened to Ramsay MacDonald! 


-Since the charges against Trotsky seem 
to simmer down to this—that he is against 
Leninism, the non-Russian mind would be 
interested in learning just what is meant 
by Leninism. As to this, Trotsky himself 
has said: “ Leninism, rightly understood, is 
a method requiring initiative, critical 
thought and courage, and it is impossible 
to cut Lenin out into quotations which 
shall be useful for all practical emergencies.” 
However that may be, it is certain that the 
chiefs of the present Russian Government 
have their own interpretation of Leninism 
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and that they look upon Trotsky as a 
menace to the security of the Bolshevik 
state. 

In the New Statesman’s view the fall of 
Trotsky can make very little difference 
to outside nations. It is known, of course, 
that there is great discontent in Russia. 


The peasants resent their taxes, but they 
are not likely to jeopardize the ownership 
of their land, which was their great gain 
from the revolution. Although in the 
towns there are dissatisfied elements, 
the Bolshevik system is pretty firmly 
established in the country at large. 





A Marvelous Flower: Beauty on a Titanic Scale 


HILE everyone is familiar with that 
delightful spring flower, the “ jack-in- 
the-pulpit,” and with its handsome cousin, 
the calla, erroneously called the calla lily, 
few people in the temperate zone realize 
the immense importance of the arum family, 
to which both these belong, in tropical and 
subtropical regions. Some authorities be- 
lieve, however, that one of the arums, the 
taro plant, was the first member of the vege- 
table kingdom to be cultivated by mankind 
for food. Various species of this still form, 
as they have for untold centuries, the prin- 
cipal basis of food in the South Sea Islands, 
being a main constituent of a celebrated 
dish known in Hawaii as poi. The taro, or 
a similar species, is also a food staple in the 
West Indies, and the writer of these lines 
has purchased it under the name of eddoe, 
or West Indian potato, in the markets of 
New York. It makes a palatable dish not 
unlike the potato and can also be grown in 
water or earth as a decorative house plant. 
The most remarkable of all the arums, 
however, is the gigantic species known to 
botanists as the amorphophallus titanum, 
which is a native of Sumatra. This arum, 
whose so-called blossom consists of a spathe 
surrounding the central spadix which bears 
the true flowers, as is the case with the jack- 
in-the-pulpit, the calla, and the skunk 
cabbage, one of our most beautiful though 
unsavory flowers, differs from these in the 
enormous size it attains. Its funnel-shaped 
spathe, or cup, commonly measures a yard 
or more in diameter, while the spadix 
measures between four and five feet. These 
are the dimensions of the flower as it grows 
wild in its native haunts, but they may 
be surpassed under exceptionally favorable 
conditions. A striking instance in point 
has been reported recently by M. Dakkus, 
the director of the well-known tropical 
gardens located at Buitenzorg in Java. 


On March 13, 1924, this eminent botanist 
planted a particularly fine, large tubercle of 
this species of amorphophallus. Two 
months later, on May 14, the bud broke 
earth, and twenty-two days afterwards the 
plant had reached a height of 55 cm. (over 
half a yard). 

Just a month later, on June 14, the last 
of the three bracts expanded, the spathe 
made its appearance, and twelve days later 
the flower on being measured showed a 
height of 1.33 meters, or over four feet. 
Forty-eight hours later the surrounding 
bracts withered and fell off, revealing the 
great cup-like spathe not yet unfolded. 
Alas, however, this revelation of beauty 
was accompanied by a most horrible and 
repulsive odor, said to resemble that of 
putrid meat. 

We are indebted for an account of this 
amazing plant to an article by M. Jaques 
Boyer, in a late number of La Nature 
(Paris); he continues: 


Finally, at noon on June 24, the corner of the 
spathe began to unroll and four hours afterward 
the flower, which then had a height of about two 
meters (over 6 feet), appeared in all its beauty. 
On June 27, the spathe closed and the spadix began 
to wither! Happily, M. Dakkus had taken care to 
photograph the Amorphophallus when fully ex- 
panded and by way of authenticating his statements 
he placed one of his gardeners holding upright a 
two-meter graduated scale at the side of the mar- 
velous flower. 

M. Boyer writes interestingly of various 
other species of amorphophallus, one ol 
which, imported from Brazil, is happily 
quite odorless, though very handsome with 
its deep purple spathe and its single leaf 
having a stem from four to six feet in length 
and with its green color richly variegated 
with pink and white. Especially interest- 
ing is the Konjak species, found in 
Japan, whose tubercle is used for food by 
the natives. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





History and International Politics 


Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy. 
By Albert Burton Moore. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 367 pp. 

The time has come when our younger historians, 
well-trained in the new methods of research, can 
deal with the period of the Civil War without 
bothering themselves about sectional sentiment or 
prejudice. Everyone now regards the military 
heroes of the Confederacy as great Americans, 
and the careers of the political leaders assume 
a new interest as they become emancipated from the 
zeal of their friends and the violence of their 
enemies. The diplomacy of the Confederacy takes 
its place as one of the great episodes in modern in- 
ternational history. We have now a valuable 
addition to our library of trustworthy books upon 
the Confederacy in a study of the experience of the 
South in raising its armies. Since the Confederacy 
was founded upon the corner-stone of States rights, 
it was difficult to adjust a general conscription 
policy to the views of the individual States. Never- 
theless it became necessary to manage the war at 
Richmond as the Confederate capital; and general 
conscription triumphed in spite of conflict and 
friction. Dr. Moore, who is now professor of 
history in Alabama, having studied under dis- 
tinguished northern authorities in historical re- 
search, has given us a trustworthy account of the 
system used by the Confederate authorities in 
raising and maintaining armies. 


Through Thirty Years—1892-1922: A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By Henry Wickham Steed. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. Vol.I: 412 pp. Vol. 
II: 418 pp. 


No doubt there are many journalists whose mem- 
ory of public affairs runs back more than thirty 
years, yet those who could hope to write a narrative 
even faintly resembling that of Mr. Steed must be 
few indeed. As foreign correspondent and editor of 
the London Times, Mr. Steed came to be known 
years ago as the leading interpreter of international 
politics to the English people. Although in so many 
ways the two men were strikingly unlike, we are re- 
minded at more than one point of this story, ‘“Through 
Thirty Years,” of the place so long held in English 
journalism by the late W. T. Stead, whose counsel 
Mr. Steed sought in his younger years and whose 
successor he now is as editor of the London Review 
of Reviews. Mr. Steed has let his book take the form 
ofa personal narrative, yet he has not intended to 
make it an autobiography. It relates all the impor- 
tant international episodes of the past third of a 
century, from the writer’s individual standpoint as 
an observer, and its merit is that the author is telling 
everything from first-hand knowledge. The book 
iS not itself history, but it is the stuff from which 
histories have to be made. 


Alfonso XIII Unmasked: the Military Terror 


_inSpain. By Vicente Blasco Ibanez. E. P. Dutton 


& Company. 121 pp. 


This is the book which has been suppressed in 
Spain and circulated with some difficulty in England 
and other countries. In it Blasco Ibdfiez, hereto- 
fore known chiefly as a novelist, reveals himself as a 
courageous advocate of democracy in one of the few 
countries of Europe now left to absolutism. The 
author’s power of picturesque expression makes his 
arraignment of the Spanish monarchy the more 
effective. There is no compromise in his message to 
his compatriots. 


The Reforging of Russia. By Edwin Ware Hul- 
linger. E. P. Dutton & Company. 402 pp. 


One of the small group of Americans who have 
really studied Russia from the inside during recent 
years, Mr. Hullinger, long the representative of the 
United Press in Russia, addresses his book especially 
to Americans who are curious to learn what has been 
going on of late in that little-known land. The chief 
value of Mr. Hullinger’s book lies in the explicit in- 
formation that it gives concerning the life of the 
people under Bolshevist rule. On the whole, it is 
the human and not the purely political story of 
modern Russia that engages Mr. Hullinger’s pen. 


The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity. 
By Captain Francis McCullagh. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 4o1 pp. Il. 


In partial qualification of the title given to his 
book Captain McCullagh explains in his preface 
that he does not attempt to deal with every aspect 
of the Bolshevik persecution of Christianity. He 
really deals with only two: (1) the intrigues of the 
Bolsheviks against the Patriarch of the Orthodox 
Church, culminating in his imprisonment, and (2) 
the blow which they aimed at the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Russia—in other words, the 
Cieplak trial. Although, as Captain McCullagh 
admits, his book merely touches the fringe of the 
great subject of Bolshevik persecution of Christian- 
ity, the reader will find its 400 pages packed with 
detailed accounts of actual happenings which go far 
to disclose the attitude of the Soviet authorities 
toward both wings of the Christian faith in their 
distracted country. 


The Salem Witch Trials: a Chapter of New 
England History. By William Nelson Gemmill. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Company. 240 pp. 

That strange chapter of New England history, 
known as the Salem witchcraft delusion, is suc- 
cinctly related by Judge Gemmill. His book differs 
from earlier brief accounts of the episode in that it 
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reproduces some of the actual evidence at the witch 
trials as preserved in the court records for 250 years. 


Bushrangers. By Charles J. Finger. Robert 
M. McBride & Company. 216 pp. Illustrated with 
woodcuts by Paul Honoré. 


The exploits of a group of adventurers who half a 
century ago in Australia and parts of South America 
played parts that classed them with our own out- 
laws of the Southwest in the same period. Mr. 
Finger is the writer who in a book published last 
year related the doings of several famous knights of 
the road in England. 


Smugglers and Smuggling. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
Duffield & Company. 327 pp. IIl. 


This is a serious study of the smuggler’s trade as 
conducted in all lands and times and under diverse 
conditions. One of the startling assertions made 
by the author is that the trade, commerce and exist- 
ence of the American colonies all depended upon 
smuggling. We had already learned with more or 
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less of a shock that some of the Revolutionary 
worthies, whose portraits grace our school histories, 
counted upon smuggling for their livelihood. In- 
terest in the whole question has been revived in 
recent years by the rum-running exploits on our 
Atlantic coast. 


Thomas the Lambkin—Gentleman of Fortune. 
By Claude Farrére. Authorized translation from 
the French. By Leo Ongley. 433 pp. 

An authorized translation of the adventures of a 
famous French pirate in the Seventeenth Century. 

The Negro in South Carolina During the 
Reconstruction. By Alrutheus Ambush Taylor. 
Washington, D. C.: The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History. 341 pp. 

An account of Reconstruction in South Carolina, 
prepared under the auspices of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. The distinc- 
tive feature of this treatise is that it is the work of 
educated members of the Negro race. 





Biography and 


Twice Thirty: Some Short and Simple Annals 
of the Road. By Edward W. Bok. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 539 pp. 


“The Americanization of Edward Bok,” now in its 
thirty-sixth edition, has been ranked by an excellent 
judge of American literature next to Franklin’s 
autobiography. It has been published in Great 
Britain, in the Netherlands and in Germany, and 
an edition for the blind has been issued. It is said 
to be one of the “‘best sellers” in such distant lands 
as South Africa, New Zealand, Australia and 
China. Having received the Pulitzer prize as the 
best biography of 1920, it has held its place for more 
than four years as one of the ten books most in de- 
mand in American book-stores and libraries. It can 
hardly be expected that such a record will be 
reached by its sequel, “‘Twice Thirty,” which Mr. 
Bok modestly characterizes as ‘‘some short and 
simple annals of the road.”” Yet much of the dis- 
tinction so generously accorded to the earlier work 
unquestionably belongs by equal right to its suc- 
cessor. ‘Twice Thirty”’ is written in the first person 
instead of the third and is largely autobiographical. 
Indeed it contains much material which might very 
well have had a place in “‘The Americanization of 
Edward Bok.” All in all, it is replete with interest 
and full of references to matters of recent American 
history. 


Unwritten History. By Cosmo Hamilton. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company. 406 pp. 


Cosmo Hamilton in a comparatively brief span of 
years has been a novelist,a playwright, an editor, a 
caricaturist and a soldier. Lack of versatility can 
not be fairly alleged as a failing of his, but he be- 
longs to a family of which the public has learned to 
expect much. His experiences as a traveler and 
mingler with all sorts and conditions of men have 
given him the material for this book which he has 
had the native literary gift to illustrate and drama- 
tize for the benefit of his readers. 


Autobiography 


Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese Republic. By 
Paul Linebarger. Century Company. 371 pp. IIl. 


Judge Linebarger is an American who has lived 
in China for many years and has been closely 
associated with the President of the Republic. He 
must have labored under many disadvantages in 
writing this sketch of the career of Dr. Sun, for in 
China the art of writing biography, as we under- 
stand it in this country, is seldom practiced. Public 
men in that land are regarded as virtually immune 
from any discussion of the details of their private 
lives. Judge Linebarger has spent nearly five years 
in the preparation of this book, putting into it a 
great deal of latter-day history and interpretation of 
Chinese life and customs, so that the work is really 
much more than a biography of a great leader. The 
fortunes of Sun Yat Sen himself, as well as of the 
Republic to which he has devoted his life, are 
indeed problematic. But popular interest in the 
career of so resourceful and vigorous a leader can 
never die. 


Redburn: His First Voyage. By Herman Mel- 
ville. Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 314 pp. Ill. 


The reprinting of this story of “‘Redburn,” three- 
quarters of a century after it was first given to the 
world by Herman Melville, is first of all a contribu- 
tion to this generation’s knowledge of the author’s 
early life, for the story is beyond any question 
autobiographical. He wrote it after his South Sea 
romance of “Typee” and several other tales had 
brought him fame, but it describes his own experi- 
ences as a sailor on a merchantman in the year 
1837. With the exception of Richard Henry Dana’s 
“Two Years Before the Mast,” no other book 
describes so vividly the life of the sailor lads on the 
merchant ships of that period. Melville’s “ Moby 
Dick” and “‘Typee” surpass ‘‘Redburn”’ as litera- 
ture, but neither he nor any of his contemporaries 
have left a truer description of forecastle life than 1s 
to be found in this autobiographical story. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Education: 


Boys’ Own Arithmetic. By Raymond Weeks. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 188 pp. 


People who are losing their sense of humor through 
addiction to cross-word puzzles may deliver them- 
selves, and at the same time rescue young people 
about them from the blighting effects of our horrible 
school methods, by acquiring Prof. Raymond 
Weeks’ volume entitled “‘ Boys’ Own Arithmetic.” 
Dr. Weeks is a very distinguished scholar who has 
been for a long time professor of romance languages 
and philology in Columbia University. He honors 
and respects what he calls that “pure, beautiful, 
and unique thing, arithmetic,” but, he declares, 
“as taught, this, the most sublime of sciences, long 
since became false and dead. No Boy, worthy of 
the name, feels an interest in it, nor can a Girl 
do more than pretend to.” Professor Weeks turns, 
therefore, from his labors as a philologist to show 
the arithmetic teachers a new and better way. 
Stephen Leacock himself could have done the thing 
no better. The book has many pen-and-ink illus- 
trations. There are 110 problems; and it is im- 
possible to do justice to this remarkable book by 
quoting one brief problem, but we cannot give 
space to quote the longer ones, which fill a page 
or two of the book. But here is a typical short one, 
entitled, The Red Mule Absalom: 

“Tf it be true, as Bob Taylor, aged 54, asserts, that 
his big red Mule Absalom, aged 17 years, consumes 
17 barrels of air at each Bray, and if he brays 13 
times a day, how much air will he consume during 
the month of April? Please include Sundays.” 
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Psychology 


- Extension Courses of the People’s Institute— 
Behavorism. Lectures I-XVI. By John B. Watson. 
The People’s Institute Publishing Company. 100 pp. 


A few months ago we had occasion to mention in 
these pages the admirable work done by the 
People’s Institute of New York City in the direction 
of popularizing its lectures by publication. The 
Institute now takes another forward step by pre- 
senting in popular form the entire series of ten lec- 
tures delivered from its platform by Dr. John B. 
Watson, the leading American exponent of the 
school of behaviorism in psychology. Dr. Watson’s 
experiments on babies at Johns Hopkins University 
became known the world over and he made it clear 
that babies are not naturally afraid of animals or of 
many other objects which it had been generally 
supposed would frighten the human young. Those 
experiments, which received wide publicity at the 
time, well illustrate the methods which Dr. Watson 
and his school of behaviorists have adopted as their 
own. These psychologists resolutely confine them- 
selves to those things which can be observed. The 
activities of the human being—that is to say, be- 
havior-—belong to this category. Therefore, be- 
havior becomes the subject-matter of/ human psy- 
chology. This is the whole matter in a nutshell, and 
the lectures which are now to have general circula- 
tion for the first time are made up of most interesting 
illustrations of this general theme. The People’s In- 
stitute is performing a real service to scientific 
knowledge by broadcasting this important and in- 
teresting material. 





Sociology 


The Sociology of Revolution. By Pitirim A. 
Sorokin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
428 pp. 


The revolutionary movements described in this 
book as typical are essentially different from such a 
revolution as has long been in progress in China 
under the leadership of Sun Yat Sen. Dr. Sorokin 
was formerly Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Petrograd and now holds a similar chair at 
the University of Minnesota. He was one of the 
leaders of the moderate revolutionary party under 
Kerensky, a member of the first All-Russian 
Peasants’ Soviet and of the Constitutional Assembly. 
With the success of the second Russian revolution, 
he changed his views and became active in organiz- 
ing the Russian peasantry for cultural, moral and, 
Indirectly, for political purposes. Because of such 
activities he was imprisoned by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and condemned to death, but instead of being 
executed was exiled from Russia. He became a 

itter opponent of all forms of revolution and in this 
book he analyzes the characteristics of revolutions in 
general and sets forth the necessity for orderly 
social control. It is an able marshaling of facts. 


Recent Labor Progress. 
Introduction by Ethelbert Stewart. 
Revell Company. 336 pp. 


By Roger W. Babson. 
Fleming H. 


Mr. Babson gives a good popular exposition of 
the work and aims of the Department of Labor at 
Washington. The citizen can get from this book 
what government dccuments would never give him 
—a clear, well-rounded conception of the scope and 
activities of this important department. 


The Ethics of Opium. By Ellen N. La Motte. 
The Century Company. 205 pp. 


Those who have been following the opium con- 
ferences at Geneva will find in this little book a 
revaluation of the whole world situation as regards 
opium. The writer surveys the state of affairs in 
India and other British dependencies, as well as in 
China and in other independent nations and their 
colonies which have a part in the production of the 
drug. Miss La Motte produces a mass of evidence 
tending to show that there has been no sincere 
effort on the part of commercially interested powers 
actually to prevent the opium traffic. 
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Travel and Description 


The Secret of the East: Observations afd Inter- 
pretations. By Oliver Huckel. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 368 pp. IIL 

A group of studies and interpretations of the 
religious thought of Japan, China, India and the 
Philippines, with which are interspersed travel 
sketches and bits of description. Dr. Huckel is an 
experienced student of Far Eastern philosophies. 
This book is the outcome of a recent journey to the 
Orient. 


In An Unknown Land. By Thomas Gann. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 263 pp. II. 


The author of this book has been closely asso- 
ciated with Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, of the Car- 
negie Institution, in the study of human survivals 
and prehistoric remains on the east coast of Yuca- 
tan, which he accurately describes as one of the 
least known and most inaccessible parts of Central 


America, ‘‘and the last place on the American 
continent where the poor remnant of the great 
Maya race, whose civilization was the most ancient 
and highly developed in the New World fifteen years 
before the coming of Europeans, still holds its own, 
unconquered and unsubdued, in the dense, im- 
penetrable forests of the interior.” 


Mont Blanc. By Roger Tissot. With a preface 
by Geoffrey Winthrop Young. Boston: The Medici 
Society, Limited. 140 pp. IIl. 


The author of this text description of Mont Blanc 
is a native of Grenoble, familiar from youth with the 
region. He is a distinguished lawyer, as well as an 
ardent apostle of mountain-climbing and winter 
sports. He was one of the first to introduce skiing 
in France. This volume, like its predecessors in 
“The Picture Guides,” is remarkable for the beauty 
and effectiveness of its illustrations 





Other Timely Books 


Questions and Answers on Federal Tax Laws. 
Based on Revenue Act of 1924 and Treasury 
Regulations and Rulings as of January 15, 1925. 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company. 143 pp. 


Many business men depend on manuals of the 
Federal tax laws for assistance in filling out their 
returns to the Government. This year there is 
peculiar need for such assistance because of the 
revenue act of 1924 which differs from the former 
law in many particulars. All these points have been 
succinctly stated in this little pamphlet issued by the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, of New 
York. There is a very useful chapter of “Practical 
Questions and Answers.” 


America Revisited. By the Earl of Birkenhead. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 213 pp. 


In this book Lord Birkenhead outlines his views 
as to the position of the United States in relation to 
European affairs. His address on ‘‘Problems Left 
by the War,” given at the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, in 1923, is included. The final 
chapter on ‘“‘ Idealism in International Politics” is a 
survey of the present political situation and probable 
future developments, in which criticism is not spared. 


Coal and Civilization. By Edward Charles 
Jeffrey. Macmillan. 178 pp. Ill. 


Not a little of the significance of this little book 
lies in the fact that it is a work of plant morphology, 
rather than of geology. Since coal is known to be of 
vegetable origin, it is fitting that its structure and 
mode of formation should be described by a botanist. 
Professor Jeffrey has developed special methods for 
the study of coal, from this point cf view. He 


discusses the subject under the following heads 
Coal and Civilization”’; ‘‘ The Coal Age and Other 
Ages’’; “‘Oil Rocks and Petroleum”; ‘* Bituminous 
Coals”; ‘Transitional Coals”; ‘‘'The Coking or 
Caking Coals’’; ‘‘The Origin of Anthracite”: ‘“‘The 
Duration of Coal and Petroleum.” 


Some Aspects of Modern Poetry. By Alfred 
Noyes. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 349 pp 

Alfred Noyes is emphatically a poet and critic 
of the twentieth century. Yet in his criticism of 
English poety he does not feel himself called upon 
to spurn everything that was written in the Victorian 
period on the narrow ground that it may seem to 
antagonize the ideas of the present. This book of 
criticism is really a plea for the continuity of our 
English literary traditions. It will displease the 
ultra-moderns because it finds so many good reasons 
for holding fast to the best that was thought and 
said in the world prior to 1900. But at any rate the 
old-fashioned among us will find comfort in the 
essays on Emerson, Terinyson and Longfellow. 


Thomas Hardy’s Universe. a Study of a Poet’s 
Mind. By Ernest Brennecke, Jr. Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Company. 153 pp. 


The author of this book attempted a most diflicult 
task in putting together in a definite form the 
principles of Hardy’s philosophy as he found them 
embodied in thirty heterogeneous books, including 
novels, essays and poems. Perhaps the key to Mr. 
Brennecke’s work may be found in the parallelism 
which he builds up between Hardy and Schopen- 
hauer. Yet he himself disclaims any wish to 
present Hardy as the exponent of a particular 
philosophic “system.” 








